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BIBL10THECA  AMERICANA. 


"  Thy  fathers  went  down  into  Egypt  with  three  score  and  ten 
persons,  and  now  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  made  thee  as  the  stars  of 
Leaven  for  multitude." " Moses. 


hings  are  t<>  be  considered  in  writing  history,  truth  and 
for  in  truth  consisteth  tlie  soul,  and  in  elocution  the  body 


"Two 
elocution, 

of  history  ;  the  latter  without  the  former,  is  but  a  picture  of  history  ; 
the  l'unn-  r  without  the  latter,  unapt  to  instruct.  The  principle  and 
5»ro|Kr  work  of  history,  being  to  instruct,  and  enable  men  by  their 
knowledge  of  actions  past,  to  bear  themselves  prudently  in  the 
present,  and  providently  towards  the  future." T.  Hobbes. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  PROVINCE 


MARYLAND. 

DESCRIBED    IX    FOUR   DISTINCT    PARTS. 


A  SMALL  TREATISE  ON  THE  WILD  AND  NAKED  INDIANS  (OR 
SUSQUEIIANOKES)  OF  MARYLAND,  THEIR  CUSTOMS, 
MANNERS,  ABSURDITIES,  AND  RELIGION.      ' 

TOGETHER  WITH 

A  COLLECTION  OF  HISTORICAL  LETTERS. 


GEORGE    A 

A   NEW    EDITION   WITH   AN   INTRODUCTION   AND   COPIOUS 
HISTORICAL   NOTES. 

By   JOHN   GILMARY    SHEA,   LL.D., 

MEMBER  OF  THE   NEW   YORK   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY. 

Our  we stern  world,  with  all  its  matchless  floods, 

Our  vast  transparent  lakes  and  boundless woods, 

Stamped  ivith  the  traits  of  majesty  sublime, 

Unhonored  weep  tfu  silent  lapse  of  time, 

Spread  their  wild  grandeur  to  the  unconscious  sky, 

In  sweetest  sea-sons  pass  unheeded  by ; 

While  scarce  one  muse  returns  the  songs  they  gave, 

Or  seeks  to  snatch  their  glories  from  the  grace. 

Alexander  Wilson,  The  Ornithologist. 
The  greater  part  of  the  magnificent  countries  east  of  the  Alleghanies  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  and  commercial  prosperity,  with  natural  advantages  not  sur- 
passed in  any  country.  Nature,  however,  still  maintains  her  sway  in  some  parts. 
especially  where  pine-barrens  and  swamps  prevail.  Tin  territory  of  the  United 
States  covers  an  area  of  Z.W>l,W>  square  miles,  about  one-half  of  which  is  capable 
of  producing  everything  that  is  useful  to  man,  but  not  more  than,  a  twenty  sixth 
part  of  it  has  been  cleared.  Tin  climate  is  generally  healthy,  the  soil  fertile, 
abounding  in  mineral  treasures,  and  it  possesses  every  advantage  from  navigable 
rivers  anil  excellent  harbors Mrs.  Somerville. 
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Not  entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1869,  by 

W.    GO  WANS, 

In  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  "District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 


3.   MT7NSELL,   PRINTER, 
ALBANY. 


DEDICATED 


TO 


THE   MEMORY 


LORD  BALTIMORE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  subscriber  announces  to  the  public,  that  be  intends  publisbing 
a  series  of  works,  relating  to  the  history,  literature,  biography, 
antiquities  and  curiosities  of  the  Continent  of  America.  To  be 
entitled 

GOWANS'  BIBLIOTHECA  AMERICANA. 

The  books  to  form  this  collection,  will  chiefly  consist  of  re- 
prints from  old  and  scarce  works,  difficult  to  be  produced  in  this 
country,  and  often  also  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  Europe ;  occa- 
sionally an  original  work  will  be  introduced  into  the  series,  de- 
eigned  to  throw  light  upon  some  obscure  point  of  American 
hUtory,  or  to  elucidate  the  biography  of  some  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  our  land.  Faithful  reprints  of  every  work 
published  will  be  given  to  the  public;  nothing  will  be  added, 
except  in  the  way  of  notes,  or  introduction,  which  will  be  pre- 
sented entirely  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  work.  They  will 
bis  brought  out  in  the  best  style,  both  as  to  type,  press  work  and 
paper,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  well  worthy  a  place 
in  any  gentleman's  library. 

A  part  will  appear  about  once  in  every  six  months,  or  oftener, 
if  the  public  taste  demand  it;  each  part  forming  an  entire  work, 
either  an  original  production,  or  a  reprint  of  some  valuable,  and 
at  the  same  time  scarce  tract.  From  eight  or  twelve  parts  will 
form  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  which  the  publisher  is  well 
assured,  will  be  esteemed  entitled  to  a  high  rank  in  every  collec- 
tion of  American  history  and  literature. 

Should  reasonable  encouragement  be  given,  the  whole  collection 
may  in  the  course  of  no  long  period  of  time  become  not  less 
voluminous,  and  quite  as  valuable  to  the  student  in  American 
history,  as  the  celebrated  Harleian  Miscellany  is  now  to  the  student 
and  lover  of  British  historical  antiquities. 

W.  GOWANS,  Publisher. 


INTRODUCTION 


George  Alsop,  the  author  of  this  curious  tract,  was  born 
according  to  the  inscription  on  his  portrait,  in  1638.  He 
served  a  two  years'  apprenticeship  to  some  trade  in 
Loudon,  but  seems  to  have  been  wild  enough.  His 
portrait  and  his  language  alike  bespeak  the  rollicking 
roysterer  of  the  days  of  the  restoration,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  less  reputable  haunts  of  London. 
He  expresses  a  hearty  contempt  for  Cromwell  and  his 
party,  and  it  may  be  that  the  fate  which  confined  him  to 
a  four  years'  servitude  in  Maryland  was  an  order  of  trans- 
portation issued  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England.  He  speaks  disdainfully  of  the  "mighty  low 
and  distracted  life"  of  such  as  could  not  pay  their  passage, 
then,  according  to  Leah  and  Rachel  (p.  14),  generally 
six  pounds,  as  though  want  of  money  was  not  in  his  case 
the  cause  of  his  emigrating  from  England.  He  gives  the 
haters  he  wrote  to  his  family  and  friends  on  starting,  but 
omits  the  date,  although  from  allusions  to  the  death  of 
Cromwell  in  a  letter  dated  at  Gravesend,  September  7th, 
he  evidently  sailed  in  1658,  the  protector  having  died  on 
the  3d  of  September  in  that  year. 

In  Maryland  he  fell  to  the  lot  of  Thomas  Stockett,  Esq., 
one  of  three   brothers  who  came  to  Maryland  in  1658, 
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10  INTRODUCTION. 


perhaps  at  the  same  time  as  Alsop,  and  settled  originally 
it  would  seem,  in  Baltimore  county.  It  was  on  this  estate 
that  Alsop  spent  the  four  years  which  enabled  him  to 
write  the  following  tract  He  speaks  highly  of  his  treat- 
ment and  the  abundance  that  reigned  in  the  Stockett 
mansion. 

Alsop's  book  appeared  in  166G.  One  of  the  laudatory 
verses  that  preface  it  is  dated  January,  1665  (f),  and  as  it 
would  appear  that  he  did  not  remain  in  Maryland  after 
the  expiration  of  his  four  years,  except  perhaps  for  a  short 
time  in  consequence  of  a  fit  of  sickness  to  which  he 
alludes,  he  probably  returned  to  London  to  resume  his 
old  career.  ! 

Of  his  subsequent  life  nothing  is  known,  and  though 
Allison  ascribes  to  him  a  volume  of  Sermons,  we  may 
safely  express  our  grave  doubts  whether  the  author  of 
this  tract  can  be  suspected  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  book,  written  in  a  most  extravagant  style,  contains 
no  facts  as  to  the  stirring  events  in  Maryland  history 
which  preceded  its  date,  and  in  view,  doubtless,  of  the 
still  exasperated  state  of  public  feeling,  seems  to  have 
studiously  avoided  all  allusion  to  so  unattractive  a  subject. 
As  an  historical  tract  it  derives  its  chief  value  from  the 
portion  which  comprises  its  Relation  of  the  Susquehanna 
Indians. 

The  object  for  which  the  tract  was  issued  seems  evident. 
It  was  designed  to  stimulate  emigration  to  Maryland,  and 
is  written  in  a  vulgar  style  to  suit  the  class  it  was  to  reach. 
"While  from  its  dedication  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  the 
merchant  adventurers,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  paid  for 
by  them,  in  order  to  encourage  emigration,  especially  of 
redemption  ers. 
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INTRODUCTION.  11 

Much  of  the  early  emigration  to  America  was  effected 
by  what  was  called  the  redemption  system.  Under  this, 
one  disposed  to  emigrate,  but  unable  to  raise  the  <£6, 
entered  into  a  contract  in  the  following  form,  with  a 
merchant  adventurer,  ship  owner  or  ship  master,  and 
occasionally  with  a  gentleman  emigrant  of  means,  under 
which  the  latter  gave  him  his  passage  and  supplies; 


The  Forme  of  Binding  a  Servant. 

[From  A  Relation  of  Maryland,  &c,  1635.] 

This  indenture  made  the day  of in  the yeere 

of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  King  Charles  <&c  betweene of  the 

oue  party,  and on  the  other  party,  Witnesseth  that  the 

said doth    hereby  covenant,   promise   and   grant   to   and 

with  the  said his  Executors  and  Assignes,  to  serve  him 

from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  vntill  his  first  and  next  arrivall  in 

Maryland,  and  after  for  and  during  the  tearme  of yeeres,  in 

such  service  and  employment  as  the  said or  his  assignes 

eliall  there  employ  him,  according  to  the  custome  of  the  countrcy  in 

the  like  kind.     In  consideration  whereof,  the  said doth 

promise  and  grant,  to  and  with  the  said to  pay  for  his 

passing  and  to  find  him  with  Meat,  Driuke,  Apparell  and  Lodging, 
with  other  necessaries  during  the  said  terme;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
said  tonne,  to  give  him  one  whole  yeeres  provision  of  Corne  and 
fifty  acres  of  Land,  according  to  the  order  of  the   couutrey.     In 

tffsttiesse  whereof,  the  said hath  hereunto  put  his   hand 

s&4  scale  the  day  and  yeere  above  written. 
Sealed  and  delivered    Y 
in  the  presence  of    3 

The  term  of  service,  at  first  limited  to  five  years  (Hela- 
(</n  of  M'lnjf'injl,  1035,  p.  63),  was  subsequently  reduced 
to  four  (Act  oi'  1033,  &c),  and  so  remained  into  the  next 
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12  INTRODUCTION. 

century  (Act  of  April,  1715).  Thus  a  woman  in  the  Sot 
Weed  Factor,  after  speaking  of  her  life  in  England,  says: 

Not  then  a  slave  for  twice  two  year, 

My  cloaths  were  fashionably  new, 

Nor  were  my  shifts  of  linnen  Blue ; 

But  things  are  changed ;  now  at  the  Hoe, 

I  daily  work  and  Barefoot  go, 

In  weeding  Corn  or  feeding  Swine, 

I  spend  my  melancholy  Time. 

Disputes  arose  as  to  the  time  when  the  term  began,  and 
'  it  was  finally  fixed  at  the  anchoring  of  the  vessel  in  the 
province,  but  not  more  than  fourteen  days  were  to  be 
allowed  for  anchoring  after  they  passed  the  Capes  (Act  of 
1715).  When  these  agreements  were  made  with  the  mer- 
chant adventurer,  ship  owner  or  ship  captain,  the  servants 
were  sold  at  auctions,  which  were  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  tax  sales,  the  condition  being  the  payment  of 
the  advances,  and  the  bidding  being  for  the  term  of 
I  service,  descending  from  the  legal  limit  according  to  his 

supposed  value  as  a  mechanic  or  hand,  the  best  man  being 
taken  for  the  shortest  term.  Where  the  emigrants  made 
their  agreement  with  the  gentleman  emigrant,  they  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  land  he  took  up,  and  in  the  name  of 
the.  servant  the  planter  took  up  at  least  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  fifty  of  which,  under  the  agreement,  he  conveyed 
to  the  servant  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service. 

Alsop  seems  to  have  made  an  agreement,  perhaps  on 
the  voyage^  with  Thomas  Stockett,  Esq.,  as  his  first  letter 
from  America  mentions  his  being  in  the  service  of  that 
gentleman.  His  last  letter  is  dated  at  Gravesend,  the  7th 
of  September,  and  his  first  in  Maryland  January  17  (1659), 
making  a  voyage  of  four  months,  which  he  loosely  calls 
five}  and  describe^  as  "a  blowing  and  dangerous  passage." 
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INTRODUCTION.  13 

Through  the  kindness  of  George  Lynn  Laehlin  Davis, 
Esq.,  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  from  J.  Shaaf  Stockett, 
Esq.,  a  descendant  of  Captain  Stockett,  some  details  as  to 
his  ancestor,  the  master  of  our  author,  during  his  four 
years'  servitude,  which  was  not  very  grievous  to  him.  for 
he  says,  "  had  I  known  my  yoak  would  have  been  so 
easie  (as  1  conceive  it  will)  I  would  have  been  here  long 
before  now,  rather  than  to  have  dwelt  under  the  pressure 
of  a  Eebellious  and  Trayterou3  government  so  long  as  I 
did." 

A  manuscript  statement  made  some  years  later  by  one 
Joseph  Tilly,  states :  "About  or  in  ye  year  of  or  Lord  1667 
or  8  I  became  acquainted  wth  4  Gent*  y*  were  brethren  & 
then  dwellers  here  in  Maryland  the  elder  of  them  went  by 
ye  name  of  Coll0  Lewis  Stockett  &  ye  second  by  ye  name 
of  Captn  Thomas  Stockett,  ye  third  was  Doctr  Francis 
Stockett  &  ye  Fourth  Brother  was  Mr  Henry  Stockett. 
These  men  were  but  yn  newly  seated  or  seating  in  Anne 
Arunndell  County  &  they  had  much  business  wb  the  Lord 
Baltimore  then  ppetor  of  ye  Provinces,  my  house  standing 
convenient  they  were  often  entertained  there:  they  told 
mee  y*  they  were  Kentish  men  or  Men  of  Kent  &  y*  for 
that  they  had  been  concerned  for  King  Charles  ye  first, 
were  out  of  favour  wth  ye  following  Governmfc  they  Mort- 
gaged a  Good  an  estate  to  follow  King  Charles  the  second 
in   bis  exile  &  at  their  Return  they  had  not  money  to 
r*-«k-  ni  their  mortgage^  wch  was  y6  cause  of  their  coming 
bitlicr.  Joseph  Tilly." 

Of  the  brothers,  who  are  said  to  have  arrived  in  the 
•J»ring  or  summer  of  1658,  only  Captain  Thomas  Stockett 
remained  in  Maryland,  the  others  having,  according  to 
family  tradition,  returned  to  England.     As  stated  in  the 
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14  INTRODUCTION. 

document  just  given,  they  settled  in  Anne  Arundell 
county,  and  on  the  19th  of  July,  1669,  "  Obligation,'"'  a 
tract  of  664  acres  of  land  was  patented  to  Captain  Thomas 
Stockett,  and  a  part  still  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two 
centuries  remains  in  the  family,  being  owned  by  Frank  IT. 
Stockett,  Esq.,  of  the  Annapolis  bar. 

By  his  wife  Mary  (  Wells  it  is  supposed),  Captain  Thomas 
Stockett  had  one  son,  Thomas,  born  April  17,  1667,  from 
whose  marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sprigg, 
of  West  River,  gentleman  (March  12,  1689),  and  subse- 
quent marriage  with  Damarris  Welch,  the  Stocketts  of 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  JSTew 
Jersey  are  descended. 

The  arms  of  this  branch,  as  given  in  the  family  archives, 
are  "  Or  a  Lyon  rampant  sable  armed  and  Langued  Gules 
a  cheife  of  ye  second  a  castle  Tripple  towred  argent 
betwixt  two  Beausants  —  to  ye  crest  upon  a  helm  on  a 
wreath  of  ye  colours,  a  Lyon  Proper  segeant  supporte  on  a 
stock  ragged  and  trunked  argent  Borne  by  the  name  of 
Stockett  with  a  mantle  Gules  doubled  Argent."  These 
agree  with  the  arms  given  by  Burke  as  the  arms  of  the 
Stocketts  of  St.  Stephens,  county  of  Kent. 

Thomas  Stockett's  will,  dated  April  23,  1671,  was 
proved  on  the  4th  of  May  in  the  same  year,  so  that  his 
death  must  have  occurred  within  the  ten  intervening  days. 
He  left  his  estate  to  his  wife  for  life,  then  his  lands  to  his 
son  Thomas,  and  his  posthumous  child  if  a  son,  and  his 
personal  estate  to  be  divided  among  his  daughters.  His 
executors  were  his  brothers  Francis  and  Henry  and  his 
brother  (in-law)  Richard  Wells.  His  dispositions  of  pro- 
perty are  brief,  much  of  the  will  consisting  of  piou3 
expressions  and  wishes. 
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To  return  to  the  early  Maryland  emigration,  at  the  time 
there  was  evident  need  for  some  popular  tract  to  remove  a 
prejudice  that  had  been  created  against  that  colony,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  redemptioners.  The  condition  of 
those  held  for  service  in  Maryland  had  been  represented 
as  pitiable  indeed,  the  labor  intolerable,  the  usage  bad, 
the  diet  hard,  and  that  no  beds  were  allowed  but  the  bare 
boards.  Such  calumnies  had  already  been  refuted  in 
1(J56  by  Hammond,  in  his  Leah  and  Rachel.  Yet  it 
would  seem  that  ten  years  later  the  proprietor  of  Mary- 
land found  it  necessary  to  give  Alsop's  flattering  picture 
as  a  new  antidote. 

The  original  tract  is  reproduced  so  nearly  in  fac  simile 
here  that  little  need  be  said  about  it.  The  original  is  a 
very  small  volume,  the  printed  matter  on  the  page  being 
only  2J  inches  by  4{.     (See  note  No.  1). 

At  the  end  are  two  pages  of  advertisements  headed 
"  These  Books,  with  others,  are  Printed  for  Peter  Dring, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop,  at  the  Sun  in  the  Poultrey, 

next  door  to  the  Pose  Tavern.'' 

Among  the  books  are  Eli  an  a,  Holesworth's  Valley  of 

Vision,  Pobotham's   Exposition   of  Solomon's   Song,  ST. 

Byiields'    Marrow   of    the    Oracle    of    God,   Pheteplace's 

v>rutiiiia    Sacra,    Eeatly    Tears    in    Time    of    Pestilence, 

»«.-!iijilum  Musicum  by  Joannes  Henricus  Alstedius,  two 
'  ^  looks,  a  jest  book,  Troads  Englished,  and  ends  with 

-  l     inrncnt  upon  the  Two  Tales  of  our  Renowned  Poet 

v  <  -•  tiray  Chaucer,  Knight. 

\\   she  end  <A'  this  is  the  following  by  way  of  erratum  : 

"  t\.'tm«*ous  Reader.     In  the  first  Epistle  Dedicatory,  for 

Fvkois  read  Feltham." 


4-2:5 


gspiggSSg! 


^^^^^^^^^S^^^^^^ 


view  furc  tt£  £itatLow.    ntJhaf&  Ingenious  JlcnuC 
Jfktn.  dr.in-m  cXiftths  Trdtfitict     ffl&V  LatuL 
"P^r&y^d  iter  Gicry  ui  jtufr  Secerns  of  Writ 
Thattjzafz  tHat  read * maftjaJl  vv  Lave.  wttH  it 
^ar'wmck  Ms  %>a£t?ur  fae  tefitvts   t£e-  jrraife, 
A~S  ineilJS  TcetS  doe   tits    rvr&ztJi  of  *Ba.yj     * 

^6uu>3>9:  j€66.5£tatis£iij£.  28.  1EVK 


CHARACTER 

Of  the  PROVINCE  of 

MARY-LAND 

Wherein  is  Defcribed  in  four  diftinft 
Parts,  {Viz.) 

I.    The  Scituation,  and  plenty  of  the  Province. 

II.    The  Laivs,  Cujioms,  and  natural  Demea- 
nor of  the  Inhabitant. 

III.  The  worjl   and  bejl   Vfage  of  a    Mary- 

Land  Servant,  opened  in  view. 

IV.  The    Trajfique,  and  Vendable  Commodities 

of  the  Countrey. 

ALSO 

&  Umll  Treatife  on  the  Wilde  and 
Naked     INDIANS     (or    Sufquehanokes) 
of  Mary-Land,  their  Cuftoms,  Man- 
ners, Abfurdities,  &  Religion. 

Together  with  a  Collection  of  Hifto- 
rical  LETTERS. 

» 

By  GEORGE  A-LSOP. 


London,  Printed  by   T.  J.   for  Peter   Dring, 

at  the  fign  of  the  Sun  in  the  Poultrey ;  1666. 
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TO   THE   RIGHT    HONORABLE 

CiECILIUS  LORD  BALTEMORE,  (see  note  No.  2) 
Absolute   Lord   and  Proprietary   of   the   Pro- 
vinces of  Mary-Land  and  Avalon  (see 

note  ~Ro.  3)  in  America. 

* 

My  Lord, 

I  Have  adventured  on  your  Lordships  acceptance 
by  guess;  if  presumption  has  led  me  into  an 
Error  that  deserves  correction,  I  heartily  beg  Indeinp- 
nity,  and  resolve  to  repent  soundly  for  it,  and  do  so 
no  more.  What  I  present  I  know  to  be  true,  Expe- 
rientia  docet;  It  being  an  infallible  Maxim,  That 
there  is  no  Globe  like  the  occular  and  experimental  view 
of  a  Countrey.  And  had  not  Fate  by  a  necessary 
imployment,  consin'd  me  within  the  narrow  walks  of 
a  four  years  Servitude,  and  by  degrees  led  me  through 
the  most  intricate  and  dubious  paths  of  this  Countrey, 
by  a  commanding  and  undeniable  Enjoyment,  I  could 
not,  nor  should  I  ever  have  undertaken  to  have  writ- 
ten a  line  of  this  nature. 
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If  I  have  wrote  or  composed  any  thing  that's  wilde 
and  confused,  it  is  because  I  am  so  my  self,  and  the 
world,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  is  not  much  out  of  the 
same  trim;  therefore  I  resolve,  if  I  am  brought  to 
the  Bar  of  Common  Law  for  any  thing  I  have  done 
here,  to  plead  Non  compos  mentis,  to  save  my  Bacon. 

There  is  an  old  Saying  in  English,  He  must  rise 
betimes  that  icould  please  every  one.  And  I  am  afraid 
I  have  lain  so  long  a  bed,  that  I  think  I  shall  please 
no  body ;  if  it  must  be  so,  I  cannot  help  it.  But  as 
Feltham  (see  note  No.  4)  in  his  Resolves  says,  In  things 
that  must  be,  His  good  to  be  resolute;  And  therefore 
what  Destiny  has  ordained,  I  am  resolved  to  wink, 
and  stand  to  it.  So  leaving  your  Honour  to  more 
serious  meditations,  I  subscribe  my  self, 
My  Lord 

Your  Lordship  most 

Humble  Servant, 

George  Alsop. 
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To  all  the  Merchant  Adventurers  for  MARY-LAND, 
together  with  those  Commanders  of  Ships 
\    that  saile  into  that  Province. 

Sirs, 

You  are  both  Adventurers,  the  one  of  Estate,  the 
other  of  Life :  I  could  tell  you  I  am  an  Adven- 
turer too,  if  I  durst  presume  to  tome  into  your  Company, 
I  have  ventured  to  come  abroad  in  Print,  and  if  I  should 
be  laughed  cd  for  my  good  meaning,  it  wcndd  so  break 
the  credit  of  my  understanding,  that  I 'should  never  dare 
to  sheiu  my  face  upon  the  Exchange  of  (conceited)  Wits 
again. 

This  dish  of  Discourse  teas  intended  for  you  at  first, 
but  it  teas  manners  to  let  my  Lord  have  the  first  cut,  the 
Pye  being  his  own.  I  beseech  you  accept  of  the  matter 
as  'tis  drest,  only  to  stay  your  stomaclis,  and  Tie  promise 
you  the  next  shall  be  better  dune,  'Tis  all  as  I  can  serve 
you  in  at  present,  and  it  may  be  questionable  ivhether  I 
have  served  you  in  this  or  no.  Here  I  present  you  with 
A  Character  of  Mary-Land,  it  may  be  you  will  say  'tis 
weakly  done,  if  you  do  I  cannot  help*  it,  'tis  as  icell  as  I 
could  do  it,  considering  several  Obstacles  that  like  blocks 
icere  thrown  in  my  way  to  hinder  my  proceeding :  The 
major  part  thereof  was  written  in  the  intermitting  time 
of  my  sickness,  therefore  I  hope  the  afflicting  iveakness  of 
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my  Microcosm  may  plead  a  just  excuse  for  some  imper- 
fections of  my  pen.  I  protest  what  1 1  tare  writ  is  from 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  Country,  and  not  from 
any  imaginary  supposition.  If  I. am  Named  for  what  I 
have  done  too  much,  it  is  the  first,  and  I  will  irrevocably 
promise  it  shcdl  he  the  last.  There's  a  Maxim  upon 
Trycds  at  Assizes,  That  if  a  thief  be  taken  upon  the  first 
fault,  if  it  be  not  to  hainoas,  they  only  bum  him  in  the 
hand  and  let  him  go  (see  note  No.  5)  :  So  I  desire  you 
to  do  by  me,  if  you  find  any  thing  that  bears  a  criminal 
absurdity  in  it,  only  burn  me  for  my  first  fact  and  let 
me  go.  But  I  am  affraid  I  have  kept  you  too  long  in 
the  Entry,  I  shall  desire  you  therefore  to  come  in  and 
sit  down. 

G.  Alsop. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE 

E  E  A  D  E  R. 

The  "Reason  why  I  appear  in  this  place  is,  lest  the 
general  Reader  should  conclude  I  have  nothing 
to  say  for  my  self;  and  truly  he's  in  the  right  on't, 
for  I  have  but  little  to  say  (for  my  self)  at  this  time  : 
For  I  have  had  so  large  a  Journey,  and  so  heavy  a 
Burden  to  bring  Mary-Land  into  England,  that  I  am 
almost  out  of  breath :  He  promise  you  after  I  am 
come  to  my  self,  you  shall  hear  more  of  me.  Good 
Reader,  because  you  see  me  make  a  brief  Apologetical 
excuse  for  my  self,  don't  judge  me ;  for  I  am  so  self- 
conceited  of  my  own  merits,  that  I  almost  think  I 
want  none.  Be  Lege  non  judicandinn  ex  sold  linea, 
saith  the  Civilian ;  We  must  not  pass  judgement  upon 
a  Law  by  one  line  :  And  because  we  see  but  a  small 
Bush  at  a  Tavern  door,  conclude  there  is  no  Canary 
(see  note  No.  6).  For  as  in  our  vulgar  Resolves  'tis 
said,  A  good  face  needs  no  Bandy  and  art  ill  one  deserves 
none ;  So  the  French  Proverb  saves,  Bon  Vien  il  n'a 
faut  point  de  Ensigne,  Good  Wine  needs  no  Bush.  I 
suppose  by  this  time  some  of  my  speculative  observers 
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have  judged  me  vainglorious ;  but  if  they  did  but 
rightly  consider  me,  they  would  not  be  so  censorious. 
For  I  dwell  so  far  from  Neighbors,  that  if  I  do  not 
praise  my  self,  no  body  else  will :  And  since  I  am  left 
alone,  I  am  resolved  to  summon  the  Magna  Cliarta  of 
Fowles  to  the  Bar  for  my  excuse,  and  by  their  irrevo- 
cable Statutes  plead  my  discharge.  For  its  an  ill 
Bird  will  hefoule  Iter  own  Nest:  Besides,  I  have  a 
thousand  Billings-gate  (see  note  No.  7)  Collegians  that 
will  give  in  their  testimony.  That  they  never  knew  a 
Fish-wpman  cry  sthtkmg  Fish.  Thus  leaving  the 
Nostrils  of  the  Citizens  Wives  to  demonstrate  what 
they  please  as  to  that,  and  thee  (Good  Eeader)  to  say 
what  thou  wilt,  I  bid  thee  Farewel. 

Geo.  Alsop. 
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BOOK. 

WHen  first  Apollo  got  my  brain  with  Childe, 
He  made  large  promise  never  to  beguile, 
But  like  an  honest  Father,  he  would  keep 
Whatever  Issue  from  my  Brain  did  creep : 
With  that  I  gave  consent,  and  up  he  threw 
Me  on  a  Bench,  and  strangely  he  did  do; 
Then  every  week  he  daily  came  to  see 
How  his  new  Physick  still  did  work  with  me. 
And  when  he  did  perceive  he'd  don  the  feat, 
Like  an  unworthy  man  he  made  retreat, 
Left  me  in  desolation,  and  where  none 
Compassionated  when  they,  heard  me  groan. 
What  could  he  judge  the  Parish  then  would  think, 
To  see  me  fair,  his  Brat  as  black  as  Ink  ? 
If  they  had  eyes,  they'd  swear  I  were  no  ISTun, 
But  got  with  Child  by  some  black  Afriek  Son, 
And  so  condemn  me  for  my  Fornication, 
To  beat  them  Hemp  to  stifle  half  the  Nation. 
Well,  since  'tis  so,  Pie  alter  this  base  Fate, 
And  lay  his  Bastard  at  some  Coble's  Gate ; 
Withdraw  my  self  from  Beadles,  and  from  such, 
Who  would  give  twelve  pence  I  were  in  their  clutch : 
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Then,  who  can  tell  ?  this  Child  which  I  do  hide, 

May  be  in  time  a  Small-beer  Col'nel  Pride  (see  note 

But  while  I  talk,  my  business  it  is  dumb,         [No.  8). 

I  must  lay  double-clothes  unto  thy  Bum, 

Then  lap  thee  warm,  and  to  the  world  commit 

The  Bastard  Off-spring  of  a  New-born  wit. 

Farewel%  poor  Brat,  thou  in  a  monstrous  AVorld, 

In  swadling  bands,  thus  up  and  down  art  hurPd; 

There  to  receive  what  Destiny  doth  contrive, 

Either  to  perish,  or  be  sav'd  alive. 

Good  Fate  protect  thee  from  a  Criticks  power, 

For  If  he  comes,  thou'rt  gone  in  half  an  hour, 

Stiff  ?d  and  blasted,  'tis  their  usual  way, 

To  make  that  Night,  which  is  as  bright  as  Day. 

For  if  they  once  but  wring,  and  skrew  their  mouth, 

Cock  up  their  Hats,  and  set  the  point  Du-South, 

Armes  all  a  kimbo,  and  w^ith  belly  strut, 

As  if  they  had  Parnassus  in  their  gut: 

These  are  the  Symtomes  of  the  murthering  fall 

Of  my  poor  Infant,  and  his  burial. 

Say  he  should  miss  thee,  and  some  ign'rant  Asse 

Should  find  thee  out,  as  he  along  doth  pass, 

It  were  all  one,  he'd  look  into  thy  Tayle, 

To  see  if  thou  wert  Feminine  or  Male  ; 

"When  he'd  half  starv'd  thee,  for  to  satisfie 

His  peeping  Ign'rance,  he'd  then  let  thee  lie; 

And  vow  by's  wit  he  ne're  could  understand, 

The  Heathen  dresses  of  another  Land : 

Well,  'tis  no  matter,  wherever  such  as  he 

Knows  one  grain,  more  than  his  simplicity. 

Now,  how  the  pulses  of  my  senses  beat, 

To  think  the  rigid  Fortune  thou  wilt  meet ; 
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Asses  and  captious  Fools,  not  six  in  ten 

Of  thy  Spectators  will  be  real  men. 

To  Umpire  up  the  badness  of  the  cause, 

And  screen  my  weakuess  from  the  rav'nous  Laws, 

Of  those  that  will  undoubted  sit  to  see 

How  they  might  blast  this  new-born  Infancy : 

If  they  should  burn  him,  they'd  conclude  hereafter, 

'Twere  too  good  death  for  him  to  dye  a  Martyr; 

And  if  they  let  him  lire,  they  think  it  will 

Be  but  a  means  for  to  encourage  ill, 

And  bring  in  time  some  strange  Ayitipod'ans, 

A  thousand  Leagues  beyond  PJdlippians, 

To  storm  our  TTits ;  therefore  he  must  not  rest, 

But  shall  be  hang'd,  for  all  he  has  been  prest : 

Thus  they  conclude.  —  My  Genius  comforts  give, 

In  Resurrection  he  will  surely  live. 


-1ST 


To  my  Friend  Mr.  George  Alsop.  on  Lis  Character  of 
MARY-LAND, 

WHo  such  odd  nookes  of  Earths  great  mass  describe, 
Prove  their  descent  from  old  Columbus  tribe: 
Some  Boding  augur  did  his  Name  devise, 
Thy  Genius  too  cast  in  lit7  same  mould  and  size  ; 
His  Name  predicted  he  would  be  a  Rover, 
And  hidden  places  of  this  Orb  discover  ; 
He  made  relation  of  that  World  in  gross, 
Thou,  the  particulars  retail [st  to  us: 
By  this  first  Ptny  of  thy  fancy  we 
Discover  what  thy  greater  Coines  will  be  ; 
This  Embryo  thus  well  polisht  doth  presage, 
The  manly  Atchievements  of  its  future  age. 
Auspicious  winds  blow  gently  on  this  spark, 
Untill  its  flames  discover  what's  yet  dark  ; 
Mean  while  this  short  Abridgement  we  embrace, 
.   Expecting  that  thy  busy  soul  id  ill  trace 
Some  Mines  at  last  which  may  enrich  the  World, 
And  all  that  poverty  may  be  in  oblivion  hurVd. 
Zoilus  is  dumb,  for  thou  the  mark  hast  hit, 
By  interlacing  History  with  Wit : 
Thou  hast  described  its  superficial  Treasure, 
Anatomized  its  bowels  at  thy  leasare  ; 
That  MARY-LAND  to  thee  may  duty  owe, 
Who  to  the  World  dost  all  her  Glory  shew  ; 
Then  thou  shall  make  the  Prophesie  fall  true, 
Who  fill  st  the  World  (like  tli  Sea  J  with  knowledge  new. 
William  Bogherst.  (See  note  No.  9.) 
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To  my  Friend  Mr.  George  Alsop,  on  liis  Character  of 
MARY-LAND. 

nnilis  plain,  yet  pithy  and  concise  Description 
-&-  Of  Mary-Lands  plentious  and  sedate  condition, 
With  other  tilings  herein  by  yon  set  forth, 
To  shew  its  Rareness,  and  declare  its  Worth  ; 
Compos  d  in  such  a  time,  when  most  men  were 
Smitten  with  Sickness,  or  surpriz'd  with  Fear, 
Argues  a  Genius  good,  and  Courage  stout, 
In  bringing  this  Design  so  well  about  : 
Such  generous  Freedom  waited  on  thy  brain, 
The  Work  was  done  in  midst  of  greatest  pain  ; 
And  matters  flow 'cZ  so  swiftly  from  thy  source, 
Nature  designed  thee  (sure)  for  such  Discourse. 
Go  on  then  with  thy  Work  so  well  begun, 
Dei  it  come  forth,  and  boldly  see  the  Sun  ; 
Then  shall' t  be  known  to  all,  that  from  thy  Youth 
Thou  heldst  it  Noble  to  maintain  the  Truth, 
'Gainst  all  the  Rabble-rout,  that  yelping  stand, 
To  cast  aspersions  on  thy  MARY-LAND  : 
But  this  thy  Work  shall  vindicate  its  Fame, 
And  as  a  Trophy  memorize  thy  Name, 
So  if  without  a  Tomb  thou  buried  be, 
This  Book's  a  lasting  Monument  for  thee. 

II.  W.,  Master  of  Arts.  (See  note  No.  10). 

From  my  Study, 
Jan.  10,  1665. 
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CHARACTER 

OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF 

f  MARY-LAND. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  situation  and  plenty  of  the  Province  of  Mary-Land. 

ARY-LAND  is  a  Province  situated  upon  the 
JJT JL  large  extending  bowels  of  America,  under  the 
Government  of  the  Lord  Baltemore,  adjacent  North- 
wardly upon  the  Confines  of  New-England,  and 
neighbouring  Southwardly  upon  Virginia,  dwelling 
pleasantly  upon  the  Bay  of  Chwsapike  (see  note  No. 
11),  between  the  Degrees  of  36  and  38,  in  the  Zone 
temperate,  and  by  Mathematical  computation  is  eleven 
hundred  and  odd  Leagues  in  Longitude  from  England, 
being  within  her  own  imbraces  extraordinary  pleasant 
and  fertile.  Pleasant,  in  respect  of  the  multitude  of 
Navigable  Rivers  and  Creeks  that  conveniently  and 
most  profitably  lodge  within  the  amies  of  her  green, 
spreading,  and  delightful  Woods ;  whose  natural 
womb  (by  her  plenty)  maintains  and  preserves  the 
several  diversities  of  Animals  that  rangingly  inhabit 
her  Woods ;  as  she  doth  otherwise  generously  fructifie 
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this  piece  of  Earth  with  almost  all  sorts  of  Vegetables, 
as  well  Flowers  with  their  varieties  of  colours  and 
smells,  as  Herbes  and  Roots  with  their  several  effects 
and  operative  virtues,  that  offer  their  benefits  daily  to 
supply  the  want  of  the  Inhabitant  whene're  their 
necessities  shall  Suh-pcena  them  to  wait  on  their  com- 
mands. So  that  he,  who  out  of  curiosity  desires  to 
see  the  Landskip  of  the  Creation  drawn  to  the  life,  or 
to  read  Natures  universal  Herbal  without  book,  may 
with  the  Opticks  of  a  discreet  discerning,  view  Mary- 
Land  drest  in  her  green  and  fragrant  Mantle  of  the 
Spring.  Neither  do  I  think  there  is  any  place  under 
the  Heavenly  altitude,  or  that  has  footing  or  room 
upon  the  circular  Globe  of  this  world,  that  can  parallel 
this  fertile  and  pleasant  piece  of  ground  in  its  multi- 
plicity, or  rather  Natures  extravagancy  of  a  super- 
abounding  plenty.  For  so  much  doth  this  Country 
increase  in  a  swelling  Spring-tide  of  rich  variety  and 
diversities  of  all  things,  not  only  common  provisions 
that  supply  the  reaching  stomach  of  man  with  a 
satisfactory  plenty,  but  also  extends  with  its  liberality 
and  free  convenient  benefits  to  each  sensitive  faculty, 
according  to  their  several  desiring  Appetites.  So  that 
had  Nature  made  it  her  business,  on  purpose  to  have 
found  out  a  situation  for  the  Soul  of  profitable  Inge- 
nuity, she  could  not  have  fitted  herself  better  in  the 
traverse  of  the  whole  Universe,  nor  in  convenienter 
terms  have  told  man,  Dwell  here,  live  plentifully  and 
he  rich. 
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The  Trees,  Plants,  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Roots  that 
grow  here  in  Mary-Land,  are  the  only  Emblems  or 
Hieroglyphicks  of  our  Adamitical  or  Primitive  situa- 
tion, as  well  for  their  variety  as  odoriferous  smells, 
together  with  their  vertues,  according  to  their  several 
effects,  kinds  and  properties,  which  still  bear  the  Ef- 
figies of  Innocency  according  to  their  original  Grafts; 
which  by  their  dumb  vegetable  Oratory,  each  hour 
speaks  to  the  Inhabitant  in  silent  acts,  That  they 
need  not  look  for  any  other  Terrestrial  Paradice,  to 
suspend  or  tyre  their  curiosity  upon,  while  she  is 
extant.  For  within  her  doth  dwell  so  much  of 
variety,  so  much  of  natural  plenty,  that  there  is  not 
any  thing  that  is  or  may  be  rare,  but  it  inhabits 
within  this  plentious  soyle :  So  that  those  parts  of 
the  Creation  that  have  borne  the  Bell  away  (for  many 
ages)  for  a  vegetable  plentiousness,  must  now  in 
silence  strike  and  vayle  all,  and  whisper  softly  in  the 
auditual  parts  of  Nary-Land,  that  None-  but  she  in  this 
dwells  singular;  and  that  as  well  for  that  she  doth 
exceed  in  those  Fruits,  Plants,  Trees  and  Roots,  that 
dwell  and  grow  in  their  several  Clymes  or  habitable 
parts  of  the  Earth  besides,  as  the  rareness  and  super- 
excellency  of  her  own  glory,  which  she  flour ishly 
abounds  in,  by  the  abundancy  of  reserved  Rarities, 
such  as  the  remainder  of  the  World  (with  all  its 
speculative  art)  never  bore  any  occular  testimony  of 
as  yet.  I  shall  forbear  to  particularize  those  several 
sorts  of  vegetables  that  flourishingly  grows  here,  by 
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reason  of  the  vast  tediousness  that  will  attend  upon 
the  description,  which  therefore  makes  them  much 
more  fit  for  an  Herbal,  than  a  small  Manuscript  or 
History.     (See  note  No.  12). 

As  for  the  wilde  Animals  of  this  Country,  which 
loosely  inhabits  the  Woods  in  multitudes,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  you  an  exact  description '  of  them  all, 
considering  the  multiplicity  as  well  as  the  diversity  of 
so  numerous  an  extent  of  Creatures  :  But  such  as  has 
fallen  within  the  compass  or  prospect  of  my  knowledge, 
those  you  shall  know  of;  videlicet,  the  Deer,  because 
they  are  oftner  seen,  and  more  participated  of  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Land,  whose  acquaintance  by  a 
customary  familiarity  becomes  much  more  common 
than  the  rest  of  Beasts  that  inhabit  the  "Woods  by 
using  themselves  in  Herds  about  the  Christian  Plan- 
tations. Their  flesh,  which  in  some  places  of  this 
Province  is  the  common  provision  the  Inhabitants 
feed  on,  and  which  through  the  extreme  glut  and 
plenty  of  it,  being  daily  killed  by  the  Indians,  and 
brought  in  to  the  liwjlisli,  as  well  as  that  which  is 
killed  by  the  Christian  Inhabitant,  that  doth  it  more 
for  recreation,  than  for  the  benefit  they  reap  by  it. 
I  say,  the  flesh  of  Venison  becomes  (as  to  food)  rather 
denyed,  than  any  way  esteemed  or  desired.  And  this 
I  speak  from  an  experimental  knowledge ;  For  when 
I  was  under  a  Command,  and  debarrd  of  a  four  years 
ranging  Liberty  in  the  Province  of  Manj-Land,  the 
Gentleman  whom  I  served  my  conditional  and  pre- 
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fixed  time  with  all,  had  at  one  time  in  his  house  four- 
score Venisons,  besides  plenty  of  other  provisions  to 
serve  his  Family  nine  months,  they  being  but  seven 
in  number ;  so  that  before  this  Venison  was  brought 
to  a  period-  by  eating,  it  so  nauseated  our  appetites 
and  stomachs,  that  plain  bread  was  rather  courted 
and  desired  than  it. 

The  Deer  (see  note  No.  13)  here  neither  in  shape 
nor  action  differ  from  our  Deer  in  England :  the  Park 
they  traverse  their  ranging  and  unmeasured  walks  in, 
is  bounded  and  impanell'd  in  with  no  other  pales  than 
the  rough  and  billowed  Ocean :  They  are  also  mighty 
numerous  in  the  Woods,  and  are  little  or  not  at  all 
affrighted  at  the  face  of  a  man,  but  (like  the  Does  of 
Whetstons  Park)  (see  note  No.  14)  though  their  hydes 
are  not  altogether  so  gaudy  to  extract  an  admiration 
from  the  beholder,  yet  they  will  stand  (all  most)  till 
they  be  scratcht. 

As  for  the  Wolves,  Bears,  and  Panthers  (see  note 
No.  15)  of  this  Country,  they  inhabit  commonly  in 
great  multitudes  up  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent; yet  at  some  certain  time  they  come  down 
near  the  Plantations,  but  do  little  hurt  or  injury 
worth  noting,  and  that  which  they  do  is  of  so  degene- 
rate and  low  a  nature,  (as  in  reference  to  the  fierceness 
and  heroick  vigour  that  dwell  in  the  same  kind  of 
Beasts  in  other  Countries),  that  they  are  hardly  worth 
mentioning:  For  the  highest  of  their  designs  and 
circumventing  reaches  is  but  cowardly  and  base,  only 
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to  steal  a  poor  Pigg,  or  kill  a  lost  and  half  starved 
Calf.  The  Effigies  of  a  man  terrifies  them  dreadfully, 
for  they  no  sooner  espy  him  but  their  hearts  are  at 
their  mouths,  and  the  spurs  upon  their  heels,  they 
(having  no  more  manners  than  Beasts)  gallop  away, 
and  never  bid  them  farewell  that  are  behind  them. 

The  Elke,  the  Cat  of  the  Mountain,  the  Backoon, 
the  Fox,  the  Beaver,  the  Otter,  the  Possum,  the  Hare, 
the  Squirril,  the  Monack,  the  Musk-Bat  (see  note 
No.  16),  and  several  others  (whom  Pie  omit  for 
brevity  sake)  ■  inhabit  here  in  Mary-Land  in  several 
droves  and  troops,  ranging  the  Woods  at  their 
pleasure. 

The  meat  of  most  of  these  Creatures  is  good  for 
eating,  yet  of  no  value  nor  esteem  here,  by  reason  of 
the  great  plenty  of  other  provisions,  and  are  only 
kill'd  by  the  Indians  of  the  Country  for  their  Hydes 
and  Furrs,  which  become  very  profitable  to  those  that 
have  the  right  way  of  traffiquing  for  them,  as  well  as 
it  redounds  to  the  Indians  that  take  the  pains  to  catch 
them,  and  to  slay  and  dress  their  several  Hydes, 
selling  and  disposing  them  for  such  commodities  as 
their  Heathenish  fancy  delights  in. 

As  for  those  Beasts  that  were  carried  over  at  the 
first  seating  of  the  Country,  to  stock  and  increase  the 
situation,  as  Cows,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs  (see  note 
No.  17),  they  are  generally  tame,  and  use  near  home, 
especially  the  Cows,  Sheep  and  Horses.  The  Hogs, 
whose  increase  is  innumerable  in  the  Woods,  do  dis- 
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frequent  home  more  than  the  rest  of  Creatures  that 
are  look'd  upon  as  tame,  yet  with  little  trouble  and 
pains  they  are  slain  and  made  provision  of.  Now 
they  that  will  with  a  right  Historical  Survey,  view 
the  Woods  of  Mary-Land  in  this  particular,  as  in 
reference  to  Swine,  must  upon  necessity  judge  this 
Land  lineally  descended  from  the  Gadarean  Terri- 
tories.    (See  note  No.  18.) 

Mary-Land  (I  must  confess)  cannot  boast  cf  her 
plenty  of  Sheep  here,  as  other  Countries ;  not  but 
that  they  will  thrive  and  increase  here,  as  well  as  in 
any  place  of  the  World  besides,  but  few  desire  them, 
because  they  commonly  draw  down  the  Wolves  among 
the  Plantations,  as  well  by  the  sweetness  of  their 
flesh,  as  by  the  humility  of  their  nature,  in  not 
making  a  defensive  resistance  against  the  rouirh  deal- 
ing  of  a  ravenous  Enemy.  They  who  for  curiosity 
will  keep  Sheep,  may  expect  that  after  the  Wolves 
have  breathed  themselves  all  day  in  the  Woods  to 
sharpen  their  stomachs,  they  will  come  without  fail 
and  sup  with  them  at  night,  though  many  times  they 
surfeit  themselves  with  the  sawce  that's  dish'd  out  of 
the  muzzle  of  a  Gun,  and  so  in  the  midst  of  their 
banquet  (poor  Animals)  they  often  sleep  with  their 
Ancestors. 

Fowls  of  all  sorts  and  varieties  dwell  at  their  several 
times  and  seasons  here  in  Mary-Land.  The  Turkey, 
the  Woodcock,  the  Pheasant,  the  Partrich,  the  Pigeon, 
and  others,  especially  the  Turkey,  whom  I  have  seen 
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in  whole  hundreds  in  flights  in  the  Woods  of  Mary- 
Land,  being  an  extraordinary  fat  Fowl,  whose  flesh 
is  very  pleasant  and  sweet.  These  Fowls  that  I  have 
named  are  intayled  from  generation  to  generation  to 
the  Woods.  The  Swans,  the  Geese  and  Ducks  (with 
other  Water-Fowl)  derogate  in  this  point  of  setled 
residence  ;  for  they  arrive  in  millionous  multitudes  in 
Alary-Land  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  take 
their  winged  farewell  about  the  midst  of  March  (see 
note  No.  19)  :  But  while  they  do  remain,  and  belea- 
gure  the  borders  of  the  shoar  with  their  winged 
Dragoons,  several  of  them  are  summoned  by  a  Writ 
of  Fieri  facias,  to  answer  their  presumptuous  contempt 
upon  a  Spit. 

As  for  Fish,  which  dwell  in  the  watry  tenements. 
of  the  deep,  and  by  a  providential  greatness  of  power, 
is  kept  for  the  relief  of  several  Countries  in  the  world 
(which  would  else  sink  under  the  rigid  enemy  of 
want),  here  in  Mary-Land  is  a  large  sufliciency,  and 
plenty  of  almost  all  sorts  of  Fishes,  which  live  and 
inhabit  within  her  several  Rivers  and  Creeks,  far 
beyond  the  apprehending  or  crediting  of  those  that 
never  saw  the  same,  which  with  very  much  ease  is 
catched,  to  the  great  refreshment  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Province.   - 

All  sorts  of  Grain,  as  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oates, 
Pease,  besides  several  others  that  have  their  original 
and  birth  from  the  fertile  womb  of  this  Land  (and  no 
where  else),  they  all  grow,  increase,  and  thrive  here 
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in  Mary-Land,  without  the  chargabie  and  laborious 
manuring  of  the  Land  with  Dung ;  increasing  in  such 
a  measure  and  plenty,  by  the  natural  richness  of  the 
Earth,  with  the  common,  beneficial  and  convenient 
showers  of  rain  that  usually  wait  upon  the  several 
Fields  of  Grain  (by  a  natural  instinct) ,  so  that  Famine 
(the  dreadful  Ghost  of  penury  and  want)  is'  never 
known  with  his  pale  visage  to  haunt  the  Dominions 
of  Mary-Land.     (See  note  No.  20). 

Could' st  thou  (0  Earth)  live  thus  obscure,  and  note 
Within  an  Age,  skew  forth  thy  plentious  brow 
Of  rich  variety,  gilded  with  fruitful  Fame, 
That  ( Trumpet-like)  doth  Ileraldize  thy  Name, 
And  tells  the  World  there  is  a  Land  now  found, 
That  all  Earth's  Globe  can't  parallel  its  Ground  9 
Dwell,  and  be  prosperous,  and  with  thy  plenty  feed 
The  craving  Carkcsses  of  those  Souls  that  need. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  Cue  Government  and  Natural  Disposition  of  the  People. 

MARY-LAND,  not  from  the  remoteness  of  her 
situation,  but  from  the  regularity  of  her  well 
ordered  Government,  may  (without  sin,  I  think)  be 
called  Singular:  And  though  she  is  not  supported 
with  such  large  .Revenues  as  some  of  her  Neighbours 
are,  yet  such  is  her  wisdom  in  a  reserved  silence,  and 
not  in  pomp,  to  shew  her  well-conditioned  Estate,  in 
relieving  at  a  distance  the  proud  poverty  of  those  that 
wont  be  seen  they  want,  as  well  as  those  which  by 
undeniable  necessities  are  drove  upon  the  Rocks  of 
pinching  wants :  Yet  such  a  loathsome  creature  is  a 
common  and  folding-handed  Beggar,  that  upon  the 
penalty  of  almost  a  perpetual  working  in  Imprison- 
ment, they  are  not  to  appear,  nor  lurk  near  our 
vigilant  and  laborious  dwellings.  The  Country  hath 
received  a  general  spleen  and  antipathy  against  the 
verv  name  and  nature  of  it;  and  though  there  were 
no  Law  provided  (as  there  is)  to  suppress  it,  I  am 
certainly  confident,  there  is  none  within  the  Province 
that  would  lower  themselves  so  much  below  the  dig- 
nity of  men  to  beg,  as  long  as  limbs  and  life  keep 
house  together ;  so  much  is  a  vigilant  industrious  care 
esteem'd. 
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He  that  desires  to  see  the  real  Platform  of  a  quiet 
and    sober  Government    extant,    Superiority  with    a 

(meek  and  yet  commanding  power  sitting  at  the 
Helme,  steering  the  actions  of  State  quietly,  through 
the  multitude  and  diversity  of  Opinionous  waves  that 
diversly  meet,  let  him  look  on  Mary-Land  with  eyes 
admiring,  and  he'll  then  judge  her,  The  Miracle  of 
this  Age. 

Here  the  Roman  Catholic]:,  and  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal (whom  the  world  would  perswade  have  pro- 
claimed open  Wars  irrevocably  against  each  other), 
contrarywise  concur  in  on  unanimous  parallel  of 
friendship,  and  inseparable  love  intayled  into  one 
another :  All  Inquisitions,  Martyrdom,  and  Banish- 
ments are  not  so  much  as  named,  but  unexpressably 
abhorr'd  by  each  other. 

The  several  Opinions  and  Sects  that  lodge  within 
this  Government,  meet  not  together  in  mutinous  con- 
tempts to  disquiet  the  power  that  bears  Rule,  but 
with  a  reverend  quietness  obeys  the  legal  commands 
of  Authority.  (See  note  No.  21).  Here's  never  seen 
Five  Monarchies  in  a  Zealous  Rebellion,  opposing  the 
Rights  and  Liberties  of  a  true  setled  Government,  or 
Monarchical  Authority:  Nor  did  I  ever  see  (here  in 
Mary-Land)  any  of  those  dancing  Adamitical  Sisters, 
that  plead  a  primitive  Innocency  for  their  base 
obscenity,  and  naked  deportment;  but  I  conceive  if 
some  of  them  were  there  at  some  certain  time  of  the 
year,  between  the  Months  of  January  and  February, 
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when  the  winds  blow  from  the  North- West  quarter  of 
the  world,  that  it  would  both  cool,  and  (I  believe) 
convert  the  hottest  of  these  Zealots  from  their  burn- 
ing and  fiercest  concupiscence.     (See  note  No.  22). 

The  Government  of  this  Province  doth  continually, 
by  all  lawful  means,  strive  to  purge  her  Dominions 
from  such  base  corroding  humors,  that  would  predomi- 
nate upon  the  least  smile  of  Liberty,  did  not  the  Laws 
check  and  bridle  in  those  unwarranted  and  tumultuous 
Opinions.  And  truly,  where  a  kingdom,  State  or 
Government,  keeps  or  cuts  down  the  weeds  of  destruc- 
tive Opinions,  there  must  certainly  be  a  blessed  har- 
mony of  quietness.  And  I  really  believe  this  Land  or 
Government  of  Mary-Land  niay  boast,  that  she  enjoys 
as  much  quietness  from  the  disturbance  of  Rebellious 
Opinions,  as  most  States  or  Kingdoms  do  in  the 
world  :  For  here  every  man  lives  quietly,  and  follows 
his  labour  and  imployment  desiredly;  and  by  the 
protection  of  the  Laws,  they  are  supported  from  those 
molestious  troubles  that  ever  attend  upon  the  Com- 
mons of  other  States  and  Kingdoms,  as  well  as  from 
the  Aquafortial  operation  of  great  and  eating  Taxes. 
Here's  nothing  to  be  levyed  out  of  the  Granaries  of 
Corn ;  but  contrarywise,  by  a  Law  every  Domestick 
Governor  of  a  Family  is  enjoyned  to  make  or  cause 
to  be  made  so  much  Corn  by  a  just  limitation,  as  shall 
be  sufficient  for  him  and  his  Family  (see  note  No.  23) : 
So  that  by  this  wise  and  Janus-like  providence,  the 
thin-jawed  Skeliton  with  his  starv'd  Carkess  is  never 
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seen  walking  the  Woods  of  Mary-Land  to  affrighten 
Children. 

Once  every  year  within  this  Province  is  an  Assem- 
bly called,  and  out  of  every  respective  County  (by  the 
consent  of  the  people)  there  is  chosen  a  number  of 
men,  and  to  them  is  deliver  d  up  the  Grievances  of  the 
Country ;  and  they  maturely  debate  the  matters,  and 
according  to  their  Consciences  make  Laws  for  the 
general  good  of  the  people  ;  and  where  any  former 
Law  that  was  made,  seems  and  is  prejudicial  to  the 
good  or  quietness  of  the  Land,  it  is  repeal'd.  These 
men  that  determine  on  these  matters  for  the  Eepub- 
lique,  are  called  Burgesses,  and  they  commonly  sit  in 
Junto  about  six  weeks,  being  for  the  most  part  good 
ordinary  Householders  of  the  several  Counties,  which 
do  more  by  a  plain  and  honest  Conscience,  than  by 
artificial  Syllogisms  drest  up  in  gilded  Orations.  (See 
note  No.  24). 

Here  Suits  and  Tryals  in  Law  seldome  hold  dispute 
two  Terms  or  Courts,  but  according  as  the  Equity  of 
the  Cause  appears  is  brought  to  a  period.  (See  note 
No.  25).  The  Temples  and  Grays-Inne  are  clear  out 
of  fashion  here :  Marriot  (see  note  No.  26)  would 
sooner  get  a  paunch-devouring  meal  for  nothing,  than 
for  his  invading  Counsil.  Here  if  the  Lawyer  had 
nothing  else  to  maintain  him  but  his  bawling,  he 
might  button  up  his  Chops,  and  burn  his  Buckrom 
Bag,  or  else  hang  it  upon  a  pin  untill  its  Antiquity 
had  eaten  it  up  with  durt  and  dust:   Then  with  a 
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Spade,  like  his  Grandsire  Adam,  turn  up  the  face  of 
the  Creation,  purchasing  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brows,  that  before  was  got  by  the  motionated  Water- 
works of  his  jaws.  So  contrary  to  the  Genius  of  the 
people,  if  not  to  the  quiet  Government  of  the  Province, 
that  the  turbulent  Spirit  of  continued  and  vexatious 
Law,  with  all  its  querks  and  evasions,  is  openly  and 
most  eagerly  opposed,  that  might  make  matters  either 
dubious,  tedious,  or  troublesom.  All  other  matters 
that  would  be  ranging  in  contrary  and  improper 
Spheres,  (in  short)  are  here  by  the  Power  moderated, 
lower  d  and  subdued.  All  villanous  Outrages  that 
are  committed  in  other  States,  are  not  so  much  as 
known  here :  A  man  may  walk  in  the  open  Woods 
as  secure  from  being  externally  dissected,  as  in  his 
own  house  or  dwelling.  So  hateful  is  a  Robber,  that 
if  but  once  imagin'd  to  be  so,  he's  kept  at  a  distance, 
and  shun'd  as  the  Pestilential  noysomness.  (See  note 
No.  27). 

It  is  generally  and  very  remarkably  observed,  That 
those  whose  Lives  and  Conversations  have  had  no 
other  gloss  nor  glory  stampt  on  them  in  their  own 
Country,  but  the  somatization  of  baseness,  were  here 
(by  the  common  civilities  and  deportments  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  Province)  brought  to  detest  and 
loath  their  former  actions.  Here  the  Constable  hath 
no  need  of  a  train  of  Holberteers  (see  note  No.  28), 
that  carry  more  Armour  about  them,  than  heart  to 
guard  him :    Nor  is  he  ever  troubled  to  leave   his 
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Feathered  Nest  to  some  friendly  successor,  while  he 
is  placing  of  his  Lanthern-horn  Guard  at  the  end  of 
some  suspicious  Street,  to  catch  some  Night-walker, 
or  Batchelor  of  Leachery,  that  has  taken  his  Degree 
three  story  high  in  a  Bawdy-house.  Here's  no  New- 
gates  for  pilfering  Felons,  nor  Ludgates  for  Debtors, 
nor  any  Bridewels  (see  note  No.  29)  to  lash  the  soul 
of  Concupiscence  into  a  chast  Repentance.  For  as 
there  is  none  of  these  Prisons  in  Mary-Land,  so  the 
merits  of  the  Country  deserves  none,  but  if  any  be 
foully  vitious,  he  is  so  reserv'd  in  it,  that  he  seldom 
or  never  becomes  popular.  Common  Alehouses  (whose 
dwellings  are  the  only  Receptacles  of  debauchery  and 
baseness,  and  those  Schools  that  trains  up  Youth,  as 
well  as  Age,  to  mine),  in  this  Province  there  are 
none ;  neither  hath  Youth  his  swing  or  range  in  such 
a  profuse  and  unbridled  liberty  as  in  other  Countries ; 
for  from  an  antient  Custom  at  the  primitive  seating 
of  the  place,  the  Son  works  as  well  as  the  Servant  (an 
excellent  cure  for  untanid  Youth),  so  that  before  they 
eat  their  bread,  they  are  commonly  taught  how  to 
earn  it ;  which  makes  them  by  that  time  Age  speaks 
them  capable  of  receiving  that  which  their  Parents 
indulgency  is  ready  to  give  them,  and  which  partly 
is  by  their  own  laborious  industry  purchased,  they 
manage  it  with  such  a  serious,  grave  and  watching 
care,  as  if  they  had  been  Masters  of  Families,  trained 
up  in  that  domestick  and  governing  power  from  their 
Cradles.     These  Christian  Natives  of  the  Land,  espe- 
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cially  those  of  tlie  Masculine  Sex,  are  generally  con- 
veniently confident,  reservedly  subtile,  quick  in 
apprehending,  but  slow  in  resolving ;  and  where  they 
spy  profit  sailing  towards  them  with  the  wings  of  a 
prosperous  gale,  ihare  they  become  much  familiar. 
The  Women  differ  something  in  this  point,  though 
not  much :  They  are  extreme  bashful  at  the  first 
view,  but  after  a  continuance  of  time  hath  brought 
them  acquainted,  there  they  become  discreetly  fami- 
liar, and  are  much  more  talkative  then  men.  All 
Complemental  Courtships,  drest  up  in  critical  Rarities, 
are  meer  strangers  to  them,  plain  wit  comes  nearest 
their  Genius;  so  that  he  that  intends  to  Court  a 
Mary-Land  Girle,  must  have  something  more  than 
the  Tautologies  of  a  long-winded  speech  to  carry  on 
his  design,  or  else  he  may  (for  ought  I  know)  fall 
under  the  contempt  of  her  frown,  and  his  own  windy 
Oration.      (See  note  No.  30). 

One  great  part  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Province 
are  desiredly  Zealous,  great  pretenders  to  Holiness ; 
and  where  any  thing  appears  that  carries  on  the 
Frontispiece  of  its  Effigies  the  stamp  of  Religion, 
though  fundamentally  never  so  imperfect,  they  are 
suddenly  taken  with  it,  and  out  of  an  eager  desire  to 
any  thing  that's  hew,  not  weighing  the  sure  matter  in 
the  Ballance  of  Reason,  are  very  apt  to  be  catcht. 
(See  note  No.  31).  Quakerism  is  the  only  Opinion 
that  bears  the  Bell  away  (see  note  No.  32):  The 
Anabaptists  (see  note  No.  33)  have  little  to  say  here, 
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as  well  as  in  other  places,  since  the  Ghost  of  John  of 
Leyden  haunts  their  Conventicles.  The  Adamite, 
Ranter,  and  Fift-Monarchy  men,  Mary-Land  cannot, 
nay  will  not  digest  within  her  liberal  stomach  such 
corroding  morsels :  So  that  this  Province  is  an  utter 
Enemy  to  blasphemous  and  zealous  Imprecations, 
drain'd  from  the  Lymbeck  of  hellish  and  damnable 
Spirits,  as  well  as  profuse  prophaness,  that  issues  from 
the  prodigality  of  none  but  cract-brain  Sots. 

'  Tis  said  the  Gods  lower  down  that  Chain  above, 
That  lyes  both  Prince  and  Subject  up  in  Love; 
And  if  this  Fiction  of  the  Gods  be  true, 
Few,  Mary-Land,  in  this  can  boast  but  you  : 
Live  ever  blest,  and  let  those  Clouds  that  do 
Eclipse  most  States,  be  always  Lights  to  you; 
And  dwelling  so,  you  may  for  ever  be 
The  only  Emblem  of  Tranquility. 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  ftecessariness  of  Servitude  proved,  with  the  common  usage  of 
Servants  in  Mary-Land,  together  with  their  Prioiledycs. 

AS  there  can  be  no  Monarchy  without  the  Supre- 
macy of  a  King  and  Crown,  nor  no  King  with- 
out Subjects,  nor  any  Parents  without  it  be  by  the 
fruitful  off-spring  of  Children;  neither  can  there  be 
any  Masters,  unless  it  be  by  the  inferior  Servitude  of 
those  that  dwell  under  them,  by  a  commanding  en- 
joynment :  And  since  it  is  ordained  from  the  original 
and  superabounding  wisdom  of  all  things,  That  there 
should  be  Degrees  and  Diversities  amongst  the  Sons 
of  men,  in  acknowledging  of  a  Superiority  from  Infe- 
riors to  Superiors ;  the  Servant  with  a  reverent  and 
befitting  Obedience  is  as  liable  to  this  duty  in  a 
measurable  performance  to  him  whom  he  serves,  as 
the  loyalest  of  Subjects  to  his  Prince.  Then  since  it 
is  a  common  and  ordained  Fate,  that  there  must  be 
Servants  as  well  as  Masters,  and  that  good  Servitudes 
are  those  Colledges  of  Sobriety  that  checks  in  the 
giddy  and  wild-headed  youth  from  his  profuse  and 
uneven  course  of  life,  by  a  limited  constrainment,  as 
well  as  it  otherwise  agrees  with  the  moderate  and  dis- 
creet Servant :  Why  should  there  be  such  an  exclusive 
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Obstacle  in  the  mind?  and.  unreasonable  dispositions 
of  many  people,  against  the  limited  time  of  convenient 
and  necessary  Servitude,  when  it  is  a  thing  so  requi- 
site, that  the  best  of  Kingdoms  would  be  unhing'd 
from  their  quiet  and  well  setled  Government  without 
it.  Which  levelling  doctrine  we  here  of  England  in 
this  latter  age  (whose  womb  was  trussed  out  with 
nothing  but  confused  Rebellion)  have  too  much  expe- 
rienced, and  was  daily  rung  into  the  ears  of  the 
tumultuous  Vulgar  by  the  Bell-wTeather  Sectaries  of 
the  Times :  But  (blessed  be  God)  those  Clouds  are 
blown  over,  and  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom 
coucht  under  a  more  stable  form. 

There  is  no  truer  Emblem  of  Confusion  either  in 
Monarchy  or  Domestick  Governments,  then  when 
either  the  Subject,  or  the  Servant,  strives  for  the 
upper  hand  of  his  Prince,  or  Master,  and  to  be  equal 
with  him,  from  whom  he  receives  his  present  subsist- 
ance  :  Why  then,  if  Servitude  be  so  necessary  that  no 
place  can  be  governed  in  order,  nor  people  live  without 
it,  this  may  serve  to  tell  those  which  prick  up  their 
ears  and  bray  against  it,  That  they  are  none  but 
Asses,  and  deserve  the  Bridle  of  a  strict  commanding 
power  to  reine  them  in  :  For  I'me  certainly  confident, 
that  there  are  several  -Thousands  in  most  Kingdoms 
of  Christendom,  that  could  not  at  all  live  and  subsist, 
unless  they  had  served  some  prefixed  time,  to  learn 
either  some  Trade,  Art,  or  Science,  and  by  either  of 
them  to  extract  their  present  livelihood. 
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Then  methiiiks  this  may  stop  the  mouths  of  those 
that  will  undiscreetly  compassionate  tliem  that  dwell 
under  necessary  Servitudes;  for  let  hut  Parents  of 
an  indifferent  capacity  in  Estates,  when  their  Child- 
rens  age  by  computation  speak  them  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  old,  turn  them  loose  to  the  wide  world, 
without  a  seven  years  working  Apprenticeship  (being 
just  brought  up  to  the  bare  formality  of  a  little  read- 
ing and  writing)  and  you  shall  immediately  see  how 
weak  and  shiftless  they'le  be  towards  the  maintaining 
and  supporting  of  themselves ;  and  (without  either 
stealing  or  begging)  their  bodies  like  a  Sentinel  must 
continually  wait  to  see  when  their  Souls  will  be 
frighted  away  by  the  pale  Ghost  of  a  starving  want. 

Then  let  such,  where  Providence  hath  ordained  to 
live  as  Servants,  either  in  Eivjland  or  beyond  Sea, 
endure  the  prefixed  yoak  of  their  limited  time  with 
patience,  and  then  in  a  small  computation  of  years, 
by  an  industrious  endeavour,  they  may  become  Mas- 
ters and  Mistresses  of  Families  themselves.  And  let 
this  be  spoke  to  the  deserved  praise  of  Mary-Land, 
That  the  four  years  I  served  there  were  not  to  me  so 
slavish,  as  a  two  years  Servitude  of  a  Handicraft 
Apprenticeship  was  here  in  London  ;  Volenti  enim  nil 
difficile:  Not  that  I  write  this  to  seduce  or  delude 
any,  or  to  draw  them  from  their  native  soyle,  but  out 
of  a  love  to  my  Countrymen,  whom  in  the  general  I 
wish  well  to,  and  that  the  lowest  of  them  may  live  in 
such  a  capacity  of  Estate,  as  that  the  bare  interest  of 
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their  Livelihoods  might  not  altogether  depend  upon 
persons  of  the  greatest  extendments. 

Now  those  whose  abilities  here  in  England  are 
capable  of  maintaining  themselves  in  any  reasonable 
and  handsom  manner,  they  had  best  so  to  remain, 
lest  the  roughness  of  the  Ocean,  together  with  the 
staring  visages  of  the  wilde  Animals,  which  they 
may  see  after  their  arrival  into  the  Country,  may 
alter  the  natural  dispositions  of  their  bodies,  that 
the  stay'd  and  solid  part  that  kept  its  motion  by 
Doctor  Trigs  purgation ary  operation,  may  run  beyond 
the  byas  of  the  wheel  in  a  violent  and  laxative  eon- 
fusion. 

Now  contrarywise,  they  who  are  low,  and  make 
bare  shifts  to  buoy  themselves  up  above  the  shabby 
center  of  beggarly  and  incident  casualties,  I  heartily 
could  wish  the  removal  of  some  of  them  into  Mary- 
Land,  which  would  make  much  better  for  them  that 
stay'd  behind,  as  well  as  it  would  advantage  those 
that  went. 

They  whose  abilities  cannot  extend  to  purchase 
their  own  transportation  into  Mary-Land  (and  surely 
he  that  cannot  command  so  small  a  sum  for  so  great 
a  matter,  his  life  must  needs  be  mighty  low  and 
dejected),  I  say  they  may  for  the  debarment  of  a  four 
years  sordid  liberty,  go  over  into  this  Province  and 
there  live  plentiously  well.  And  what's  a  four  years 
Servitude  to  advantage  a  man  all  the  remainder  of 
his  dayes,  making  his  predecessors  happy  in  his  suffi- 
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cient  abilities,   which   be   attained   to  partly  by  the 
restrainment  of  so  small  a  time  ? 

Now  those  that  commit  themselves  into  the  care  of 
the  Merchant  to  carry  them  over,  they  need  not 
trouble  themselves  with  any  inquisitive  search  touch- 
ing their  Voyage ;  for  there  is  such  an  honest  care 
and  provision  made  for  them  all  the  time  they  remain 
aboard  the  Ship,  and  are  sailing  over,  that  they  want 
for  nothing  that  is  necessary  and  convenient. 

The  Merchant  commonly  before  they  go  aboard  the 
Ship,  or  set  themselves  in  any  forwardness  for  their 
Voyage,  has  Conditions  of  Agreements  drawn  between 
him  and  those  that  by  a  voluntary  consent  become 
his  Servants,  to  serve  him,  his  Heirs  or  Assigns, 
according  as  they  in  their  primitive  acquaintance 
have  made  their  bargain  (see  note  No.  34),  some  two, 
some  three,  some  four  years ;  and  whatever  the  Mas- 
ter or  Servant  tyes  himself  up  to  here  in  England  by 
Condition,  the  Laws  of  the  Province  will  force  a  per- 
formance of  when  they  come  there  :  Yet  here  is  this 
Priviledge  in  it  when  they  arrive,  If  they  dwell  not 
with  the  Merchant  they  made  their  first  agreement 
withall,  they  may  choose  whom  they  will  serve  their 
prefixed  time  with ;  and  after  their  curiosity  has 
pitch t  on  one  whom  they  think  fit  for  their  turn,  and 
that  they  may  live  well  withall,  the  Merchant  makes 
an  Assignment  of  the  Indenture  over  to  him  whom 
they  of  their  free  will  have  chosen  to  be  their  Master, 
in  the  same  nature  as  we  here  in  England  (and  no 
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otherwise)  turn  over  Covenant  Servants  or  Appren- 
tices from  one  Master  to  another.  Then  let  those 
whose  chaps  are  always  breathing  forth  those  filthy 
dregs  of  abusive  exclamations,  which  are  Lymbeckt 
from  their  sottish  and  preposterous  brains,  against 
this  Country  of  Mary-Land,  saying.  That  those  which 
are  transported  over  thither,  are  sold  in  open  Market 
for  Slaves,  and  draw  in  Carts  like  Horses;  which  is 
so  damnable  an  untruth,  that  if  they  should  search  to 
the  very  Center  of  Hell,  and  enquire  for  a  Lye  of  the 
most  antient  and  damned  stamp,  I  confidently  believe 
they  could  not  find  one  to  parallel  this :  For  know, 
That  the  Servants  here  in  Mary-Lai  id  of  all  Colonies, 
distant  or  remote  Plantations,  have  the  least  cause  to 
complain,  either  for  strictness  of  Servitude,  want  of 
Provisions,  or  need  of  xYpparel :  Five  dayes  and  a  half 
in  the  Summer  weeks  is  the  alotted  time  that  they 
work  in ;  and  for  two  months,  when  the  Sun  predomi- 
nates in  the  highest  pitch  of  his  heat,  they  claim  an 
antient  and  customary  Privileclge,  to  repose  themselves 
three  hours  in  the  day  within  the  house,  and  this  is 
undeniably  granted  to  them  that  work  in  the  Fields. 

In  the  Winter  time,  which  lasteth  three  months 
(viz.),  December,  January,  and  February,  they  do  little 
or  no  work  or  imployment,  save  cutting  of  wood  to 
make  good  fires  to  sit  by,  unless  their  Ingenuity  will 
prompt  them  to  hunt  the  Deer,  or  Bear,  or  recreate 
themselves  in  Fowling,  to  slaughter  the  Swans,  Geese, 
and  Turkeys  (which  this  Country  affords  in  a  most 
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plentiful  maimer)  :  For  every  Servant  has  a  Gun, 
Powder  and  Shot  allowed  him,  to  sport  him  withall 
on  all  Holidayes  and  leasurable  times,  if  he  be  capable 
of  using  it,  or  be  willing  to  learn. 

Now  those  Servants  which  come  over  into  this 
Province,  being  Artificers,  they  never  (during  their 
Servitude)  work  in  the  Fields,  or  do  any  other  imploy- 
ment  save  that  which  their  Handicraft  and  Mechanick 
endeavours  are  capable  of  putting  them  upon,  and  are 
esteem'd  as  well  by  their  Masters,  as  those  that  imploy 
them,  above  measure.  He  that's  a  Tradesman  here 
in  Mary-Land  (though  a  Servant),  lives  as  well  as 
most  common  Handicrafts  do  in  London,  though  they 
may  want  something  of  that  Liberty  which  Freemen 
have,  to  go  and  come  at  their  pleasure ;  yet  if  it  were 
rightly  understood  and  considered,  what  most  of  the 
Liberties  of  the  several  poor  Tradesmen  are  taken  up 
about,  and  what  a  care  and  trouble  attends  that  thing 
they  call  Liberty,  which  according  to  the  common 
translation  is  but  Idleness,  and  (if  weighed  in  the 
Ballance  of  a  just  Reason)  will  be  found  to  be  much 
heavier  and  cloggy  then  the  four  years  restrainment 
of  a  Mary-Land  Servitude.  He  that  lives  in  the 
nature  of  a  Servant  in  this  Province,  must  serve  but 
four  years  by  tin.'  Custom  of  the  Country ;  and  when 
the  expiration  of  his  time  speaks  him  a  Freeman, 
there's  a  Law  in  the  Province,  that  enjoyns  his  Master 
whom  he  hath  served  to  give  him  Fifty  Acres  of  Land, 
Corn  to  serve  him  a  whole  year,  three  Suits  of  Apparel, 
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with  things  necessary  to  them,  and  Tools  to  work 
withall  5  so  that  they  are  no  sooner  free,  but  they  are 
ready  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and  when  once  entred, 
they  live  passingly  well.     (See  note  No.  35). 

The  Women  that  go  over  into  this  Province  as  Ser- 
vants, have  the  best  luck  here  as  in  any  place  of  the 
world  besides ;  for  they  are  no  sooner  on  shoar,  but 
they  are  courted  into  a  Copulative  Matrimony,  which 
some  of  them  (for  aught  I  know)  had  they  not  come  to 
such  a  Market  with  their  Virginity,  might  have  kept 
it  by  them  untill  it  had  been  mouldy,  unless  they  had 
let  it  out  by  a  yearly  rent  to  some  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Lewknors-Lune  (see  note  No.  36),  or  made  a  Deed 
of  Gift  of  it  to  Mother  Coney*  having  only  a  poor 
stipend  out  of  it,  untill  the  Gallows  or  Hospital  called 
them  away.  Men  have  not  altogether  so  good  luck 
as  Women  in  this  kind,  or  natural  preferment,  with- 
out they  be  good  Rhetoricians,  and  well  versd  in  the 
Art  of  perswasion,  then  (probably)  they  may  ryvet 
themselves  in  the  time  of  their  Servitude  into  the 
private  and  reserved  favour  of  their  Mistress,  if  Age 
speak  their  Master  deficient. 

In  short,  touching  the  Servants  of  this  Province, 
they  live  well  in  the  time  of  their  Service,  and  by 
their  restrainment  in  that  time,  they  are  made  capa- 
ble of  living  much  better  when  they  come  to  be  free ; 
which  in  several  other  parts  of  the  world  I  have 
observed,  That  after  some  servants  have  brought  their 
indented  and  limited  time  to  a  just  and  legal  period 
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by  Servitude,  they  have  been  much  more  incapable  of 
supporting  themselves  from  sinking  into  the  Gulf  of  a 
slavish,  poor,  fettered,  and  intangled  life,  then  all  the 
fastness  of  their  prefixed  time  did  involve  them  in 
before. 

Now  the  main  and  principal  Reason  of  those  inci- 
dent casualties,  that  wait  continually  upon  the  resi- 
dences of  most  poor  Artificers,  is  (I  gather)  from  the 
multiciplicity  or  innumerableness  of  those  several 
Companies  of  Tradesmen,  that  dwell  so  closely  and 
stiflingly  together  in  one  and  the  same  place,  that 
like  the  chafing  Gum  in  Watered-Tabby,  they  eat  into 
the  folds  of  one  anothers  Estates.  And  this  might 
easily  be  remedied,  would  but  some  of  them  remove 
and  disperse  distantly  where  want  and  necessity  calls 
for  them ;  their  dwellings  (I  am  confident)  would  be 
much  larger,  and  their  conditions  much  better,  as  well 
in  reference  to  their  Estates,  as  to  the  satisfactoriness 
of  their  minds,  having  a  continual  imployment,  and 
from  that  imployment  a  continual  benefit,  without 
either  begging,  seducing,  or  flattering  for  it,  encroach- 
ing that  one  month  from  one  of  the  same  profession, 
that  they  are  heaved  out  themselves  the  next.  For 
I  have  observed  on  the  other  side  of  Mary-Land,  that 
the  whole  course  of  most  Mechanical  endeavours,  is 
to  catch,  snatch,  and  undervalue  one  another,  to  get 
a  little  work,  or  a  Customer;  which  when  they  have 
attained  by  their  lowbuilt  and  sneaking  circumvent- 
ings,  it  stands  upon  so  ilashy,  mutable,  and  transitory 
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a  foundation,  that  the  best  of  his  hopes  is  commonly 
extinguisht  before  the  poor  undervalued  Tradesman 
is  warm  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  Customer. 

Then  did  not  a  cloud  of  low  and  base  Cowardize 
eclipse  the  Spirits  of  these  men,  these  things  might 
easily  be  diverted ;  but  they  had  as  live  take  a  Bear 
by  the  tooth,  as  think  of  leaving  their  own  Country, 
though  they  live  among  their  own  National  people, 
and  are  governed  by  the  same  Laws  they  have  here, 
yet  all  this  wont  do  with  them ;  and  all  the  Reason 
they  can  render  to  the  contrary  is,  There's  a  great 
Sea  betwixt  them  and  Mary-Land,  and  in  that  Sea 
there  are  Fishes,  and  not  only  Fishes  but  great  Fishes, 
and  then  should  a  Ship  meet  with  such  an  inconsi- 
derable encounter  as   a  Whale,  one  blow  with  his 
tayle,  and  then  Lord  have  Mercy  upon  us :  Yet  meet 
with  these  men  in  their  common  Exchange,  which  is 
one  story  high  in  the  bottom  of  a  Celler,  disputing 
over  a  Black-pot,  it  would  be  monstrously  dreadful 
here  to  insert  the  particulars,  one  swearing  that  he 
was  the  first  that  scaled  the  Walls  of  Dundee,  when 
the  Bullets  flew  about  their  ears  as  thick  as  Hail- 
stones usually  fall  from  the  Sky;  which  if  it  were  but 
rightly  examined,  the  most  dangerous  Engagement 
that  ever  he  was  in,  was  but  at  one  of  the  flashy 
battels  at  Finsbury  (see  note  No.   37),  where   com- 
monly there's  more  Custard  greedily  devoured,  than 
men  prejudiced  by  the  rigour  of  the  War.     Others  of 
this  Company  relating  their  several  dreadful  exploits, 
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and  when  they  are  just  entring  into  the  particulars, 
let  but  one  step  in  and  interrupt  their  discourse,  by 
telling  them  of  a  Sea  Voyage,  and  the  violency  of 
storms  that  attends  it,  and  that  there  are  no  back- 
doors to  run  out  at,  which  they  call,  a  handsom 
Retreat  and  Charge  again  ;  the  apprehensive  danger 
of  this  is  so  powerful  and  penetrating  on  them,  that  a 
damp  sweat  immediately  involves  their  Microcosm, 
so  that  Margery  the  old  Matron  of  the  Celler,  is  fain 
to  run  for  a  half-peny-worth  of  Angelica  to  rub  their 
nostrils;  and  though  the  Port-hole  of  their  bodies 
has  been  stopt  from  a  convenient  Evacuation  some 
several  months,  theyl'e  need  no  other  Suppository  to 
open  the  Orifice  of  their  Esculent  faculties  then  this 
Kelation,  as  their  Drawers  or  Breeches  can  more  at 
large  demonstrate  to  the  inquisitive  search  of  the 
curious. 

Now  I  know  that  some  will  be  apt  to  judge,  that  I 
have  written  this  last  part  out  of  derision  to  some  of 
my  poor  Mechanick  Country-men :  Truly  I  must 
needs  tell  those  to  their  face  that  think  so  of  me,  that 
they  prejudice  me  extremely,  by  censuring  me  as 
guilty  of  any  such  crime :  What  I  have  written  is 
only  to  display  the  sordidness  of  their  dispositions, 
who  rather  than  they  will  remove  to  another  Country 
to  live  plentiously  well,  and  give  their  Neighbors 
more  Elbow-room  and  space  to  breath  in,  they  will 
croud  and  throng  upon  one  another,  with  the  pressure 
of  a  beggarly  and  unnecessary  weight. 
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That  which  I  have  to  say  more  in  this  business,  is 
a  hearty  and  desirous  wish,  thai;  the  several  poor 
Tradesmen  here  in  London  that  I  know,  and  have 
borne  an  occular  testimony  of  their  want,  might  live 
so  free  from  care  as  I  did  when  I  dwelt  in  the  bonds 
of  a  four  years  Servitude  in  Mary-Land. 

Be  jusi  {Jjomestick  Monarehs)  unto  them 

That  dwell  as  Household  Subjects  to  each  Realm  ; 

Let  not  your  Power  make  you  be  too  severe, 

Where  there  s  small  faults  reign  in  your  sharp  Career  : 

So  that  the  Worlds  base  yelping  Crew 

May' at  bark  what  I  have  wrote  is  writ  untrue, 

So  use  your  Servants,  if  there  come  no  more, 

They  may  serve  Eight,  instead  of  serving  Four. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Upon  Trafique,  and  what  Merchandizing  Commodities  this  Province 
affords,  also  how  Tobacco  is  planted  and  made  Jit  for  Commerce. 

TRafique,  Commerce,  and  Trade,  are  those  great 
wheeles  that  by  their  circular  and  continued 
motion,  turn  into  most  Kingdoms  of  the  Earth  the 
plenty  of  abundant  Riches  that  they  are  commonly 
fed  with  all :  For  Trafique  in  his  right  description,  is 
the  very  soul  of  a  Kingdom;  and  should  but  Fate 
ordain  a  removal  of  it  for  some  years,  from  the  richest 
and  most  populous  Monarchy  that  dwells  in  the  most 
fertile  clyme  of  the  whole  Universe,  he  would  soon 
find  by  a  woful  experiment,  the  miss  and  loss  of  so 
reviving  a  supporter.  And  I  am  certainly  confident, 
that  England  would  as  soon  feel  her  feebleness  by 
withclrawment  of  so  great  an  upholder;  as  well  in 
reference  to  the  internal  and  healthful  preservative  of 
her  Inhabitants,  for  want  of  those  Medicinal  Drugs 
that  are  landed  upon  her  Coast  every  year,  as  the 
external  profits,  Glory  and  beneficial  Graces  that 
accrue  by  her. 

Paracelsus  might  knock  down  his  Forge,  if  Traficpie 
and  Commerce  should  once  cease,  and  grynde  the  hilt 
of  his  Sword  into  Powder,  and  take  some  of  the  Infu- 
sion to  make  him  so  valorous,  that  he  might  cut  his 
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own  Throat  in  the  honor  of  Mercury:  Galen  might 
then  burn  his  Herbal,  and  like  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
build  him  a  Tomb  in  his  Garden,  and  so  rest  from  his 
labours :  Our  Physical  Collegians  of  London  would 
have  no  cause  then  to  thunder  Fire-balls  at  Nich.  Cul- 
peppers  Dispensatory  (see  note  No.  38).  All  Herbs, 
Roots,  and  Medicines  would  bear  their  original  chris- 
tening, that  the  ignorant  might  understand  them : 
Album  grecum  would  not  be  Album  grecum  (see  note 
No.  39)  then,  but  a  Dogs  turd  would  be  a  Dogs  turd 
in  plain  terms,  in  spight  of  their  teeth. 

If  Trade  should  once  cease,  the  Custom-house  would 
soon  miss  her  hundreds  and  thousands  Hogs-heads  of 
Tobacco  (see  note  No.  40),  that  use  to  be  throng  in 
her  every  year,  as  well  as  the  Grocers  would  in  their 
Ware-houses  and  Boxes,  the  Gentry  and  Commonalty 
in  their  Pipes,  the  Physician  in  his  Drugs  and  Medi- 
cinal Compositions;  The  (leering)  Waiters  for  want 
of  imployment,  might  (like  so  many  Diogenes)  intomb 
themselves  in  their  empty  Casks,  and  routing  them- 
selves off  the  Key  into  the  Thames,  there  wander  up 
and  down  from  tide  to  tide  in  contemplation  of  Aris- 
totles  unresolved  curiosity,  until  the  rottenness  of  their 
circular  habitation  give  them  a  Quietus  est,  and  fairly 
surrender  them  up  into  the  custody  of  those  who  both 
for  profession,  disposition  and  nature,  lay  as  near 
claim  to  them,  as  if  they  both  tumbled  in  one  belly, 
and  for  name  they  jump  alike,  being  according  to  the 
original  translation  both  Sharkes. 
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Silks  and  Cambrieks,  and  Lawns  to  make  sleeves, 
would  be  as  soon  miss'd  at  Court,  as  Gold  and  Silver 
would  be  in  the  Mint  and  Pockets:  The  Low-Country 
Soldier  would  be  at  a  cold  stand  for  Outlandish  Furrs 
to  make  him  Mulls,  to  keep  his  ten  similitudes  warm 
in  the  Winter,  as  well  as  the  Furrier  for  want  of 
Skins  to  uphold  his  Trade. 

Should  Commerce  once  cease,  there  is  no  Country 
in  the  habitable  world  but  would  undoubtedly  miss 
that  nourishing,  splendid  and  rich  gallantry  of  Equi- 
page, that  Trafique  maintained  and  drest  her  up  in, 
before  she  received  that  fatal  Eclipse :  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Spain*  together  with  all  the 
Kingdoms  — : — 

But  stop  (good  Muse)  lest  I  should,  like  the  Parson 
of  Pa  nereis  (see  note  No.  41),  run  so  far  from  my  Text 
in  half  an  hour,  that  a  two  hours  trot  back  again 
would  hardly  fetch  it  up  :  I  had  best  while  I  am 
alive  in  my  Doctrine,  to  think  again  of  Mary-Land, 
lest,  the  business  of  other  Countries  take  up  so  much 
room  in  my  brain,  that  I  forget  and  bury  her  in 
oblivion. 

The  three  main  Commodities  this  Country  affords 
for  Trafique,  are  Tobacco,  Furrs,  and  Flesh.  Furrs 
and  Skins,  as  Beavers,  Otters,  Musk-Eats,  Rackoons, 
Wild-Cats,  and  Elke  or  Buffeloe  (see  note  No.  4-2), 
with  divers  others,  which  were  first  made  vendible  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Country,  and  sold  to  the  Inha- 
bitant, and  by  them  to  the  Merchant,  and  so  trans- 
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ported  into  England  and  other  places  where  it  becomes 
most  commodious. 

Tobacco  is  the  only  solid  Staple  Commodity  of  this 
Province  :  The  use  of  it  was  first  found  out  by  the 
Indians  many  Ages  agoe,  and  transferr'd  into  Chris- 
tendom by  that  great  Discoverer  of  America  Columbus. 
It's  generally  made  by  all  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
Province,  and  between  the  months  of  March  and  April 
'they  sow  the  seed  (which  is  much  smaller  then  Mus- 
tard-seed) in  small  beds  and  patches  digg'd  up  and 
made  so  by  art,  and  about  May  the  Plants  commonly 
appear  green  in  those  beds :  In  June  they  are  trans- 
planted from  their  beds,  and  set  in  little  hillocks  in 
distant  rowes,  dug- up  for  the  same  purpose;  some 
twice  or  thrice  they  are  weeded,  and  succoured  from 
their  illegitimate  Leaves  that  would  be  peeping  out 
from  the  body  of  the  Stalk.  They  top  the  several 
Plants  as  they  find  occasion  in  their  predominating 
rankness :  About  the  middle  of  September  they  cut 
the  Tobacco  down,  and  carry  it  into  houses,  (made 
for  that  purpose)  to  bring  it  to  its  purity :  And  after 
it  has  attained,  by  a  convenient  attendance  upon 
time,  to  its  perfection,  it  is  then  tyed  up  in  bundles, 
and  packt  into  Hogs-heads,  and  then  laid  by  for  the 
Trade. 

Between  November  and  January  there  arrives  in 
this  Province  Shipping  to  the  number  of  twenty  sail 
and  upwards  (see  note  No.  43),  all  Merchant-men 
loaden  with  Commodities  to  Trafique  and  dispose  of, 
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trucking  with  the  Planter  for  Silks,  Hollands,  Serges, 
and  Broad-clothes,  with  other  necessary  Goods,  priz'd 
at  such  and  such  rates  as  shall  be  judg'd  on  is  fair 
and  legal,  for  Tobacco  at  so  much  the  pound,  and 
advantage  on  both  sides  considered;  the  Planter  for 
his  work,  and  the  Merchant  for  adventuring  himself 
and  his  Commodity  into  so  far  a  Country:  Thus  is  the 
Trade  on  both  sides  drove  on  with  a  Mr  and  honest 
Decorum. 

The  Inhabitants  of  this  Province  are  seldom  or 
never  put  to  the  affrightment  of  being  robb'd  of  their 
money,  nor  to  dirty  their  Fingers  by  telling  of  vast 
sums :  They  have  more  bags  to  carry  Corn,  then 
Coyn ;  and  though  they  want;  but  why  should  I  call 
that  a  want  which  is  only  a  necessary  miss  ?  the  very 
effects  of  the  dirt  of  this  Province  affords  as  great  a 
profit  to  the  general  Inhabitant,  as  the  Gold  of  Peru 
doth  to  the  straight-breecht  Commonalty  of  the 
Spaniard. 

Our  Shops  and  Exchanges  of  Mary-Land,  are  the 
Merchants  Store-houses,  where  with  few  words  and 
protestations  Goods  are  bought  and  delivered;  hot 
like  those  Shop-keepers  Boys  in  London,  that  contin- 
ually cry,  What  do  ye  lack  Sir  ?  What  d'ye  huy? 
yelping  with  so  wide  a  mouth,  as  if  some  Apothecary 
had  hired  their  mouths  to  stand  open  to  catch  Gnats 
and  Vagabond  Flyes  in. 

Tobacco  is  the  currant  Coyn  of  Mary-Land,  and 
will  sooner  purchase  Commodities  from  the  Merchant, 
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then  money.  I  must  confess  the  New-England  men 
that  trade  into  tills  Province,  had  rather  have  fat 
Pork  for  their  Goods;  than  Tobacco  or  Furrs  (see  note 
No.  44),  which  I  conceive  is,  because  their  bodies 
being  fast  bound  up  with  the  cords  of  restringent 
Zeal,  they  are  fain  to  make  use  of  the  lineaments 
of  this  Non-Canaanite  creature  physically  to  loosen 
them ;  for  a  bit  of  a  pound  upon  a  two-peny  Rye  loaf, 
according  to  the  original  Receipt,  will  bring  the  cos- 
tiv'st  red-ear'd  Zealot  in  some  three  hours  time  to  a 
fine  stool,  if  methodically  observed. 

3 feeler a-\Y'mes,  Sugars,  Salt,  Wickar-Chairs,  and 
Tin  Candlesticks,  is  the  most  of  the  Commodities  they 
bring  in  :  They  arrive  in  Mary-Land  about  September, 
being  most  of  them  Ketches  and  Barkes,  and  such 
small  Vessels,  and  those  dispersing  themselves  into 
several  small  Creeks  of  this  Province,. to  sell  and  dis- 
pose of  their  Commodities,  where  they  know  the 
Market  is  most  fit  for  their  small  Adventures. 

Barbadoes  (see  note  No.  45),  together  with  the 
several  adjacent  Islands,  has  much  Provision  yearly 
from  this  Province:  And  though  these  Sun-burnt 
Phaetons  think  to  outvye  Mary-Land  in  their  Silks 
and  Puffs,  daily  speaking  against  her  whom  their 
necessities  makes  them  beholding  to,  and  like  so 
many  Don  Diegos  that  becackt  Pauls,  cock  their  Felts 
and  look  big  upon't ;  yet  if  a  man  could  go  down  into 
their  infernal s,  and  see  how  it  fares  with  them  there, 
I  believe  he  would  hardly  find  any  other  Spirit  to 
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buoy  them  up,  then  the  ill-visaged  Ghost  of  want, 
that  continually  wanders  from  gut  to  gut  to  feed  upon 
the  undigested  rynes  of  Potatoes. 

Trafique  is  Earth's  great  Atlas,  that  supports 
The  pay  of  Armies,  and  the  height  of  Courts, 
And  makes  MechaMcks  live,  that  else  would  die 
Meer  starving  Martyrs  to  their  penury  : 
None  but  the  Merchant  of  this  thing  can  boast, 
He,  like  the  Bee,  comes  loaden  from  each  Coast, 
And  to  all  Kingdoms,  as  within  a  Hive, 
Stoics  up  those  Riches  that  doth  make  them  thrive : 
Be  thrifty,  Mary-Land,  keep  what  thou  hast  in  store, 
And  each  years  IVaJique  to  thy  self  get  more. 
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A  Relation  of  the  Customs,  Manners,  Absurdities,  and 

Religion  of  the  Susquehanock  (see  note  No.  46) 

Indians  in  and  near  Mary-Land. 

AS  the  diversities  of  Languages  (since  Babels  con- 
fusion) has  made  the  distinction  between  people 
and  people,  in  this  Christendompart  of  the  world ;  so 
are  they  distinguished  Nation  from  Nation,  by  the 
diversities  and  confusion  of  their  Speech  and  Lan- 
guages (see  note  No.  47)  here  in  America;  And  as 
every  Nation  differs  in  their  Laws,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  so  do  they  the  very 
same  here ;  That  it  would  be  a  most  intricate  and 
laborious  trouble,  to  run  (with  a  description)  through 
the  several  Nations  of  Indians  here  in  America,  consi- 
dering the  innumerableness  and  diversities  of  them 
that  dwell  on  this  vast  and  unmeasured  Continent : 
But  rather  then  tie  be  altogether  silent,  I  shall  do 
like  the  Painter  in  the  Comedy,  who  being  to  limne 
out  the  Pourtraiture  of  the  Furies,  as  they  severally 
appeared,  set  himself  behind  a  Pillar,  and  between 
fright  and  amazement,  drew  them  by  guess.  Those 
Indians  that  I  have  convers'd  withall  here  in  this 
Province  of  Mary-Land,  and  have  had  any  occular 
experimental  view  of  either  of  their  Customs,  Man- 
ners, Religions,  and  Absurdities,  are  called  by  the 
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name  of  Susq^eha7iQcks,  being  a  people  lookt  upon  by 
the  Christian  Inhabitants,  as  the  most  Noble  and 
Heroick  Nation  of  Indians  that  dwell  upon  the  con- 
fines of  America ;  also  are  so  allowed  and  lookt  upon 
by  the  rest  of  the  Indians^  by  a  submissive  and  tribu- 
tary acknowledgement;  being  a  people  cast  into  the 
mould  of  a  most  large  and  Warlike  deportment,  the 
men  being  for  the  most  part  seven  foot  high  in  lati- 
tude, and  in  magnitude  and  bulk  suitable  co  so  high 
a  pitch ;  their  voyce  large  and  hollow,  as  ascending 
out  of  a  Cave,  their  gate  and  behavior  strait,  stately 
and  majestick,  treading  on  the  Earth  with  as  much 
pride,  contempt,  and  disdain  to  so  sordid  a  Center, 
as  can  be  imagined  from  a  creature  derived  from  the 
same  mould  and  Earth. 

Their  bodies  are  cloth'd  with  no  other  Armour  to 
defend  them  from  the  nipping  frosts  of  a  benumbing 
Winter,  or  the  penetrating  and  scorching  influence  of 
the  Sun  in  a  hot  Summer,  then  what  Nature  gave 
them  when  they  parted  with  the  dark  receptacle  of 
their  mothers  womb.  They  go  Men,  Women  and 
Children,  all  naked,  only  where  shame  leads  them  by 
a  natural  instinct  to  be  reservedly  modest,  there  they 
become  eoverd.  The  formality  of  Jezahels  artificial 
Glory  is  much  courted  and  followed  by  these  Indians, 
only  in  matter  of  colours  (I  conceive)  they  differ. 

The  Indians  paint  upon  their  faces  one  stroke  of 
red,  another  of  green,  another  of  white,  and  another 
of  black,  so  that  when  they  have  accomplished  the 
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Equipage  of  their  Countenance  in  this  trim,  they  are 
the  only  Hieroglyphicks  and  Representatives  of  the 
Furies.  Their  skins  are  naturally  white,  but  altered 
from  their  originals  by  the  several  dyings  of  Roots 
and  Barks,  that  they  prepare  and  make  useful  to 
metamorphize  their  hydes  into  a  dark  Cin anion  brown. 
The  hair  of  their  head  is  black,  long  and  harsh,  but 
where  Nature  hath  appointed  the  situation  of  it  any 
where  else,  they  divert  it  (by  an  antient  custom)  from 
its  growth,  by  pulling  it  up  hair  by  hair  by  the  root 
in  its  primitive  appearance.  Several  of  them  wear 
divers  impressions  on  their  breasts  and  armes,  as  the 
picture  of  the  Devil,  Bears,  Tigers,  and  Panthers, 
which  are  imprinted  on  their  several  lineaments  with 
much  difficulty  and  pain,  with  an  irrevocable  determi- 
nation of  its  abiding  there  :  And  this  they  count  a 
badge  of  Heroick  Valour,  and  the  only  Ornament  due 
to  their  Heroes.     (See  note  No.  48). 

These  Susquelianock  Indians  are  for  the  most  part 
great  Warriours,  and  seldom  sleep  one  Summer  in  the 
quiet  armes  of  a  peaceable  Rest,  but  keep  (by  their 
present  Power,  as  well  as  by  their  former  Conquest) 
the  several  Nations  of  Indians  round  about  them,  in  a 
forceable  obedience  and  subjection. 

Their  Government  is  wrapt  up  in  so  various  and 
intricate  a  Laborynth,  that  the  speculativ'st  Artist  in 
the  whole  World,  with  his  artificial  and  natural 
Opticks,  cannot  see  into  the  rule  or  sway  of  these 
Indians,  to  distinguish  what  name  of  Government  to 
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call  them  by;  though  Purc/tas  (see  note -No.  49)  in 
his  Peregrination  between  London  and  Essex,  (which 
he  calls  the  whole  World)  will  undertake  (forsooth) 
to  make  a  Monarchy  of  them,  but  if  he  had  said 
Anarchy,  his  word  would  have  pass'cl  with  a  better 
belief.  All  that  ever  I  could  observe  in  them  as  to 
this  matter  is,  that  he  that  is  most  cruelly  Valorous, 
is  accounted  the  most  Noble  :  Here  is  very  seldom 
any  creeping  from  a  Country  Farm,  into  a  Courtly 
Gallantry,  by  a  sum  of  money ;  nor  feeing  the  Heralds 
to  put  Daggers  and  Pistols  into  their  Armes,  to  make 
the  ignorant  believe  that  they  are  lineally  descended 
from  the  house  of  the  Wars  and  Conquests ;  he  that 
fights  best  carries  it  here. 

When  they  determine  to  go  upon  some  Design  that 
will  and  doth  require  a  Consideration,  some  six  of 
them  get  into  a  comer,  and  sit  in  Juncto;  and  if 
thought  fit,  their  business  is  made  popular,  and  imme- 
diately put  into  action ;  if  not,  they  make  a  full  stop 
to  it,  and  are  silently  reserv'd. 

The  Warlike  Equipage  they  put  themselves  in 
when  they  prepare  for  Beloncis  March,  is  with  their 
faces,  armes,  and  breasts  confusedly  painted,  their 
hair  greased  with  Bears  oyl,  and  stuck  thick  with 
Swans  Feathers,  with  a  wreath  or  Diadem  of  black 
and  white  Beads  upon  their  heads,  a  small  Hatchet, 
instead  of  a  Cymetre,  stuck  in  their  girts  behind  them, 
and  either  with  Guns,  or  Bows  and  Arrows.  In  this 
posture  and  dress  they  march  out  from  their  Fort,  or 
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dwelling,  to  the  number  of  Forty  in  a  Troop,  singing 
(or  rather  howling  out)  the  Decades  or  Warlike 
exploits  of  their  Ancestors,  ranging  the  .wide  Woods 
untill  their  fury  has  met  with  an  Enemy  worthy  of 
their  Revenge.  What  Prisoners  fall  into  their  hands 
by  the  destiny  of  War,  they  treat  them  very  civilly 
while  the\-  remain  with  them  abroad,  but  when  they 
once  return  homewards,  the}^  then  begin  to  dress  them 
in  the  habit  for  death,  putting  on  their  heads  and 
armes  wreaths  of  Beads,  greazing  their  hair  with  fat, 
some  going  before,  and  the  rest  behind,  at  equal  dis- 
tance from  their  Prisoners,  bellowing  in  a  strange  and 
confused  manner,  which  is  a  true  presage  and  fore- 
runner of  destruction  to  their  then  conquered  Enemy. 
(See  note  No.  50) . 

In  this  manner  of  march  they  continue  till  they 
have  brought  them  to  their  Berken  City  (see  note 
No.  51),  where  they  deliver  them  up  to  those  that  in 
cruelty  will  execute  them,  without  either  the  legal 
Judgement  of  a  Council  of  War,  or  the  benefit  of  their 
Clergy  at  the  Common  Law.  The  common  and  usual 
deaths  they  put  their  Prisoners  to,  is  to  bind  them  to 
stakes,  making  a  fire  some  distance  from  them ;  then 
one  or  other  of  them,  whose  Genius  delights  in  the  art 
of  Paganish  dissection,  with  a  sharp  knife  or  flint  cuts 
the  Cutis  or  outermost  skin  of  the  brow  so  deep,  untill 
their  nails,  or  rather  Talons,  can  fasten  themselves 
firm  and  secure  in,  then  (with  a  most  rigid  jerk)  dis- 
robeth  the  head  of  skin  and  hair  at  one  pull,  leaving 
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the  skull  almost  as  bare  as  those  Monumental  Skeli- 
tons  at  Chyrurgions-Hall ;  but  for  fear  they  should 
get  cold  by  leaving  so  warm  and  customary  a  Cap  off, 
they  immediately  apply  to  the  skull  a  Cataplasm  of 
hot  Embers  to  keep  their  Pericanium  warm.  While 
they  are  thus  acting  this  cruelty  on  their  .heads, 
several  others  are  preparing  pieces  of  Iron,  and  barrels 
of  old  Guns,  which  they  make  red  hot,  to  sear  each 
part  and  lineament, of  their  bodies,  which  they  per- 
form and  act  in  a  most  cruel  and  barbarous  manner : 
And  while  they  are  thus  in  the  midst  of  their  tor- 
ments and  execrable  usage,  some  tearing  their  skin 
and  hair  of  their  head  off  hy  violence,  others  searing 
their  bodies  with  hot  irons,  some  are  cutting  their 
flesh  off,  and  eating  it  before  their  eyes  raw  while 
they  are  alive ;  yet  all  this  and  much  more  never 
makes  them  lower  the  Top-gallant  sail  of  their 
Heroick  courage,  to  beg  with  a  submissive  Repentance 
any  indulgent  favour  from  their  persecuting  Enemies; 
but  with  an  undaunted  contempt  to  their  cruelty,  eye 
it  with  so  slight  and  mean  a  respect,  as  if  it  Avere 
below  them  to  value  what  they  did,  they  courageously 
(while  breath  doth  libertize  them)  sing  the  summary 
of  their  Warlike  Atchievements. 

Now  after  this  cruelty  has  brought  their  tormented 
lives  to  a  period,  they  immediately  fall  to  butchering 
of  them  into  parts,  distributing  the  several  pieces 
amongst  the  Sons  of  War,  to  intomb  the  mines  of 
their  deceased  Conquest  in  no  other  Sepulchre  then 
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their  unsanctified  maws;  which  they  with  more  appe- 
tite and  desire  do  eat  and  digest,  then  if  the  hest  of 
foods  should  court  their  stomachs  to  participate  of  the 
most  restorative  Banquet.  Yet  though  they  now  and 
then  feed  upon  the  Carkesses  of  their  Enemies,  this  is 
not  a  common  dyet,  but  only  a  particular  dish  for  the 
better  sort  (see  note  No.  52) ;  for  there  is  not  a  Beast 
that  runs  in  the  Woods  of  America,  but  if  they  can  by 
any  means  come  at  him,  without  any  scruple  of  Con- 
science they'le  fall  too  (without  saying  Grace)  with  a 
devouring  greediness. 

As  for  their  Religion,  together  with  their  Rites  and 
Ceremonies,  they  are  so  absurd  and  ridiculous,  that 
its  almost  a  sin  to  name  them.  They  own  no  other 
Deity  than  the  Devil,  (solid  or  profound)  but  with  a 
kind  of  a  wilde  imaginary  conjecture,  they  suppose 
from  their  groundless  conceits,  that  the  World  had  a 
Maker,  but  where  he  is  that  made  it,  or  whether  he 
be  living  to  this  day,  they  know  not.  The  Devil,  as 
I  said  before,  is  all  the  God  they  own  or  worship; 
and  that  more  out  of  a  slavish  fear  then  any  real 
Reverence  to  his  Infernal  or  Diabolical  greatness,  he 
forcing  them  to  their  Obedience  by  his  rough  and 
rigid  dealing  with  them,  often  appearing  visibly 
among  them  to  their  terrour,  bastinadoing  them 
(with  cruel  menaces)  even  unto  death,  and  burning 
their  Fields  of  Corn  and  houses,  that  the  relation 
thereof  makes  them  tremble  themselves  when  they 
tell  it. 
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Once  ill  four  years  they  Sacrifice  a  Childe  to  him 
(see  note  No.  58),  in  an  acknowledgement  of  their 
jBrrn  oheciience  to  all  his  Devillish  powers,  and  Hellish 
commands.  The  Priests  to  whom  they  apply  them- 
selves in  matters  of  importance  and  greatest  distress, 
are  like  those  that  attended  upon  the  Oracle  at 
Delplios,  who  by  their  Magic-spells  could  command  a 
pro  or  con  from  the  Devil  when  they  pleas'd.  These 
Indians  oft-times  raise  great  Tempests  when  they 
have  any  weighty  matter  or  design  in  hand,  and  by 
blustering  storms  inquire  of  their  Infernal  God  (the 
Devil)  Bow  matters  shall  go  with  them  either  in  pub  lick 
or  private.     (See  note  No.  54). 

When  any  among  them  depart  this  life,  they  give 
him  no  other  intombment,  then  to  set  him  upright 
upon  his  breech  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  Earth  some  five 
foot  long,  and  three  foot  deep,  covered  over  with  the 
Bark  of  Trees  Arch-wise,  with  his  face  Du- West,  only 
leaving  a  hole  half  a  foot  square  open.  They  dress 
him  in  the  same  Equipage  and  Gallantry  that  he  used 
to  be  trim'd  in  when  he  was  alive,  and  so  bury  him 
(if  a  Soldier)  with  his  Bows,  Arrows,  and  Target, 
together  with  all  the  rest  of  his  implements  and 
weapons  of  War,  with  a  Kettle  of  Broth,  and  Corn 
standing  before  him,  lest  he  should  meet  with  bad 
quarters  in  his  way.  (See  note  No.  55).  His  Kinred 
and  Belations  follow  him  to  the  Grave,  sheath'd  in 
Bear  skins  for  close  mourning,  with  the  tayl  droyling 
oil  the  ground,  in  imitation  of  our  English  Solemners, 
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that  think  there's  nothing  like  a  tayl  a  Degree  in 
length,  to  follow  the  dead  Corpse  to  the  Grave  with. 
Here  if  that  snullling  Prolocutor,  that  waits  upon  the 
dead  Monuments  of  the  Tombs  at  Westminster,  with 
his  white  Rod  were  there,  he  might  walk  from  Tomb 
to  Tomb  with  his,  Here  lies  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  and 
his  Dutchess,  and  never  find  any  decaying  vacation, 
unless  it  were  in  the  moldering  Consumption  of  his 
own  Lungs.  They  bury  all  within  the  wall  or 
Pallisado'd  impalement  of  their  City,  or  Connadago 
(see  note' No.  56)  as  they  call  it.  Their  houses  are 
low  and  long,  built  with  the  Bark  of  Trees  Arch-wise, 
standing  thick  and  confusedly  together.  They  are 
situated  a  hundred  and  odd  miles  distant  from  the 
Christian  Plantations  of  Mary '-Land,  at  the  head  of  a 
River  that  runs  into  the  Bay  of  ChaesapiJce,  called  by 
their  own  name  The  Susquehanoclc  Miver,  where  they 
remain  and  inhabit  most  part  of  the  Summer  time, 
and  seldom  remove  far  from  it,  unless  it  be  to  subdue 
any  Forreign  Rebellion. 

About  November  the  best  Hunters  draw  off  to 
several  remote  places  of  the  Woods,  where  they  know 
the  Deer,  Bear,  and  Elko  useth  ;  there  they  build  them 
several  Cottages,  which  they  call  their  Winter-quarter, 
where  they  remain  for  the  space  of  three  months,  untill 
they  have  killed  up  a  sufficiency  of  Provisions  to  sup- 
ply their  Families  with  in  the  Summer. 

The  Women  are  the  Butchers,  Cooks,  and  Tillers 
of  the  ground,  the  Men  think  it  below  the  honour  of 
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a  Masculine,  to  stoop  to  any  thing  but  that  which 
their  Gun,  or  Bow  and  Arrows  can  command.  The 
Men  kill  the  several  Beasts  which  they  meet  withal  1 
in  the  Woods,  and  the  Women  are  the  Pack  horses  to 
fetch  it  in  upon  their  backs,  fleying  and  dressing  the 
hydes,  (as  well  as  the  flesh  for  provision)  to  make 
them  fit  for  Trading,  and  which  are  brought  down  to 
the  Enylisli  at  several  seasons  in  the  year,  to  truck 
and  dispose  of  them  for  course  Blankets,  Guns,  Pow- 
der and  lead,  Beads,  small  Looking-glasses,  Knives, 
and  Kazors.     (See  note  No.  57). 

I  never  observed  all  the  while  I  was  amongst  these 
naked  Indians,  that  ever  the  Women  wore  the 
Breeches,  or  dared  either  in  look  or  action  predomi- 
nate over  the  "Men.  They  are  very  constant  to  their 
Wives;  and  let  this  be  spoken  to  their  Heathenish 
praise,  that  did  they  not  alter  their  bodies  by  their 
dyings,  paintings,  and  cutting  themselves,  marring 
those  Excellencies  that  Nature  bestowed  upon  them 
in  their  original  conceptions  and  birth,  there  would 
be  as  amiable  beauties  amongst  them,  as  any  Alex- 
andria could  afford,  when  Mark  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra dwelt  there  together.  Their  Marriages  are 
short  and  authentique ;  for  after  'tis  resolv'd  upon  by 
both  parties,  the  Woman  sends  her  intended  Husband 
a  Kettle  of  boyl'd  Venison,  or  Bear ;  and  he  returns 
in  lieu  thereof  Beaver  or  Otters  Skins,  and  so  their 
Nuptial  'Rites  are  concluded  without  other  Ceremony. 
(See  note  No.  58). 
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Before  I  bring  my  Heathenish  Story  to  a  period,  I 
have  one  thing  worthy  your  observation  :  For  as  our 
Grammar  Rules  have  it,  Non  decei  quenquam  me  ire 
currentem  aut  mandaniem :  It  doth  not  beeome  any 
man  to  piss  running  or  eating.  These  Pagan  men 
naturally  observe  the  sa.me  Rule ;  for  they  are  so  far 
from  running,  that  like  a.  Hare,  they  squat  to  the 
ground  as  low  as  they  can,  while  the  Women  stand 
bolt  upright  with  their  armes  a  Kimbo,  performing 
the  same  action,  in  so  confident  and  obscene  a  posture 
(see  note  No.  59),  as  if  they  had  taken  their  Degrees 
of  Entrance  at  Venice,  and  commenced  Bawds  of  Art 
at  Legorne. 
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A  Collection  of  some   Letters  that  were  written  by 

the  same  Author,  most  of  them  in  the 

time  of  his  Servitude. 


To  my  much  Honored.  Friend  Mr.  T.  B. 

Sir, 

I  Have  lived  with  sorrow, io  see  the  Anointed  of  the 
Lord  tore  from  his  Throne  by  the  hands  of  Pari- 
cides,  and  in  contempt  haled,  in  the  view  of  God, 
Angels  and  Men,  upon  a  public  Theatre,  and  there 
murthered.  I  have  seen  the  sacred  Temple  of  the 
Almighty,  in  scorn  by  Schismatics  made  the  Recep- 
tacle of  Theeves  and  Robbers ;  and  those  Religious 
Prayers,  that  in  devotion  Evening  and  Morning  were 
offered  up  as  a  Sacrifice  to  our  God,  rent  by  Sacri- 
legious hands,  and  made  no  other  use  of,  then  sold  to 
Brothel-houses  to  light  Tobacco  with. 

Who  then  can  stay,  or  will,  to  see  things  of  so  great 
weight  steer'd  by  such  barbarous  Hounds  as  these  : 
First,  were  there  an  Egypt  to  go  down  to,  I  would 
involve  my  Liberty  to  them,  upon  condition  ne'er 
more  to  see  my  Country.  What?  live  in  silence 
under  the  sway  of  such-  base  actions,  is  to  give  con- 
sent; and  though  the  lowness  of  my  present  Estate 
and  Condition,  with  the  hazard  I  put  my  future  dayes 
upon,  might  plead  a  just  excuse  for  me  to  stay  at 
home ;    but    Heavens   forbid :    I'le   rather    serve    in 
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Chains,  and  draw  the  Plough  with  Animals,  till  death 
shall  stop  and  say,  It  is  enough.  Sir,  if  you  stay 
behind,  I  wish  you  well :  I  am  bound  for  Mary-Land, 
this  day  I  have  made  some  entrance  into  my  intended 
voyage,  and  when  I  have  done  more,  you  shall  know 
of  it.  I  have  here  inclosed  what  you  of  me  desired, 
but  truly  trouble,  discontent  and  business,  have  so 
amazed  my  senses,  that  what  to  write,  or  where  to 
write,  I  conceive  my  self  almost  as  uncapable  as  he 
that  never  did  write.  What  you'le  find  will  be  Ex 
tempore,  without  the  use  of  premeditation;  and  though 
there  may  want  something  of  a  flourishing  stile  to 
dress  them  forth,  yet  I'm  certain  there  wants  nothing 
of  truth,  will,  and  desire. 

Heavens  bright  Lamp,  shine  forth  some  of  thy  Light, 
But  just  so  long  to  paint  this  dismal  Night ; 
Then  draw  thy  beams,  and  hide  thy  glorious  face, 
From  the  dark  sable  actions  of  this  place  ; 
Leaving  these  lustful  Sodomites  groping  still, 
To  satisfie  each  dark  unsatiate  will, 
TJntill  at  length  the  crimes  that  they  commit, 
May  sink  them  down  to  Hells  Infernal  pit. 
Base  and  degenerate  Earth,  how  dost  thou  lye, 
That  all  that  pass  hiss,  at  thy  Treachery  f 
Thou  which  couldst  boast  once  of  thy  King  and  Crown, 
■  By  base  Mechanicks  now  art  tumbled  down, 
Brewers  and  Coolers,  that  have  scarce  an  Eye, 
Walk  hand  in  hand  in  thy  Supremacy  ; 
And  all  those  Courts  where  Majesty  did  Throne, 
Are  now  the  Seats  for  Oliver  and  loan  : 
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Persons  of  Honour,  which  did  before  inherit 
Their  glorious  Titles  from  deserved  merit ,. 
Are  all  grown  silent,  and  with  wonder  gaze, 
To  vieic  such  Slaves  drest  in  their  Courtly  rages  ; 
To  see  a  Drayman  that  knows  nought  but  Yeast, 
Set  in  a  Throne  like  Babylons  red  Beast, 
While  heaps  of  Parasites  do  idolize 
This  red-nos'd  Bell,  with  fawning  Sacrifice. 
What  can  we  say  f  our  King  they've  Murthered, 
And  those  well  born,  are  basely  buried : 
Nobles  are  slain,  and  Royalists  in  each  street 
Are  scorn 'd,  and  kicked  by  most  Men  that  they  meet : 
Religion's  banisht,  and  Heresie  survives, 
And  none  but  Conventicks  in  this  Age  thrives. 
Oh  could  those  Romans  from  their  Ashes  rise, 
That  liv'd  in  Zero's  time :   Oh  how  their  cries 
Would  our  perfidious  Island  shake,  nay  rend, 
With  clamorous  screaks  unto  the  Heaven  send : 
Oh  how  they'd  blush  to  see  our  Crimson  crimes, 
And  know  the  Subjects  Authors  of  these  times: 
When  as  the  Peasant  he  shall  take  his  King, 
And  without  cause  shall  fall  a  murthering  him  ; 
And  when  that's  done,  with  Pride  assume  the  Chair, 
And  ^s'lmvod-like,  himself  to  heaven  rear  ; 
Command  the  People,  make  the  Land  Obey 
His  baser  will,  and  swear  to  what  he'l  say. 
Sure,  sure  our  God  has  not  these  evils  sent 
To  please  himself,  but  for  mans  punishment : 
And  when  he  shall  from  our  dark  sable  Skies 
Withdraw  these  Clouds,  and  let  our  Sun  arise, 
Our  dayes  will  surely  then  in  Glory  shine, 
Both  in  our  Temporal,  and  our  State  divine  : 
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May  this  come  quickly,  though  I  may  never  see 
I1  his  glorious  day.  yet  I  would  sympathie, 
And  feel  a  joy  run  through  each  vain  of  blood, 
Though  Vassalled  on  t'other  side  the  Floud. 
Heavens  protect  his  Sacred  Majesty, 
From  secret  Plots,  $-  treacherous  Villavy. 
And  that  those  Slaves  that  now  predominate,  ' 
Hangd  and  destroyed,  may  be  their  best  of  Fate  ; 
And  though  Great  Charles  be  distant  from  his  own^ 
Heaven  I  hope  will  seat  him  on  his  Throne. 

"Vale. 


Yours  what  I  may, 
G.  A. 


From  the  Chimney  Corner  npon  a 
low  cricket,  where  I  writ  this  in 
the  noise  of  some  six  Women, 
Aug.  Id.    Anno. 


To  my  Honored  Father  at  his  House. 
Sir, 

BEfore  I  dare  bid  Adieu  to  the  old  World,  or 
shake  hands  with  my  native  Soyl  for  ever,  I 
have  a  Conscience  inwards  tells  me,  that  I  must  offer 
up  the  remains  of  that  Obedience  of  mine,  that  lyes 
close  centered  within  the  cave  of  my  Soul,  at  the 
Alter,  of  your  paternal  Love  :  And  though  this  Sacri- 
fice of  mine  may  shew  something  low  and  thread-bare, 
(at  this  time)  yet  know,  That  in  the  Zenith  of  all 
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actions,  Obedience  is  that  great  wheel  that  moves  the 
lesser  in  their  circular  motion. 

I  am  now  entring  for  some  time  to  dwell  under  the 
<jovernment  of  Xcptune,  a  Monarchy  that  I  was  never 
manured  to  live  under,  nor  to  converse  with  in  his 
dreadful  Aspect,  neither  do  I  know  how  I  shall  bear 
with  his  rough  demands ;  but  that  God  has  carried 
me  through  those  many  gusts  a  shoar,  which  I  have 
met  withall  in  the  several  voyages  of  my  life,  I  hope 
will  Pilot  me  safely  to  my  desired  Port,  through  the 
worst  of  Storaies  I  shall  meet  withall  at  Sea. 

We  have  strange,  and  yet  good  news  aboard,  that 
he  whose  vast  mind  could  not  be  contented  with 
spacious  Territories  to  stretch  his  insatiate  desires  on, 
is  (by  an  Almighty  power)  banished  from  his  usuped 
Throne  to  dwell  among  the  dead.  I  no  sooner  heard 
of  it,  but  my  melancholly  Muse  forced  me  upon  this 
ensuing  Distich. 

Poor  vaunting  Earth,  gloss'd  with  uncertain  Pride, 
That  liv'd  in  Pomp,  yet  worse  than  others  dy'd : 
Who  shall  blow  forth  a  Trumpet  to  thy  praise  f 
Or  call  thy  sable  Actions  shining  Rayes  ? 
Such  Lights  as  those  blaze  forth  the  verlued  dead, 
And  make  them  lice,  though  they  are  buried. 
ThoxCst  gone,  and  to  thy  memory  let  be  said, 
There  lies  that  Oliver  which  of  old  bctraifd 
His  King  and  Master,  and  after  did  assume, 
With  swelling  Pride,  to  govern  in  his  room. 
Mere  Tie  rest  satisfied,  Scriptures  expound  to  me, 
Tophet  was  made  for  such  Supremacy. 
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The  death  of  thi/3  great  Rebel  (I  hope)  will  prove 
an  Omen  to  presage  destruction  on  the  rest.  The 
World's  in  a  heap  of  troubles  and  confusion,  and 
while  they  are  in  the  midst  of  their  changes  and 
amazes,  the  best  way  to  give  them  the  bag,  is  to  go 
out  of  the  World  and  leave  them.  I  am  now  bound 
for  Mary-Land,  and  I  am  told  that's  a  New  World, 
but  if  it  prove  no  better  than  this,  I  shall  not  get 
much  by  my  change ;  but  before  I'le  revoke  my 
Resolution,  I  am  resolv'd  to  put  it  to  adventure,  for  I 
think  it  can  hardly  be  worse  then  this  is :  Thus  com- 
mitting you  into  the  hands  of  that  God  that  made 
you,  I  rest 

Your  Obedient  Son, 

G.  A. 

From  aboard  a  Ship  at  Graves- 
end,  Sept.  7th,  Anno 


To  my  Brother. 

I  Leave  you  very  near  in  the  same  condition  as  I 
am  in  my  self,  only  here  lies  the  difference,  you 
were  bound  at  Joyners  Hall  in  London  Apprentice- 
wise,  and  I  conditionally  at  Navigators  Hall,  that 
now  rides  at  an  Anchor  at  Gravesend ;  I  hope  you 
will  allow  me  to  live  in  the  largest  Mayordom,  by 
reason  I  am  the  eldest:  None  but  the  main  Continent 
of  America  will  serve  me  for  a  Corporation  to  inhabit 
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in  now,  though  I  am  aiFraid  for  all  that,  that  the 
reins  of  my  Liberty  will  be  something  shorter  then 
yours  will  be  in  London :  But  as  to  that,  what  Des- 
tiny has  ordered  I  am  resolved  with  an  adventerous 
Resolution  to  subscribe  to,  and  with  a  contented 
imbracement  enjoy  it.  I  would  fain  have  seen  you 
once  more  in  this  Old  World,  before  I  go  into  the 
New,  I  know  you  have  a  chain  about  your  Leg,  as 
well  as  I  have  a  clog  about  my  Neck :  If  you  can't 
come,  send  a  line  or  two,  if  not,  wish  me  well  at  least : 
I  have  one  thing  to  charge  home  upon  you,  and  I 
hope  you  will  take  my  counsel,  That  you  have 
alwayes  an  obedient  Respect  and  Reverence  to  your 
aged  Parents,  that  while  they  live  they  may  have 
comfort  of  you,  and  when  that  God  shall  sound  a 
retreat  to  their  lives,  that  there  they  may  with  their 
gray  hairs  in  joy  go  down  to  their  Graves. 

Thus  concluding,  wishing  you  a  comfortable  Servi- 
tude, a  prosperous  Life,  and  the  assurance  of  a  happy 
departure  in  the  immutable  love  of  him  that  made 

you,  Vale. 

Your  Brother, 

G.  A. 

From  Grausend,  Sept.  7.    Anno 
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To  my  much  Honored  Friend  Mr.  T.  B.  at  his  House. 

I  Am  got  ashoar  with  much  ado,  and  it  is  very  well 
it  is  as  it  is,  for  if  I  had  stayed  a  little  longer,  I 
had  certainly  been  a  Creature  of  the  Water,  for  I  had 
hardly  flesh  enough  to  carry  me  to  Land,  .not  that  I 
wanted  for  any  thing  that  the  Ship  could  afford  me  in 
reason :  But  oh  the  great  bowls  of  Pease-porridge  that 
appeared  in  sight  every  day  about  the  hour  of  twelve, 
ingulfed  the  senses  of  my  Appetite  so,  with  the 
restringent  quality  of  the  Salt  Beef,  upon  the  internal 
Inhabitants  of  my  belly,  that  a  Galenist  for  some  days 
after  my  arrival,  with  his  Bag-pipes  of  Physical  ope- 
rations, could  hardly  make  my  Puddings  dance  in  any 
methodical  order. 

But  to  set  by  these  things  that  happened  unto  me 
at  Sea,  I  am  now  upon  Land,  and  there  I'le  keep  my 
self  if  I  can,  and  for  four  years  I  am  pretty  sure  of 
my  restraint ;  and  had  I  known  my  yoak  would  have 
been  so  easie,  (as  I  conceive  it  will)  I  would  have 
been  here  long  before  now,  rather  then  to  have  dwelt 
under  the  pressure  of  a  Bebellious  and  Trayterous 
Government  so  long  as  I  did.  I  dwell  now  by  provi- 
dence in  the  Province  of  Mary-Land ',  (under  the  quiet 
Government  of  the  Lord  Baltemore)  which  Country 
a  bounds  in  a  most  glorious  prosperity  and  plenty  of 
all  things.  And  though  the  Infancy  of  her  situation 
might  plead  an  excuse  to  those  several  imperfections, 
(if  she  were  guilty  of  any  of  them)  which  by  scandal- 
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ous  and  imaginary  conjectures  are  falsly  laid  to  her 
charge,  and  which  she  values  with  so  little  notice  or 
perceivance  of  discontent,  that  she  hardly  alters  her 
visage  with  a  frown,  to  let  them  know  she  is  angry 
with  such  a  Eascality  of  people,  that  loves  nothing 
better  then  their  own  sottish  and  abusive  acclama- 
tions of  baseness :  To  be  short,  the  Country  (so  far 
forth  as  I  have  seen  into  it)  is  incomparable. 

Here  is  a  sort  of  naked  Inhabitants,  or  wilde 
people,  that  have  for  many  ages  I  believe  lived  here 
in  the  Woods  of  Mary-Land,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  Continent,  before  e'er  it  was  by  the  Christian 
Discoverers  found  out;  being  a  people  strange  to 
behold,  as  well  in  their  looks,  which  by  confused 
paintings  makes  them  seem  dreadful,  as  in  their 
sterne  and  heroick  gate  and  deportments,  the  Men 
are  mighty  tall  and  big  limbed,  the  Women  not  alto- 
gether so  large ;  they  are  most  of  them  very  well 
featured,  did  not  their  wilde  and  ridiculous  dresses 
alter  their  original  excellencies :  The  men  are  great 
Warriours  and  Hunters,  the  Women  ingenious  and 
laborious  Housewives. 

As  to  matter  of  their  Worship,  they  own  no  other 
Deity  then  the  Devil,  and  him  more  out  of  a  slavish 
fear,  then  any  real  devotion,  or  willing  acknowledge- 
ment to  his  Hellish  power.  They  live  in  little  small 
Bark-Cottages,  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Woods, 
killing  and  slaying  the  several  Animals  that  they 
meet  withall   to   make    provision  of,  dressing   their 
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several  Hydes  and  Skins  to  Trafique  withall,  when  a 
conveniency  of  Trade  presents.  I  would  go  on  fur- 
ther, but  like  Doctor  Case,  when  lie  had  not  a  word 
more  to  speak  for  himself,  /  am  affrakl  my  beloved  I 
have  kept  you  too  long.     Now  he  that  made  you  save 

you.     Amen. 

Yours  to  command, 

G.  A. 

From  Mary-Land,  Febr.  6.     Anno 

And  not  to  forget  Tom  Forge  I  beseech  you,  tell 
him  that  my  Love's  the  same  towards  him  still,  and 
as  firm  as  it  was  about  the  overgrown  Tryal,  when 
Judgements  upon  judgements,  had  not  I  stept  in, 
would  have  pursued  him  untill  the  day  of  Judge- 
ment, &c. 


To  my  Father  at  his  House. 

Sir, 

AFter  my  Obedience  (at  so  great  and  vast  a  dis- 
tance) has  humbly  saluted  you  and  my  good 
Mother,  with  the  cordialest  of  my  prayers,  wishes, 
and  desires  to  wait  upon  you,  with  the  very  best  of 
their  effectual  devotion,  wishing  from  the  very  Center 
of  my  Soul  your  flourishing  and  well-being  here  upon 
Earth,  and  your  glorious  and  everlasting  happiness  in 
the  World  to  Come. 
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These  lines  (my  dear  Parents)  come  from  that  Son 
which  by  an  irregular  Fate  was  removed  from  his 
Native  home,  and  after  a  five  months  dangerous  pas- 
sage, was  landed  on  the  remote  Continent  of  America, 
in  the  Province  of  Mary-Land,  where  now  by  provi- 
dence I  reside.  To  give  you  the  particulars, of  the 
several  accidents  that  happened  in  our  voyage  by 
Sea,  it  would  swell  a  Journal  of  some  sheets,  and 
therefore  too  large  and  tedious  for  a  Letter :  I  think 
it  therefore  necessary  to  bind  up  the  relation  in 
Octavo,  and  give  it  you  in  short. 

We  had  a  blowing  and  dangerous  passage  of  it,  and 
for  some  dayes  after  I  arrived,  I  was  an  absolute 
Copernicus,  it  being  one  main  point  of  my  moral 
Creed,  to  believe  the  World  had  a  pair  of  long  legs, 
and  walked  with  the  burthen  of  the  Creation  upon 
her  back.  For  to  tell  you  the  very  truth  of  it,  for 
some  dayes  upon  Land,  after  so  long  and  tossing  a 
passage,  I  was  so  giddy  that  I  could  hardly  tread  an 
even  step ;  so  that  all  things  both  above  and  below 
(that  was  in  view)  appeared  to  me  like  the  Kentish 
Britains  to  William  the  Conqueror,  in  a  moving 
posture. 

Those  few  number  of  weeks  since  my  arrival,  has 
given  me  but  little  experience  to  write  any  thing 
large  of  the  Country ;  only  thus  much  I  can  say,  and 
that  not  from  any  imaginary  conjectures,  but  from  an 
occular  observation,  That  this  Country  of  Mary-Land 
abounds  in  a  flourishing  variety  of  delightful  Woods, 
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pleasant  groves,  lovely  Springs,  together  with  spacious 
Navigable  Rivers  and  Creeks,  it  being  a  most  heltkful 
and  pleasant  situation,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  has 
yet  had  an}T  view  in  it. 

Herds  of  Deer  are  as  numerous  in  this  Province  of 
Mary-Land,  as  Cuckolds  can  be  in  London, -only  their 
horns  are  not  so  well  drest  and  tipt  with  silver  as 
theirs  are. 

Here  if  the  Devil  had  such  a  Vagary  in  his  head  as 
he  had  once  among  the  Gadareans,  he  might  drown 
a  thousand  head  of  Hogs  and  they'd  ne're  be  miss'd, 
for  the  very  Woods  of  this  Province  swarms  with 
them. 

The  Christian  Inhabitant  of  this  Province,  as  to  the 
general,  lives  wonderful  well  and  contented :  The 
Government  of  this  Province  is  by  the  loyalness  of 
the  people,  and  loving  demeanor  of  the  Proprietor 
and  Governor  of  the  same,  kept  in  a  continued  peace 
and  unity. 

The  Servant  of  this  Province,  which  are  stigmatized 
for  Slaves  by  the  clappermouth  jaws  of  the  vulgar  in 
England,  live  more  like  Freemen  then  the  most 
Mechanick  Apprentices  in  London,  wanting  for 
nothing  that  is  convenient  and  necessary,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  several  capacities,  are  extraordinary  well 
used  and  respected.  So  leaving  things  here  as  I 
found  them,  and  lest  I  should  commit  Sacriledge 
upon  your  more  serious  meditations,  with  the  Tau- 
tologies of  a  long-winded  Letter,  Tie  subscribe  with  a 
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heavenly  Ejaculation  to  the  God  of  Mercy  to  preserve 
you  now  and  for  evermore,  Amen. 

Your  Ohedient  Son,, 
G.  A. 

From  Mary-Land,  Jan.  17.  Anno 


To  my  much  Honored  Friend  Mr.  M.  F. 
Sir, 

YOu  writ  to  me  when  I  was  at  Gravesend,  (but  I 
had  no  conveniency  to  send  you  an  answer  till 
now)  enjoyning  me,  if  possible,  to  give  you  a  just 
Information  by  my  diligent  observance,  what  thing 
were  best  and  most  profitable  to  send  into  this 
Country  for  a  commodious  Trafique. 

Sir,  The  enclosed  will  demonstrate  unto  you  both 
particularly  and  at  large,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
your  desire,  it  being  an  Invoyce  drawn  as  exact  to 
the  business  you  imployed  me  upon,  as  my  weak 
capacity  could  extend  to. 

Sir,  If  you  send  any  Adventure  to  this  Province, 
let  me  beg  to  give  you  this  advice  in  it;  That  the 
Factor  whom  you  imploy  be  a  man  of  a  Brain,  other- 
wise the  Planter  will  go  near  to  make  a  Skimming- 
dish  of  his  Skull :  I  know  your  Genius  can  interpret 
my  meaning.  The  people  of  this  place  (whether  the 
saltness  of  the  Ocean  gave  them  any  alteration  when 
they  went  over  first,  or  their  continual  dwelling  under 
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the  remote  Clvme  where  they  now  inhabit,  1  know 
not)  are  a  more  acute  people  in  general,  in  matters  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  then  in  any  other  place  of  the 
World  (see  note  No.  GO),  and  by  their  crafty  and  sure 
bargaining,  do  often  over-reach  the  raw  and  unex- 
perienced Merchant.  To  be  short,  he  that  undertakes 
Merchants  imployment  for  Mary-Land,  must  have 
more  of  Knave  in  him  then  Fool ;  he  must  not  be  a 
windling  piece  of  Formality,  that  will  lose  his  Im- 
ployers  Goods  for  Conscience  sake ;  nor  a  flashy  piece 
of  Prodigality,  that  will  give  his  Merchants  fine 
Hollands,  Laces,  and  Silks,  to  purchase  the  benevor 
lence  of  a  Female  :  But  he  must  be  a  man  of  solid 
confidence,  carrying  alwayes  in  his  looks  the  Effigies 
of  an  Execution  upon  Command,  if  he  supposes  a 
baffle  or  denyal  of  payment,  where  a  debt  for  his 
Imployer  is  legally  due.      (See  note  No.  61). 

Sir,  I  had  like  almost  to  forgot  to  tell  you  in  what 
part  of  the  World  I  am  :  I  dwell  by  providence  Ser- 
vant to  Mr.  Thomas  Stocket  (see  note  No.  62).,  in  the 
County  of  Baltemore,  within  the  Province  of  Mary- 
Land,  under  the  Government  of  the  Lord  Baltemore, 
being  a  Country  abounding  with  the  variety  and 
diversity  of  all  that  is  or  may  be  rare.  But  lest  I 
should  Tantalize  you  with  a  relation  of  that  which  is 
very  unlikely  of  your  enjoying,  by  reason  of  that 
strong  Antipathy  you  have  ever  had  'gainst  Travel, 
as  to  your  own  particular :  Fie  only  tell  you,  that 
Mary-Land  is  seated  within  the  large  extending  amies 
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of  America,  between  the  Degrees  of  3G  and  38,  being 
in  Longitude  from  England  eleven  hundred  and  odd 
Leagues. 

Vale. 

G.  A. 

From  Mary-Land,  Jan.  17.  Anno 


To  my  Honored  Friend,  Mr.  T.  B.  at  his  House. 

Sir, 

Ours  I  received,  wherein  I  find  my  self  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion  of  me,  I 
return  you  millions  of  thanks. 

Sir,  you  wish  me  well,  and  I  pray  God  as  well  that 
those  wishes  may  light  upon  me,  and  then  I  question 
not  but  all  will  do  well.  Those  Pictures  you  sent 
sewed  up  in  a  Pastboard,  with  a  Letter  tacked  on  the 
outside,  you  make  no  mention  at  all  what  should  be 
done  with  them :  If  they  are  Saints,  unless  I  knew 
their  names,  I  could  make  no  use  of  them.  Pray  in 
your  next  let  me  know  what  they  are,  for  my  fingers 
itch  to  be  doing  with  them  one  way  or  another.  Our 
Government  here  hath  had  a  small  fit  of  a  Rebellious 
Quotidian,  (see  note  No. -63),  but  five  Grains  of  the 
powder  of  Subvertment  has  qualified  it.  Pray  be 
larger  in  your  next  how  things  stand  in  England :  I 
understand  His  Majesty  is  return'd  with  Honour,  and 
seated  in  the  hereditary  Throne  of  his  Father;  God 
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bless  him  from  Traytors,  and  the  Church  from  Sacri- 
legious Schisms,  and  you  as  a  loyal  Subject  to  the 
one,  and  a  true  Member  to  the  other ;  while  you  so 
continue,  the  God  of  order,   peace   and   tranquility, 

bless  and  preserve  you,  Amen, 

Yale. 

Your  real  Friend, 

G.  A. 

From  Mary-Land.  Febr.  HO  Anno 


To  my  Honored  Father  at  his  House. 

Sir, 
nITT""VT"Ith  a  twofold  immeasurable  joy  I  received 

Y  Y  your  Letter  :  First,  in  the  consideration  of 
Gods  great  Mercy  to  you  in  particular,  (though  weak 
and  aged)  yet  to  give  you  dayes  among  the  living. 
Next,  that  his  now  most  Excellent  Majesty  Charles 
the  Second,  is  by  the  omnipotent  Providence  of  God, 
seated  in  the  Throne  of  his  Father.  I  hope  that  God 
has  placed  him  there,  will  give  him  a  heart  to  praise 
and  magnifie  his  name  for  ever,  and  a  hand  of  just 
Revenge,  to  punish  the  murthering  and  rebellious 
Outrages  of  those  Sons  of  shame  and  Apostacy,  that 
Usurped  the  Throne  of  his  Sacred  Honour.  Near 
about  the  time  I  received  your  Letter,  (or  a  little 
before)  here  sprang  up  in  this  Province  of  Mary-Land 
a  kind  of  pigmie   Rebellion  :    A  company  of  weak- 
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witted  men,  which  thought  to  have  traced  the  steps 
of  Oliver  in  Rebellion  (see  note  No.  G3).  They 
began  to  be  mighty  stiff  and  hidebound  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, clothing  themselves  with  the  flashy  pre- 
tences of  future  and  imaginary  honour,  and  (had  they 
not  been  suddenly  quel  I'd)  they  might  have  done  so 
much  mischief  (for  aught  I  know)  that  nothing  but 
utter  ruine  could  have  ransomed  their  headlong  follies. 

His  Majesty  appearing  in  England,  he  quickly  (by 
the  splendor  of  his  Rayes)  thawed  the  stiffness  of 
their  frozen  and  slippery  intentions.  All  things 
(blessed  be  God  for  it)  are  at  peace  and  unity  here 
now :  And  as  Lutlier  being  asked  once,  What  he 
thought  of  some  small  Opinions  that  started  up  in  his 
time?  answered,  That  he  thought  them  to  be  good  honest 
people,  exempting  their  error :  So  I  judge  of  these  men, 
That  their  thoughts  were  not  so  bad  at  first,  as  their 
actions  would  have  led  them  into  in  process  of  time. 

I  have  here  enclosed  sent  you  something  written  in 
haste  upon  the  Kings  coming  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
Throne,  with  a  reflection  upon  the  former  sad  and 
bad  times ;  I  have  done  them  as  well  as  I  could,  con- 
sidering all  things :  If  they  are  not  so  well  as  they 
should  be,  all  I  can  do  is  to  wish  them  better  for  your 
sakes.     My  Obedience  to  you  and  my  Mother  alwayes 

devoted. 

Your  Son 

G.  A. 

From  Mary-Land,  Febr.  9.  Anno 
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To  my  Cosen  Mris.  Ellinor  Evins. 

E'  re  I  forget  the  Zenith  of  your  Lore, 
L  et  me  be  banisht  from  the  Thrones  above  ; 
L  it/fit  let  me  never  see,  when  I  grow  rude, 
I    ntomb  your  Love  in  base  Ingratitude :    r 
~&  or  may  Ijn  osper,  but  the  state 

0  / 'gaping  Tantalus  be  my  fede; 

E,  ather  then  I  should  thus  preposterous  grow, 
E  arth  would  condemn  me  to  her  vaults  below. 
V  ertuous  and  Noble,  could  my  Genius  reuse 

1  mmorial  Anthems  to  your  Vested  praise, 
"N  one  should  be  more  laborious  than  I, 

S   ami-Like  to  Canonize  you  to  the  Sky. 

The  Antimonial  Cup  (dear  Cosen)  you  sent  me,  I 
had;  and  as  soon  as  I  received  it,  I  went  to  work 
with  the  Infirmities  and  Diseases  of  my  body.  At 
the  first  draught,  it  made  sueli  havock  among  the 
several  humors  that  had  stolen  into  my  body,  that 
like  a  Conjurer  in  a  room  among  a  company  of  little 
Devils,  they  no  sooner  hear  him  begin  to  speak  high 
words,  but  away  they  pack,  and  happy  is  he  that  can 
get  out  first,  some  up  the  Chimney,  and  the  rest  down 
stairs,  till  they  are  all  disperst.  So  those  malignant 
humors  of  my  body,  feeling  the  operative  power,  and 
medicinal  virtue  of  this  Cup,  were  so  amazed  at  their 
sudden  surprizal,  (being  alwayes  before  battered  only 
by  the  weak  assaults  of  some  few  Empy ricks)  they 
stood  not  long  to  dispute,   but  with  joynt  consent 
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made  their  retreat,  some  running  through  the  sink  of 
the  Skullery,  the  rest  climbing  up  my  ribs,  took  my 
mouth  for  a  Garret-window,  and  so  leapt  out. 

Cosen,  For  this  great  kindness  of  yours,  in  sending 
me  this  medicinal  vertue,  I  return  you  my  thanks : 
It  came  in  a.  very  good  time,  when  I  was  dangerously 
sick,  and  by  the  assistance  of  God  it  hath  perfectly 
recovered  me. 

I  have  sent  you  here  a  few  Furrs,  they  were  all  I 
could  get  at  present,  I  humbly  beg  your  acceptance 
of  them,  as  a  pledge  of  my  love  and  thankfulness  unto 
you ;  I  subscribe. 


Your  loving  Cosen, 

G.  A. 


From  Mary  Land,  Dec.  9.  A.nno 


To  My  Brother  P.  A. 

Brother, 

I  Have  made  a  shift  to  unloose  my  self  from  my 
Collar  now  as  well  as  you,  but  I  see  at  present 
either  small  pleasure  or  profit  in  it:  "VYhat  the  futu- 
rality  of  my  dayes  will  bring  forth,  I  know  not ;  For 
while  I  was  linckt  with  the  Chain  of  a  restraining 
Servitude,  I  had  all  things  cared  for,  and  now  I  have 
all  things  to  care  for  my  self,  which  makes  me  almost 
to  wish  my  self  in  for  the  other  four  years. 

Liberty  without  money,  is  like  a  man  opprest  with 
the  Gout,  every  step  he  puts  forward  puts  him  to 
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pain ;  when  on  the  other  side,  he  that  has  Coyn  with 
his  Liberty,  is  like  the  swift  Post-Messenger  of  the 
Gods,  that  wears  wings  at  his  heels,  his  motion  being 
swift  or  slow,  as  he  pleaseth. 

I  received  this  year  two  Caps,  the  one  white,  of  an 
honest  plain  countenance,  the  other  purple,  which  I 
conceive  to  be  some  antient  Monumental  Kelique; 
which  of  them  you  sent  I  know  not,  and  it  was  a 
wonder  how  I  should,  for  there  was  no  mention  in 
the  Letter,  more  then,  that  my  Brother  had  sent  me  a 
Cap:  They  were  delivered  me  in  the  company  of 
some  Gentlemen  that  ingaged  me  to  write  a  few  lines 
upon  the  purple  one,  and  because  they  were  my 
Friends  I  could  not  deny  them;  and  here  I  present 
them  to  you  as  they  were  written. 

Hailefrom  the  dead,  or  from  Eternity, 
Thou  Veldt  Melique  of  Antiquity  ; 
Thou  which  appear' st  here  in  thy  purple  hew, 
TeWs  hoio  the  dead  within  their  Tombs  do  doe  ; 
How  those  Ghosts  fare  within  each  Marble  Cell, 
Where  amongst  them  for  Ages  thou  didst  dwell. 
What  Brain  didst  cover  there  f  tell  us  tJiat  we 
Upon  our  knees  vayle  Mats  to  honour  thee  : 
And  if  no  honour's  due,  tell  us  ichose  pate 
Thou  basely  coveredst,  and  we'ljoyntly  hate  : 
LeCs  know  his  name,  that  ice  may  sheic  neglect ; 
If  otherwise,  we'l  kiss  thee  with  respect 
Say,  didst  thou  cover  NolVs  old  brazen  head, 
Which  on  the  top  of  Westminster  high  Lead 
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Stands  on  a  Pole,  erected  to  the  sky, 
As  a  grand  Trophy  to  his  w&rtiory. 
From  his  perfidious  skull  didst  ikon  fall  down, 
In  a  dis-dain  to  honour  such  a  crown 
With  three-pile  Velvet  f  tell  vie,  hadst  thou  thy  fall 
From  the  high  top  of  that  Cathedral  ? 
Noiie  of  the  Heroes  of  the  Roman  stem. 
Wore  ever  such,  a  fashion 'd  Diadem, 
Didst  thou  speak  Turkish  in  thy  unknown  dress, 
ThoxCdst  cover  Great  Mogul! ,  and  no  man  less  ; 
But  in  thy  make  meihinks  thou'rt  too  too  scant, 
To  be  so  great  a  Monarch's  Turberant. 
The  Jews  by  Moses  swear,  they  never  knew 
JE're  such  a  Cap  direst  up  in  Hebrew : 
Nor  the  strict  Order  of  the  Eomish  See, 
Wears  any  Cap  that  looks  so  base  as  thee  ; 
His  Holiness  hates  thy  Down  ess,  and  instead, 
Wears  Peters  spired  Steeple  on  his  head  : 
The  Cardinals  descent  is  much  more  flat, 
For  want  of  name,  baptized  is  A  Hat; 
Through  each  strict  Order  has  my  fancy  ran, 
Both  Ambrose,  Austin,  and  the  Franciscan, 
Where  I  beheld  rich  Images  of  the  dead, 
Yet  scarce  had  one  a  Cap  upon  his  head : 
Episcopacy  wears  Caps,  but  not  like  thee, 
Though  several  shaped,  with  much  diversity : 
97\vere  best  I  think  1  presently  should  gang 
To  Edenburgbs  strict  Presbyterian  ; 
But  Caps  they've  none,  their  ears  being  made  so  large, 
Serves  them  to  turn  it  like  a  Garnesey  Barge  ; 
Those  keep  their  skulls  warm  against  North-west  gusts, 
When  they  in  Pulpit  do  poor  Calvin  curse, 
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Thou  art  not  Fortunatus,/or  I  daily  see, 
That  which  I  wish  is  farthest  off  from  me: 
Thy  low-built  state  none  ever  did  advance, 
To  christen  thee  the  Cap  of  Maintenance; 
Then  till  I  know  from  whence  thou  didst  derive, 
Thou  shall  be  calVd,  the  Cap  of  Fugitive. 

You  writ  to  me  this  year  to  send  you  some  Smoak ; 
at  that  instant  it  made  me  wonder  that  a  man  of  a 
rational  Soul,  having  both  his  eyes  (blessed  be  God) 
should  make  so  unreasonable  a  demand,  when  he  that 
has  but  one  eye,  nay  he  which  has  never  a  one,  and 
is  fain  to  make  use  of  an  Animal  conductive  for  his 
optick  guidance,  cannot  endure  the  prejudice  that 
Smoak  brings  with  it :  But  since  you  are  resolv'd 
upon  it,  Tie  dispute  it  no  further. 

I  have  sent  you  that  which  will  make  Smoak, 
(namely  Tobacco)  though  the  Funk  it  self  is  so 
slippery  that  I  could  not  send  it,  yet  I  have  sent  you 
the  Substance  from  whence  the  Smoak  derives :  What 
use  you  imploy  it  to  I  know  not,  nor  will  I  be  too 
importunate  to  know;  yet  let  me  tell  you  this,  That 
if  you  burn  it  in  a  room  to  affright  the  Devil  from 
the  house,  you  need  not  fear  but  it  will  work  the 
same  effect,  as  Tobyes  galls  did  upon  the  leacherous 
Fiend.     No  more  at  present.      Vale. 

Your  Brother , 
G.  A. 

From  Mary-Land,  Dec.  11.  Anno 
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To  my  Honored  Friend  Mr.  T.  B. 
Sir, 

TIlis  is  the  entrance  upon  my  fifth  year,  and  I 
fear  'twill  prove  the  worst :  I  have  been  very 
much  troubled  with  a  throng  of  unruly  Distempers, 
that  have  (contrary  to  my  expectation)  croudecl  into 
the  Main-guard  of  my  body,  when  the  drowsie  Senti- 
nels of  my  brain  were  a  sleep.  Where  they  got  in  I 
know  not,  but  to  my  grief  and  terror  I  find  them 
predominant :  Yet  as  Doctor  Dunne,  sometimes  Dean 
of  St.  Pauls,  said,  That  the  bodies  diseases  do  hut  mellow 
a  man  for  Heaven,  and  so  ferments  him  in  this  World, 
as  he  shall  need  no  long  concoction  in  the  Grave,  but 
hasten  to  the  Resurrection.  And  if  this  were  weighed 
seriously  in  the  Ballance  of  Religious  Reason,  the 
World  we  dwell  in  would  not  seem  so  inticing  and 
bewitching  as  it  doth. 

We  are  only  sent  by  God  of  an  Errand  into  this 
World,  and  the  time  that's  allotted  us  for  to  stay,  is 
only  for  an  Answer.  When  God  my  great  Master 
shall  in  good  earnest  call  me  home,  which  these 
warnings  tell  me  I  have  not  long  to  stay,  I  hope  then 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  him  a  good  account  of  my 
Message; 

Sir,  My  weakness  gives  a  stop  to  my  writing,  my 
hand  being  so  shakingly  feeble,  that  I  can  hardly 
hold  my  pen  any  further  then  to  tell  you,  I  am  yours 
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while  I  live,  which  I  believe  will  be  but  some  few 
minutes. 

If  this  Letter  come  to  you  before  I'me  dead,  pray 
for  me,  but  if  I  am  gone,  pray  howsoever,  for  they 
can  do  me  no  harm  if  they  come  after  me. 

Vale. 
Your  real  Friend, 

G.  A. 

From  Mary-Land,  Dec.  13.  Anno 


To  my  Parents. 

FRom  the  Grave  or  Receptacle  of  Death  am  I 
raised,  and  by  an  omnipotent  power  made  capa- 
ple  of  offering  once  more  my  Obedience  (that  lies 
close  cabbined  in  the  inwardmost  apartment  of  my 
Soul)  at  the  feet  of  your  immutable  Loves. 

My  good  Parents,  God  hath  done  marvellous  things 
for  me,  far  beyond  my  deserts,  which  at  best  were 
preposterously  sinful,  and  unsuitable  to  the  sacred 
will  of  an  Almighty  :  But  he  is  merciful,  and  Ids  mercy 
endures  for  ever.  AYhen  sinful  man  has  by  his  Evils 
and  Iniquities  pull'd  some  penetrating  Judgment  upon 
his  head,  and  finding  himself  immediately  not  able  to 
stand  under  so  great  a  burthen  as  Gods  smallest 
stroke  of  Justice,  lowers  the  Top-gallant  sayle  of  his 
Pride,  and  with  an  humble  submissiveness  prostrates 
himself  before  the  Throne  of  his  sacred  Mercy,  and 
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like  those  three  Lepars  that  sate  at  the  Gate  of 
Samaria,  resolved,  If  we  go  into  the  City  we  -shall  perish, 
and  if  we  stay  here  we  shall  perish  also :  Therefore  ice 
icill  throw  our  selves  info  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians  and 
if  we  perish,  ice  perish  •  This  was  just  my  condition  as 
to  eternal  state ;  my  soul  was  at  a  stand  in  this  black 
storm  of  affliction :  I  view'd  (he  World,  and  all  that's 
pleasure  in  her,  and  found  her  altogether  flashy,  aiery, 
and  full  of  notional  pretensions,  and  not  one  firm 
place  where  a  distressed  Soul  could  hang  his  trust  on. 
Next  I  viewed  my  self,  and  there  I  found,  instead  of 
good  Works,  lively  Faith,  and  Charity,  a  most  horrid 
neast  of  condemned  Evils,  bearing  a  supreme  Prero- 
gative over  my  internal  faculties.  You'l  say  here 
was  little  hope  of  rest  in  this  extreme  Eclipse,  being 
in  a  desperate  amaze  to  see  my  estate  so  deplorable : 
My  better  Angel  urged  me  to  deliver  up  my  aggriev- 
ances  to  the  Bench  of  Gods  Mercy,  the  sure  support 
of  all  distressed  Souls  :  His  Heavenly  warning,  and 
inward  whispers  of  the  good  Spirit  I  was  resolv'd  to 
entertain,  and  not  quench,  and  throw  my  self  into  the 
armes  of  a  loving  God,  If  I  perish,  I  perish.  'Tis 
beyond  wonder  to  think  of  the  love  of  God  extended 
to  sinful  man,  that  in  the  deepest  distresses  or  agonies 
of  Affliction,  when  all  other  things  prove  rather 
hinderances  then  advantages,  even  at  that  time  God 
is  ready  and  steps  forth  to  the  supportment  of  his 
drooping  Spirit.  Truly,  about  a  fortnight  before  I 
wrote  this  Letter,  two  of  our  ablest  Physicians  ren- 
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dered  me  up  into  the  hands  of  God,  the  universal 
Doctor  of  the  whole  Warld,  and  subscribed  with  a 
silent  acknowledgement,  That  all  their  Arts,  screw'd 
up  to  the  very  Zenith  of  Scholastique  perfection,  were 
not  capable  of  keeping  me  from  the  Grave  at  that 
time  :  But  God,  the  great  preserver  of  Soul  and  Body, 
said  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  humane  reason, 
Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walls, 

I  am  now  (through  the  help  of  my  Maker)  creeping 
up  to  my  former  strength  and  vigour,  and  every  day 
I  live,  I  hope  I  shall,  through  the  assistance  of  divine 
Grace,  climbe  nearer  and  nearer  to  my  eternal  home. 

I  have  received  this  year  three  Letters  from  you, 

one  by  Capt.  Conway  Commander  of  the  Wheat-Sheaf, 

the  others  by  a  Bristol  Ship.      Having  no  more  at 

present    to   trouble    you   with,   but  expecting    your 

promise,  I  remain  as  ever, 

Your  dutiful  Son, 

G.  A. 

Mary-Land,  April  9.  Anno 

I  desire  my  hearty  love  may  be  remembered  to  my 
Brother,  and  the  rest  of  my  Kinred. 


FINIS. 
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Note  i,  page  15. 

After  having  resolved  to  reprint  Alsop's  early  account  of  Maryland,  a9  an 
addition  to  my  Bihliotlieca-  America?',  a,  I  immediately  fell  in  with  a  difficulty 
which  I  had  not  counted  on.  After  much  inquiry  and  investigation,  I  could 
find  no  copy  to  print  from  among  all  my  earnest  book  collecting  acquaint- 
ances. At  length  some  one  informed  me  that  Mr.  Bancroft  the  historian 
had  a  copy  in  his  library.  I  immediately  took  the  liberty  of  calling  on  him 
and  making  known  my  wants,  he  generously  offered  to  let  me  have  the 
use  of  it  for  the  purpose  stated,  I  carried  the  book  home,  had  it  carefully 
copied,  but  unfortunately  during  the  process  I  discovered  the  text  was 
imperfect  as  well  as  deficient  in  both  portrait  and  map.  Like  Sisyphus  I 
had  to  begin  anew,  and  do  nearly  all  my  labor  over ;  I  sent  to  London  to 
learn  if  the  functionaries  in  the  British  Museum  would  permit  a  tracing  of 
the  portrait  and  map  to  be  made  from  their  copy,  the  answer  returned  was, 
that  they  would  or  could  not  permit  this,  but  I  might  perfect  my  text  if  I 
so  choosed  by  copying  from  theirs.  Here  I  was  once  more  at  sea  without 
compass,  rudder,  or  chart :  I  made  known  my  condition  to  an  eminent  and 
judicious  collector  of  old  American  literature  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he 
very  frankly  informed  me  that  he  could  aid  me  in  my  difficulty  by  letting 
me  have  the  use  of  a  copy,  which  would  relieve  me  from  my  present 
dilemma.  I  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  discovery  as  well  as  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  owner.  The  following  day  the  book  was  put  into  my  possession, 
and  so  by  the  aid  of  it  was  enabled  to  complete  the  text.  Here  another 
difficulty  burst  into  view,  this  copy  had  no  portrait.  That  being  the  only 
defect  in  perfecting  a  copy  of  Alsop's  book.  I  now  resolved  to  proceed  and 
publish  it  without  a  portrait,  but  perhaps  fortunately,  making  known  this 
resolve  to  some  of  the  knowing  ones  in  book  gathering,  they  remonstrated 
against  this  course,  adding  that  it  would  ruin  the  book  in  the  estimation  of 
all  who  would  buy  such  a  rarity.  I  was  inclined  to  listen  favorably  to  this 
protest,  and  therefore  had  to  commence  a  new  effort  to  obtain  a  portrait. 
I  then  laid  about  me  again  to  try  and  procure  a  copy  that  had  one  :  I  knew 
that  not  more  than  three  or  four  collectors  in  the  country  who  were  likely 
to  liave  such  an  heir-loom.  To  one  living  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
New  York  I  took  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  letter  on  the  subject,  wherein  I 
made  known  my  difficulties.  To  my  great  gratification  this  courteous  and" 
confiding  gentleman  not  only  immediately  made  answer,  but  sent  a  perfect 
copy  of  this  rare  and  much  wanted  book  for  my  use.    I  immediately  had  the 
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portrait  and  map  reproduced  by  the  photo  -lithographic  process.  Daring 
the  time  the  book  was  in  my  possession,  which  was  about  ten  days,  so 
fearful  was  I  that  any  harm  should  befall  it  that  I  took  the  precaution  to 
wrap  up  the  precious  little  volume  in  tissue  paper  and  carry  it  about  with 
me  all  the  time  in  my  side  pocket,  well  knowing  that  if  it  was  either  injured 
or  lost  I  could  not  replace  it.  I  understand  that  a  perfect  copy  of  the 
original  in  the  London  market  would  bring  fifty  pounds  sterling.  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  learn  it  readied  the  generous  owner  in  safety. 

Had  I  known  the  difficulties  I  had  to  encounter  of  procuring  a  copy  of 
the  original  of  Alsop's  singular  performance,  I  most  certainly' would  never 
have  undertaken  to  reproduce  it  in  America.  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  told  me 
that  he  had  a  like  difficulty  to  encounter  when  he  undertook  to  write  the 
life  of  Ledyard  the  traveler.  Said  he  :  "  a  copy  of  his  journal  I  could  find 
nowhere  to  purchase,  at  length  I  was  compelled  to  borrow  a  copy  on  very 
humiliating  conditions  ;  the  owner  perhaps  valued  it  too  highly."  I  may 
add  that  I  had  nearly  as  much  difficulty  in  securing  an  editor,  as  I  had  in  pro- 
curing a  perfect  copy.     However  on  this  point  I  at  last  was  very  fortunate. 

William  Go  wans. 

115  Nassau  street,  March  23d,  1869. 


Note  2,  page  19. 

Cecilius,  Lord  Baltimore,  eldest  son  of  George  Calvert,  1st  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  Anne  Wynne  of  Hertingfordbury,  England,  was  born  in  1606.  He 
succeeded  to  the  title  April  15,  1632,  and  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Lord 
Arundel,  whose  name  was  given  to  a  county  in  Maryland.  His  rule  over 
Maryland,  disturbed  in  Cromwell's  time,  but  restored  under  Charles  II,  has 
always  been  extolled.  He  died  Nov.  30,  1675,  covered  with  age  and  repu- 
tation.— O'Callagha/iS  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc,  II.  p.  74. 


Note  3,  page  19. 

Avalon,  the  territory  in  Newfoundland,  of  which  the  first  Lord  Baltimore 
obtained  a  grant  in  1623,  derived  its  name  from  the  spot  in  England  wdiere, 
as  tradition  said,  Christianity  was  first  preached  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 


Note  4,  page  21. 

Owen  Feltham,  as  our  author  in  his  errata  correctly  gives  the  name,  was 
an  author  who  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  his  day.  His  Resolves  appeared 
first  about  1620,  and  in  169(5  had  reached  the  eleventh  edition.  They  were 
once  reprinted  in  the  18th  century,  and  in  full  or  in  part  four  times  in  the 
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19th,.and  an  edition  appeared  in  America  about  1830.     Ilallam  in  spite  of 
this  popularity  calls  him  "  labored,  artificial  and  sballow." 


Note  5,  page  24. 

Burning  on  the  hand  was  not  so  much  a  punishment  as  a  mark  on  those 
who,  convicted  of  felony,  pleaded  the  benefit  of  clergy,  which  they  were 
allowed  to  do  once  only. 

Note  G,  page  25. 
Literally :  "  Good  wine  needs  no  sign." 

Note  7,  page  26. 

Billingsgate  is  the  great  fish  market  of  London,  and  the  scurrilous 
tongues  of  the  fish  women  have  made  the  word  synonymous  with  vulgar 
abuse. 

Note  8,  page  28. 

Alsop  though  cautiously  avoiding  Maryland  politics,  omits  no  fling  at  the 
Puritans.    Pride  was  a  parliament  colonel  famous  for  Pride's  Purge. 


Notes  9, 10,  pages  31,  33. 

William  Bogherst,  and  H.  W.,  Master  of  Arts,  have  eluded  all  our  efforts 
to  immortalize  them. 


Note  11,  page  35. 
Chesapeake  is  said  to  be  K'tchisipik,  Great  Water,  in  Algonquin. 

Note  1-2,  page  38. 

Less  bombast  and  some  details  as  to  the  botany  of  Maryland  would  have 
been  preferable. 

Note  13,  page  39. 

The  American  deer  (Cariacus  Yirginianus)  is  here  evidently  meant. 
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Note  14,  page  39. 

Whetston's  (Whetstone)  park :  "  A  dilapidated  street  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  at  the  back  of  Holborn.  It  contains  scarcely  anything  but  old,  half- 
tumble  down  houses  ;  not  a  living  plant  of  any  kind  adorns  its  nakedness, 
so  it  is  presumable  that  as  a  park  it  never  had  an  existence,  or  one  so  remote 
that  even  tradition  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact." 


Note  15,  page  39. 

The  animals  here  mentioned  are  the  black  wolf  (canis  Occident alis),  the 
black  bear,  the  panther  (f&is  concolor). 


Note  16,  page  40. 

These  animals  are  well  known,  the  elk  (alces  Americanus),  cat  o'  the 
mountain  or  catamount  (felis  cancolor),  raccoon  (procyon  lotor),  fox  (vulpes 
fulvus),  beaver  (castor  fiber),  otter  (Intra),  opossum  (didelpliys  Yirginiana), 
hare,  squirrel,  musk-rat  (fiber  zibethicus).  The  monack  is  apparently  the 
Maryland  marmot  or  woodchuck  (arctomys  m&nax). 


Note  17,  page  40. 

The  domestic  animals  came  chiefly  from  Virginia.  As  early  as  May  27, 
1634,  they  got  100  swine  from  Accomac,  with  30  cows,  and  they  expected 
goats  and  hens  (Relation  of  Maryland,  1634).  Horses  and  sheep  had  to  be 
imported  from  England,  Virginia  being  unable  to  give  any.  Yet  in  1679 
Dankers  and  Sluyters,  the  Labadists,  say :  "  Sheep  they  have  none." — 
Collections  Long  Island  Hist.  Soc,  i,  p.  218. 


Note  18,  page  41. 

Alluding  to  the  herds  of  swine  kept  by  the  Gadarenes,  into  one  of  which 
the  Saviour  allowed  the  devil  named  Legion  to  enter. 


Note  19,  page  42. 

The  abundance  of  these  birds  is  mentioned  in  the  Relations  of  Maryland, 
1634,  p.  22,  and  16U5,  p.  23.     The  Labadists  with  whose  travels  the  Hon. 
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H.  0.  Murphy  has  enriched  our  literature,  found  the  geese  in  1G79-80  so 
plentiful  and  noisy  as  to  prevent  their  sleeping,  and  the  ducks  filling  the 
sky  like  a  cloud. — Long  Island  Hist.  Coll.,  I,  pp.  195,  204. 


Note  20,  page  43. 

Alsop  makes  no  allusion  to  the  cultivation  of  maize,  yet  the  Lahadists 
less  than  twenty  years  after  describe  it  at  length  as  the  principal  grain 
crop  of  Maryland. — lb.,  p.  21G. 


Note  21,  page  45. 

Considering  the  facts  of  history,  this  picture  is  sadly  overdrawn,  Maryland 
having  had  its  full  share  of  civil  war. 


Note  22,  page  46. 

The  fifth  monarchy  men  were  a  set  of  religionists  who  arose  during  the 
Puritan  rule  in  England.  They  believed  in  a  fifth  universal  monarchy  of 
which  Christ  was  to  be  the  head,  under  whom  they,  his  saints,  were  to 
possess  the  earth.  In  1G00  they  caused  an  outbreak  in  London,  in  which 
many  were  killed  and  others  tried  and  executed.  Their  leader  was  one 
Venner.  The  Adamites,  a  gnostic  sect,  who  pretended  that  regenerated 
man  should  go  naked  like  Adam  and  Eve  in  their  state  of  innocence,  were 
revived  during  the  Puritan  rule  in  England  ;  and  in  our  time  in  December, 
1867,  we  have  seen  the  same  theory  held  and  practiced  in  Newark,  N.  J. 


Note  23,  page  46. 

In  the  provisional  act,  passed  in  the  first  assembly,  March  19,  1638,  and 
entitled  "  An  Act  ordaining  certain  laws  for  the  government  of  this  pro- 
vince/' the  twelfth  section  required  that  "  every  person  planting  tobacco 
shall  plant  and  tend  two  acres  of  corn."  A  special  act  was  introduced  the 
^ame  session  and  read  twice,  but  not  passed.  A  new  law  was  passed,  how- 
ever, Oct.  23,  1040,  renewed  Aug.  1,  1642,  April  21,  1649,  Oct.  20,  1654, 
April  12,  1662,  and  made  perpetual  in  1676.  These  acts  imposed  a  fine  of 
fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  half  acre  the  offender  fell  short,  besides 
fifty  pounds  of  the  same  current  leaf  as  constables'  fees.  It  was  to  this 
persistent  enforcement  of  the  cultivation  of  cereals  that  Maryland  so  soon 
became  the  granary  of  New  England. 
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Note  24,  page  47. 

The  Assembly,  or  House  of  Burgesses,  at  first  consisted  of  all  freemen,  but 
they  gradually  gave  place  to  delegates.  The  influence  of  the  proprietary, 
however,  decided  the  selection.  In  1G50  fourteen  burgesses  met  as  dele- 
gates or  representatives  of  the  several  hundreds,  there  being  but  two 
counties  organized,  St.  Marys  and  the  Isle  of  Kent.  Ann  Arundel,  called 
at  times  Providence  county,  was  erected  April  29,  1G50.  Patuxent  was 
erected  under  Cromwell  in  1G54. — Bacon's  Laics  of  Maryland,  17G5. 


Note  25,  page  47. 

Things  had  changed  when  the  Sot  Weed  Factor  appeared,  as  the  author 
of  that  satirical  poem  dilates  on  the  litigious  character  of  the  people. 


Note  26,  page  47. 
The  allusion  here  I  have  been  unable  to  discover. 


Note  27,  page  48. 

The  colony  seems  to  have  justified  some  of  this  eulogy  by  its  good  order, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  considering  the  height  of  party  feeling. 


Note  28,  page  48. 

Halberdeers ;  the  halberd  was  smaller  than  the  partisan,  with  a  sharp 
pointed  blade,  with  a  point  on  one  side  like  a  pole-axe. 


Note  29,  page  49. 
Newgate,  Ludgate  and  Bridewell  are  the  well  known  London  prisons. 

Note  30,  page  50. 
Our  author  evidently  failed  from  this  cause. 
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Note  31,  page  50. 
A  fling  at  the  various  Puritan  schools,  then  active  at  home  and  abroad. 

Note  32,  page  50. 

The  first  Quakers  in  Maryland  were  Elizabeth  Harris,  Josiah  Cole,  and 
Thomas  Thurston,  who  visited  it  in  1657,  but  as  early  as  July  23,  1659,  the 
governor  and  council  issued  an  order  to  seize  any  Quakers  and  whip  them 
from  constable  to  constable  out  of  the  province.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  they 
had  settled  meetings  as  early  as  1661,  and  Peter  Sharpe,  the  Quaker 
physician,  appears  as  a  landholder  in  1665,  the  very  year  of  Alsop's  publi- 
cation.— Norris,  Early  Friends  or  Quakers  in  Maryland  (Maryland  Hist. 
Soc.,  March,  1862). 

Note  33,  page  50. 

The  Baptists  centering  in  Rhode  Island,  extended  across  Long  Island  to 
New  Jersey,  and  thence  to  New  York  city  ;  but  at  this  time  had  not  reached 
the  south. 

Note  34,  page  56. 

A  copy  of  the  usual  articles  is  given  in  the  introduction.  Alsop  here  refutes 
current  charges  against  the  Marylanders  for  their  treatment  of  servants. 
Hammond,  in  his  Leah  and  Rachel,  p.  12,  says :  "  The  labour  servants  are 
put  to  is  not  so  hard,  nor  of  such  continuance  as  husbandmen  nor  hande- 

craftmen  are  kept  at  in  England The  women  are  not  (as  is  reported) 

put  into  the  ground  to  worke,  but  occupie  such  domestic  imployments  and 
housewifery  as  in  England." 


Note  35,  page  50. 

Laws  as  to  the  treatment  of  servants  were  passed  in  the  Provisional  act 
of  1638,  and  at  many  subsequent  assemblies. 


Notes  36,  37,  pages  59,  61. 

Lewknors  lane  or  Charles  street  was  in  Drury  lane,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles. — Seymour's  History  of  London,  ir,  p.  767.  Finsbury  is  still  a  well 
known  quarter,  in  St.  Luke's  parish,  Middlesex. 
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Note  oS,  page  65. 

Nicholas  Culpepper,  "student  in  physic  and  astrology,"  whose  English 
Physician,  published  in  1652,  ran  through,  many  editions,  and  is  still  a  book 
published  and  sold. 


Note  39,  page  65. 

Dogs  dung,  used  in  dressing  morocco,  is  eupbemized  into  album  gr  cecum, 
and  is  also  called  pure;  thoso  who  gather  it  being  still  styled  in  England 
pure-finders. — Mayhcw,  London  Labor  and  London  Poor,  ir  p.  158. 


Note  40,  page  65. 

He  has  not  mentioned  tobacco  as  a  crop,  but  describes  it  fully  a  few  pages 
after.  In  Maryland  as  in  Virginia  it  was  the  currency.  Thus  in  1G38  an 
act  authorized  the  erection  of  a  water-mill  to  supersede  hand-mills  for 
grinding  grain,  and  the  cost  was  limited  to  20,000  lbs.  of  tobacco. — Mc  Sherry's 
History  of  Maryland,  p.  5G.  The  Labadists  in  their  Travels  (p.  216) 
describe  the  cultivation  at  length.  Tobacco  at  this  time  paid  two  shillings 
English  a  cask  export  duty  in  Maryland,  and  two-pence  a  pound  duty  on 
its  arrival  in  England,  beside?  weighing  and  other  fees. 


Note  41,  page  66. 

The  Parson  of  Pancras  is  unknown  to  me :  but  the  class  he  represents  is 
certainly  large. 


Note  42,  page  66. 

The  buffalo  was  not  mentioned  in  the  former  list,  and  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  synonymous  with  elk. 


Note  43,  page  67. 

For  satisfactory  and  correct  information  of  the  present  commerce  and 
condition  of  Maryland,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Census  of  the  United 
States  in  4  vols.,  4to,  published  at  Washington,  1865. 
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Note  44,  page  09. 


This  is  a  curious  observation  as  to  New  England  trade.  A  century  later 
Hutchinson  represents  Massachusetts  as  receiving  Maryland  flour  from  the 
Pennsylvania  mills,  and  paying  in  money  and  bills  of  exchange. — Hist,  of 
Massachusetts,  p.  n,  397. 


Note  45,  -page  G9. 

The  trade  with  Barbadoes,  now  insignificant,  was  in  our  colonial  times 
of  great  importance  to  all  the  colonies.  Barbadoes  is  densely  peopled  and 
thoroughly  cultivated ;  its  imports  and  exports  are  each  about  five  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 


Note  46,  page  71. 

The  Susquehannas.  This  Relation  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions 
of  Alsop's  tract,  as  no  other  Maryland  document  gives  as  much  concerning 
this  tribe,  which  nevertheless  figures  extensively  in  Maryland  annals. 
Dutch  and  Swedish  writers  speak  of  a  tribe  called  Minquas  (Minquosy, 
Machcereiini  in  De  Laet,  p.  TG) ;  the  French  in  Canada  (Ghamplain,  the 
Jesuit  Relations,  Gendron,  Partieulantez  du  Pays  des  Hurons,  p.  7,  etc.), 
make  frequent  allusion  to  the  Gandastogues  (more  briefly  Andastes),  a  tribe 
friendly  to  their  allies  the  Hurons,  and  sturdy  enemies  of  the  Iroquois ; 
later  still  Pennsylvania  writers  speak  of  the  Conestogas,  the  tribe  to  which 
Logan  belonged,  and  the  tribe  which  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Paxton 
boys.  Although  Gallatin  in  his  map,  followed  by  Bancroft,  placed  the 
Andastes  near  Lake  Erie,  my  researches  led  me  to  correct  this,  and  identify 
the  Susquehannas,  Minqua,  Andastes  or  Gandastogues  and  Conestogas  as 
being  all  the  same  tribe,  the  first  name  being  apparently  an  appellation 
given  them  by  the  Virginia  tribes ;  the  second  that  given  them  by  the 
Algonquins  on  the  Delaware  ;  while  Gandastogue  as  the  French,  or  Cones- 
toga  as  the  English  wrote  it.  was  their  own  tribal  name,  meaning  cabin- 
pole  men,  Natio  PerUearum,  from  Andasta,  a  cabin-pole  (map  in  Creuxius, 
Historia  Canadensis).  I  forwarded  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  School- 
craft, for  insertion  in  the  government  work  issuing  under  his  supervision. 
It  was  inserted  in  the  last  volume  without  my  name,  and  ostensibly  as  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's.  I  then  gave  it  with  my  name  in  the  Historical  Magazine, 
vol.  ii,  p.  294.  The  result  arrived  at  there  has  been  accepted  by  Bancroft, 
in  his  large  paper  edition,  by  Parkman,  in  his  Jesuits  in  the  Wilderness,  by 
Dr.  O'Callaghan,  S.  F.  Streeter,  Esq.,  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society, 
and  students  generally. 
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From  the  Virginian,  Dutch,  Swedish  and  French  authorities,  we  can  thus 
give  their  history  briefly. 

The  territory  now  called  Canada,  and  most  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  from  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Chesapeake  bay  were,  when  discovered  by  Europeans, 
occupied  by  two  families  of  tribes,  the  Algonquin  and  the  Huron  Iroquois. 
The  former  which  included  all  the  New  England  tribes,  the  Micmacs,  Mohe- 
gans,  Delawares,  Illinois,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Pottawatamies,  Sacs,  Foxes, 
Miamis,  and  many  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginian  tribes  surrounded  the 
more  powerful  and  civilized  tribes  who  have  been  called  Huron  Iroquois, 
from  the  names  of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  the  group,  the  Huron s 
or  Wyandots  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations  of  New 
York.  Besides  these  the  group  included  the  Neuters  on  the  Niagara,  the 
Dinondadies  in  Upper  Canada,  the  Eries  south  of  the  lake  of  that  name, 
the  Andastogues  or  Susquehannas  on  that  river,  the  Nottaways  and  some 
other  Virginian  tribes,  and  finally  the  Tuscaroras  in  North  Carolina  and 
perhaps  the  Cherokees,  whose  language  presents  many  striking  points  of 
similarity. 

Both  these  groups  of  tribes  claimed  a  western  origin,  and  seem,  in  their 
progress  east,  to  have  driven  out  of  Ohio  the  Quappas,  called  by  the 
Algonquins,  Alkansas  or  Allegewi,  who  retreated  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  to  the  district  which  has  preserved  the  name  given  them  by  the 
Algonquins. 

After  planting  themselves  on  the  Atlantic  border,  the  various  tribes 
seem  to  have  soon  divided  and  become  embroiled  in  war.  The  Iroquois,  at 
first  inferior  to  the  Algonquins  were  driven  out  of  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  into  the  lake  region  of  New  York,  where  by  greater  cultivation, 
valor  and  union  they  soon  became  superior  to  the  Algonquins  of  Canada 
and  New  York,  as  the  Susquehannas  who  settled  on  the  Susquehanna  did 
over  the  tribes  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  (Du  Ponceau's 
Campanius,  p.  158.)  Prior  to  1G00  the  Susquehannas  and  the  Mohawks, 
the  most  eastern  Iroquois  tribe,  came  into  collision,  and  the  Susquehannas 
nearly  exterminated  the  Mohawks  in  a  war  which  lasted  ten  years.  {Rela- 
tion tie  la  Nouc.  France,  1659-60,  p.  28.) 

In  1608  Captain  Smith,  in  exploring  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries, 
met  a  party  of  sixty  of  these  Sasquesahanocks  as  he  calls  them  (i,  p.  120-1), 
and  he  states  that  tiny  were  still  at  war  with  the  Massawomekes  or 
Mohawks.  (Be  Laet  Xwu.s  Orbis,  p.  79.) 

DeVries,  in  his  Vvij<t(jts  (Murphy's  translation,  p.  41-3),  found  them  in 
1633  at  war  with  the  Armewamen  and  Sankiekans,  Algonquin  tribes  on  the 
Delaware,  maintaining  their  supremacy  by  butchery.  They  were  friendly 
to  the  Dutch.  When  the  Swedes  in  1638  settled  on  the  Delaware,  they 
renevved  the  friendly  intercourse  b^gun  by  the  Dutch.  They  purchased 
lands  of  the  ruling  tribe  and  thus  secured  their  friendship.  {Hazard's 
Annals,  p.  48).     They  carried  the  terror  of  their  arms  southward  also,  and 
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in  1634  to  1644  they  waged  war  on  the  Yaomacoes,  the  Piscataways  and 
Patuxents  (B"zmaas  Maryland,  II,  p.  101),  and  were  so  troublesome  that  in 
1642  Governor  Calvert,  by  proclamation,  declared  them  public  enemies. 

When  the  Hurons  in  Upper  Canada  in  1G47  began  to  sink  under  the 
fearful  blows  dealt  by  the  Five  Nations,  the  Susquehannas  sent  an  embassy 
to  offer  them  aid  against  the  common  enemy.  (Gendron,  Quelques  Partiru- 
larittz  du  Pays  des  Hurons,  p.  7),  Nor  was  the  offer  one  of  little  value, 
for  the  Susquehannas  could  put  in  the  field  1,300  warriors  (Relation  de  la 
Jfoucelle  France,  1G47-8,  p.  5S)  trained  to  the  use  of  fire  arms  and  European 
modes  of  war  by  three  Swedish  soldiers  whom  they  had  obtained  to  instruct 
them.  (ProucVs  Pennsylvania,  I,  p.  Ill ;  Bozntan's  Maryland,  H,  p.  273. 
Before  interposing  in  the  war,  they  began  by  negotiation,  and  sent  an 
embassy  to  Onondaga  to  urge  the  cantons  to  peace.  (Relation,  1G48,  p.  58). 
The  Iroquois  refused,  and  the  Hurons,  sunk  in  apathy,  took  no  active  steps 
to  secure  the  aid  of  the  friendly  Susquehannas. 

That  tribe,  however,  maintained  its  friendly  intercourse  with  its  European 
neighbors,  and  in  1G52  Sawahegeh,  Auroghteregh,  Scarhuhadigh,  Rutchogah 
and  Nathheldianeh,  in  presence  of  a  Swedish  deputy,  ceded  to  Maryland 
all  the  territory  from  the  Patuxent  river  to  Palmer's  island,  and  from  the 
Choptauk  to  the  northeast  branch  north  of  Elk  river.  (Bozman's  Maryland, 
II,  p.  G83). 

Four  years  later  the  Iroquois,  grown  insolent  by  their  success  in  almost 
annihilating  their  kindred  tribes  north  and  south  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Wyan- 
dots,  Dinondadies,  Neuters  and  Eries,  provoked  a  war  with  the  Susque- 
hannas, plundering  their  hunters  on  Lake  Ontario.  (Relation  de  la  Nouvelle 
France,  1G57,  pp.  11,  18). 

It  was  at  this  important  period  in  their  history  that  Alsop  knew  and 
described  them  to  us. 

In  1G61  the  small-pox,  that  scourge  of  the  native  tribes,  broke  out  in  their 
town,  sweeping  off  many  and  enfeebling  the  nation  terribly.  War  had 
now  begun  in  earnest  with  the  Five  Nations  ;  and  though  the  Susquehannas 
had  some  of  their  people  killed  near  their  town  (Hazard's  Annals,  341-7), 
they  in  turn  pressed  the  Cayugas  so  hard  that  some  of  them  retreated 
across  Lake  Ontario  to  Canada  (Relation  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  1661,  p.  39, 
1GG8,  p.  20).  They  also  kept  the  Senecas  in  such  alarm  that  they  no  longer 
ventured  to  carry  their  peltries  to  New  York,  except  in  caravans  escorted 
by  six  hundred  men,  who  even  took  a  most  circuitous  route.  (Relation,  1661, 
p.  40).  A  law  of  Maryland  passed  May  1,  1661,  authorized  the  governor  to 
aid  the  Susquehannas. 

Smarting  under  constant  defeat,  the  Five  Nations  solicited  French  aid 
(Relation  de  la  Nouxelle  France,  1662-3,  p.  11,  1663-4,  p.  33 ;  Charlevoix,  u, 
p.  134),  but  in  April,  16(53,  the  Western  cantons  raised  an  army  of  eight 
hundred  men  to  invest  and  storm  the  fort  of  the  Susquehannas.  They 
embarked  on  Lake  Ontario,  according  to  the  French  account,  and  then  went 
overland  to  the  Susquehanna.     On  reaching  the  fort,  however,  they  found 
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it  well  defended  on  the  .river  side,  and  on  tlie  land  side  with  two  bastions  in 
European  style  with  cannon  mounted  and  connected  by  a  double  curtain  of 
large  trees.  After  some  trilling"  skirmishes  die  Iroquois  bad  recourse  to 
stratagem.  They  sent  in  a  party  of  twenty-five  men  to  treat  of  peace  and 
ask  provisions  to  enable  tbem  to  return.  Tbe  Susqueh annas  admitted  them, 
but  immediately  burned  tbem  all  alive  before  tbe  eyes  of  tbeir  countrymen. 
{Relation  de  la  Nouwtte  France.  1663,  p.  10;.  Tbe  Pennsylvania  writers, 
(Hazard's  Annals  of  'Penn»ylvania,  p.  346)  make  tbe  Iroquois  force  one 
thousand  six  hundred,  and  that  of  the  Susquebannas  only- one  hundred. 
They  add  that  when  the  Iroquois  retreated,  the  Susquebannas  pursued 
them,  killing  ten  and  taking  as  many. 

After  this  the  war  was  carried  on  in  small  parties,  and  Susquehanna 
prisoners  were  from  time  to  time  burned  at  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  (Relations  de  la  Nonvelle  France,  1668  to  1673),  and  tbeir  prisoners 
doubtless  at  Canoge  on  the  Susquehanna.  In  the  fall  of  16G9  tbe  Susque- 
hannas,  after  defeating  the  Cayugas,  offered  peace,  but  tbe  Cayugas  put 
their  ambassador  and  bis  nephew  to  death,  after  retaining  him  five  or  six 
months ;  the  Oneidas  having  taken  nine  Susquebannas  and  sent  some  to 
Cayuga,  with  forty  wampum  belts  to  maintain  tbe  war.  (Relation  de  la 
Nomelle  France,  1670,  p.  G8.) 

At  this  time  the  great  war  chief  of  the  Susquebannas  was  one  styled 
Hochitagete  or  Barefoot  (Relation  de  la  Nourelle  France,  1670,  p.  47) ;  and 
raving  women  and  crafty  medicine  men  deluded  tbe  Iroquois  with  promises 
of  his  capture  and  execution  at  the  stake  (Relation,  1G70,  p.  47),  and  a 
famous  medicine  man  of  Oneida  appeared  after  death  to  order  his  body  to 
be  taken  up  and  interred  on  the  trail  leading  to  the  Susquebannas  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  that  canton  from  ruin.  (Relation,  1672,  p.  20.) 

Towards  the  summer  of  1G72  a  body  of  forty  Cayugas  descended  the 
Susquehanna  in  canoes,  and  twenty  Senecas  went  by  land  to  attack  the 
Susquebannas  in  their  fields  ;  but  a  band  of  sixty  Andaste  or  Susquehanna 
boys,  tbe  oldest  not  over  sixteen,  attacked  the  Senecas,  and  routed  them, 
killing  one  brave  and  taking  another.  Flushed  with  victory  they  pushed 
on  to  attack  the  Cayugas,  and  defeated  them  also,  killing  eight  and  wound- 
ing with  arrow,  knife  and  hatchet,  fifteen  or  sixteen  more,  losing,  however, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  of  tbeir  gallant  band.  (Relation,  1672,  p.  24.) 

At  this  time  the  Susquebannas  or  Andastes  were  so  reduced  by  war  and 
pestilence  that  they  could  muster  only  three  hundred  warriors.  In  1675, 
however,  tbe  Susquebannas-  were  completely  overthrown  (Mat  Present, 
1675,  manuscript;  Relation,  1676,  p.  2;  Relations  Iuedites,  n,  p.  44;  Col- 
den's  Fire  Nations,  i,  p.  126),  but  unfortunately  we  have  no  details  whatever 
as  to  the  forces  which  effected  it,  or  the  time  or  manner  of  their  utter  defeat. 

A  party  of  about  one  hundred  retreated  into  Maryland,  and  occupied 
some  abandoned  Indian  forts.  Accused  of  the  murder  of  some  settlers, 
apparently  slain  by  the  Senecas,  they  sent  five  of  their  chiefs  to  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  troops,  under  Washington  and  Brent,  who  went  out  in 
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pursuit.  Although  coming  as  deputies,  and  showing  the  Baltimore  medal 
and  certificate  of  friendship,  these  chiefs  were  cruelly  put  to  death.  The 
enraged  Susquehannas  then  began  a  terrible  border  war,  which  was  kept 
till  their  utter  destruction  (S.  F.  Streefcer's  Destruction  of  the  Susquehannas, 
Historical  Magazine,  I,  p.  65).  The  rest  of  the  tribe,  after  making  overtures 
to  Lord  Baltimore,  submitted  to  the  Fire  Nations,  and  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  ancient  grounds.  When  Pennsylvania  was  settled,  they  became 
known  as  Conestogas,  and  were  always  friendly  to  the  colonists  of  Penn,  as 
they  had  been  to  the  Dutch  and  Swedes.  In  1701  Canoodagtoh,  their  king; 
made  a  treaty  with  Penn,  and  in  the  document  they  are  styled  Minquas, 
Conestogos  or  Susquehannas.  They  appear  as  a  tribe  in  a  treaty  in  1742, 
but  were  dwindling  away.  In  1763  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  tribe  became 
involved  in  the  general  suspicion  entertained  by  the  colonists  against  the 
red  men,  arising  out  of  massacres  on  the  borders.  To  escape  danger  the 
poor  creatures  took  refuge  in  Lancaster  jail,  and  here  they  were  all 
butchered  by  the  Paxton  boys,  who  burst  into  the  place.  Parkman  in  his 
Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  p.  414,  details  the  sad  story. 

The  last  interest  of  this  unfortunate  tribe  centres  in  Logan,  the  friend  of 
the  white  man,  whose  speech  is  so  familiar  to  all,  that  we  must  regret  that 
it  has  not  sustained  the  historical  scrutiny  of  Brantz  Mayer  {Tahgahjute ; 
or,  Logan  and  Capt.  Michael  Cresap,  Maryland  Hist.  Soc,  May,  1851 ;  and 
8vo,  Albany,  18G7).    Logan  was  a  Conestoga,  in  other  words  a  Susquehanna. 


Note  47,  page  71 . 

The  language  of  the  Susquehannas,  as  Smith  remarks,  differed  from  that 
of  the  Virginian  tribes  generally.  As  already  stated,  it  was  one  of  the 
dialects  of  the  Huron-Iroquois,  and  its  relation  to  other  members  of  the 
family  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  the  numerals : 


snsquenanna 
or  Minqna. 

Hochelaga. 

Huron. 

Mohawk. 

Onondaga. 

1. 

Onskat, 

Segada, 

Eskate, 

Easka, 

Unskat. 

2. 

Tiggene, 

Tigneny, 

Teni, 

Tekeni, 

Tegni. 

3. 

Axe, 

Asche, 

Hachin, 

Aghsea, 

Achen. 

4. 

Raiene, 

Honnacon, 

Dae, 

Kieri, 

Gayeri. 

5. 

Wisck. 

Ouiscon, 

Ouyche, 

Wisfc, 

Wisk. 

6. 

Jaiack, 

Indahir, 

Houhahea, 

Yayak, 

Haiak. 

7. 

Tzadack, 

Ayaga, 

Sotaret, 

Jatak, 

Tchiatak. 

8. 

Tickerom, 

Addegue, 

Attaret, 

Satego, 

Tegeron. 

9. 

Waderom, 

Madellon, 

Nechon, 

Tiyohto, 

Waderom, 

.0. 

Assan, 

Assem, 
15 
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Note  48,  page  73. 

Smith  thus  describe??  them  :  "  Sixty  of  those  Sasquesahanocks  came  to  vs 
with  skins,  Bowes,  Arrows,  Targets,  Beads,  swords  and  Tobacco  japes  for 
presents.  Such  great  and  well  proportioned  men  are  seldome  scene,  for 
they  seemed  like  Giants  to  the  English;  yea  and  to  the  neighbours,  yet 
seemed  of  an  honest  and  simple  disposition,  with  much  adoe  restrained 
from  adoring  vs  as  Gods.  Those  are  the  strangest  people  of  all  those 
Countries,  both  in  language  and  attire;  for  their  language  it  may  well 
beseeme  their  proportions,  sounding  from  them  as  a  voyce  in  a  vault. 
Their  attire  is  the  skinnes  of  Beares,  and  Woollies,  some  have  Cassacks 
made  of  Beares  heads  and  skinnes,  that  a  mans  head  goes  through  the 
skinnes  neck,  and  the  eares  of  the  Beare  fastened  to  his  shoulders,  the  nose 
and  teeth  hanging  downe  his  breast,  another  Beares  face  split  behind  him, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Nose  hung  a  Pawe,  the  halfe  sleeues  comming  to  the 
elbowes  were  the  neckes  of  Beares  and  the  amies  through  the  mouth  with 
the  pawes  hanging  at  their  noses.  One  had  the  head  of  a  Wolfe  hanging 
in  a  chaine  for  a  lewell,  his  tobacco  pipe  three-quarters  of  a  yard  long, 
prettily  earned  with  a  Bird,  a  Deere  or  some  such  devise  at  the  great  end, 
sufficient  to  beat  out  ones  braines  ;  with  Bowes,  Arrowes  and  Clubs,  suitable 
to  their  greatnesse.  They  are  scarce  known  to  Powhatan.  They  can 
make  near  000  able  men,  and  are  palisadoed  in  their  Townes  to  defend 
them  from  the  Massawomekes,  their  mortal  enemies.  Five  of  their  chief 
Werowances  came  aboord  vs  and  crossed  the  Bay  in  their  Barge.  The 
picture  of  the  greatest  of  them  is  signified  in  the  Mappe.  The  caliV  i  i' 
whose  leg  was  three-quarters  of  a  yard  about,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  limbes 
so  answerable  to  that  proportion,  that  he  seemed  the  goodliest  man  we  ever 
beheld.  His  hayre,  the  one  side  was  long,  the  other  shore  elose  with  a 
ridge  over  his  crowne  like  a  cocks  combe.  His  arrowes  were  five-quarters 
long,  headed  with  the  s] Winters  of  a  white  christall-like  stone,  in  form  of  a 
heart,  an  inch  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a  halfe  or  more  long.  These  he  wore 
in  a  Woolues  skinne  at  his  backe  for  his  quiver,  his  bow  in  one  hand  and 
his  club  in  the  other,  as  described." — Smith's  Voyages  (Am.  ed.),  I,  p.  119-20. 
Tattooing  referred  to  by  our  author,  was  an  ancient  Egyptian  custom,  and 
is  still  retained  by  the  women.  See  Lanes  Modern  Egyptians,  etc.  It  was 
forbidden  to  the  Jews  in  Leviticus,  19 :  28. 


Note  49,  page  74. 

Purchas,  hi*  Pilgrimage,  or  Relations  of  the  World,  and  the  Religions 
observed  iu  all  Ages  and  Places  discovered,  from  the  Creation  unto  this 
present,"  1  vol..  folio,  1G13.  In  spite  of  Alsop,  Purchas  is  still  highly 
esteemed. 
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Note  50,  ^"7<^?  75. 

As  to  their  treatment  of  prisoners,  see  Laji&em,  Moevrs  des  Sauvages,  u, 
2G0. 


Ncte  51,  ^(2,7^  75. 

Smith  thus  locates  their  tov.-n :  "  The  Sasquesahannocks  inliabit  vpon  the 
cheefe  spring  of  these  foure  branches  of  the  Bayes  head,  one  day's  journey 
higher  than  our  barge  could  pp'^se  for  rocks,"  vol.  i,  p.  182.  Campanius 
thus  describes  their  town,  which  he  represents  as  twelve  miles  from  New 
Sweden  :  "  They  live  on  a  high  mountain,  very  steep  and  difficult  to  climb  ; 
there  they  have  a  fort  or  square  building,  surrounded  with  palisades.  There 
they  have  guns  and  small  iron  cannon,  with  which  they  shoot  and  defend 
themselves,  and  take  with  them  when  they  go  to  war." — Campanius 's  Nye 
Scerige,  p.  181 ;  Du  Ponceau's  translation,  p.  158.  A  view  of  a  Sasquesa- 
hannock  town  is  given  in  Montcnus,  Be  Nieuwe  en  Onbekende  Weereld 
(1G71),  p.  136,  based  evidently  on  Smith.  De  Lisle's  Map,  dated  June,  1718, 
lays  down  Canoge,  Fort  des  Indiens  Andastes  ou  Susquehanocs  at  about 
40°  N. ;  but  I  find  the  name  nowhere  else. 


Note  52.  page  77. 

Scalping  was  practiced  by  the  Scythians.  {Herodotus,  book  iv,  and  in  the 
second  book  of  Macchabees,  vii,  4,  7).  Antiochus  is  said  to  have  caused  two 
of  the  seven  Maechabee  brothers  to  be  scalped.  "  The  skin  of  the  head  with 
the  hairs  being  drawn  off."  The  torture  of  prisoners  as  here  described 
originated  with  the  Iroquois,  and  spread  to  nearly  all  the  Xorth  American 
tribes.  It  was  this  that  led  the  Algonquins  to  give  the  Iroquois  tribes  the 
names  Magoue,  Nadoue  or  Xottaway,  which  signified  cruel.  Lafitau, 
Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  n,  p.  287. 


Note  bo,  page  78. 

The  remarks  here  as  to  religion  are  vague.  The  Iroquois  and  Hurons 
recognized.  Aireskoi  or  Agreskoe,  as  the  great  deity,  styling  him  also 
Teharonhia wagon.  As  to  the  Hurons,  see  Sagard,  Jlistoire  du  Canada, 
p.  4S5.  The  sacrifice  of  a  child,  as  noted  by  Alsop,  was  unknown  in  the 
other  tribes  of  this  race,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  Campanius  in  regard  to 
this  one. 
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Note  54,  page  78. 


The  priests  were  the  medicine  men  in  all  probability ;  no  author  men- 
tioning any  class  that  can  be  regarded  properly  as  priests. 


Note  55,  page  78. ' 

The  burial  rites  here  described  resemble  those  of  the  Iroquois  {Lafitau, 
Moeurs  des  So  wages,  II,  pp.  389,  407)  and  of  the  Hurons,  as  described  by 
Sagard  (Histoire  du  Canada,  p.  702)  in  the  manner  of  placing  the  dead 
body  in  a  sitting  posture  ;  but  there  it  was  wrapped  in  furs,  encased  in  burk 
and  set  upon  a  scaffold  till  the  feast  of  the  dead. 


Note  56,  page  79. 

Sagard,  in  his  Huron  Dictionary,  gives  village,  andata ;  he  is  in  the  fort 
or  village,  andatagoii ;  which  is  equivalent  to  Counadago,nd  and  nn  being 
frequently  used  for  each  other. 


Note  57,  page  80. 

For  the  condition  of  the  women  in  a  kindred  tribe,  compare  Sagard, 
Histoirc  da  Canada,  p.  272;  Grand  Voyage,  p.  130;  Perrot,  Moeurs  et 
Coustumex  dts  Sou  cages,  p.  30. 


Note  58,  page  80. 

Among  the  Iroquois  the  husband  elect  went  to  the  wife's  cabin  and  sat 
down  on  the  mat  opposite  the  fire.  If  she  accepted  him  she  presented  him 
a  bowl  of  hominy  and  sat  down  beside  him,  turning  modestly  away.  He 
then  ate  soni"  and  soon  after  retired. — Lafitau,  Ifoeurs  des  Sauvages,  i, 
p,  50G. 

Note  59,  page  81. 

Sagard.  in  his  Histoire  du  Canada,  p.  185,  makes  a  similar  remark  as  to 
the  Hurons,  a  kindred  tribe,  men  and  women  acting  as  here  stated,  and  he 
says  that  in  this  they  resembled  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Compare  Henne- 
pin, Moeurs  det  Saucages,  p.  54;  Description  d'un  Pays  plus  grand  que 
V Europe,  Voyage*  au  Nord,  v,  p.  341. 
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Note  60,  page  96. 

This  characteristic  of  the  active  trading  propensities  of  the  early  settlers 
will  apply  to  the  present  race  of  Americans  in  a  fourfold  degree. 


Note  61,  page  96. 

One  who  brought  goods  to  Maryland  without  following  such  advice  as 
Alsop  gives,  describes  in  Hudibrastic  verse  his  doleful  story  in  the  Sot  Weed 
Factor,  recently  reprinted. 


Note  62,  page  96. 
For  an  account  of  this  gentleman,  see  ante,  p.  13. 

Note  63,  page  97. 

The  rebellion  in  Maryland,  twice  alluded  to  by  our  author  in  his  letters, 
was  a  very  trifling  matter.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  Lord  Baltimore 
sent  over  his  brother  Philip  Calvert  as  governor,  with  authority  to  proceed 
against  Governor  Fendall,  who,  false  alike  to  all  parties,  was  now  scheming 
to  overthrow  the  proprietary  government.  The  new  governor  was  in- 
structed on  no  account  to  permit  Fendall  to  escape  with  his  life  ;  but  Philip 
Calvert  was  more  clement  than  Lord  Baltimore,  and  though  Fendall  made 
a  fruitless  effort  to  excite  the  people  to  opposition,  he  was,  on  his  voluntary 
submission,  punished  by  a  merely  short  imprisonment.  This  clemency  he 
repaid  by  a  subsequent  attempt  to  excite  a  rebellion. — McMahon's  History 
of  Maryland,  pp.  213-14,  citing  Council  Proceedings  from  1656  to  1668, 
liber  H.  EL  74  to  82. 


THE   END. 
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]^HE  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Baltimore, 
was  first  suggested  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  held  on  November 
10th,  1879.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr. 
D.  C.  Gilman,  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Society, 
and  a  committee  was  at  once  appointed  to  take 
the  matter  into  consideration.  This  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  the  proposal,  and  upon  their 
recommendation,  a  second  and  larger  committee 
was  appointed,  in  April,  18S0,  to  prepare  a  defi- 
nite order  of  procedure  for  the  celebration.     The 


second  committee  was  composed  of  the  following 
gentlemen : 

Hon.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Chairman. 
Hon.  George  William  Brown,      Mr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman, 
Hon.  John  Lee  Carroll,  Mr.  Enoch  Pratt, 

Mr.  Francis  T.  Kikg,  Mr.  John  W.  McCoy, 

Mr.  James  H.  Bond.  Mr.  James  A.  Gary, 

Mr.  Robert  Garrett,  Mr.  John  W.  M.  Lee. 


This  committee  prepared  and  reported  a  plan, 
recommending  that  a  week  in  October  should  be 
devoted  to  the  celebration,  and  suggesting  the 
following  as  its  principal  features : 

I.  A  Civic  Procession,  illustrating  the  present 
condition  of  the  Arts,  Industries  and  Com- 
merce of  Baltimore ;    the    decoration   of  the 
streets,  &c. 
II.  A  commemoration  of  the  Local  Charities. 

III.  A  Musical  Festival. 

IV.  A  celebration  by  the  Historical  Society,  con- 
sisting of  an  Oration,  a  Poem,  and  other 
appropriate  exercises  at  the  Academy  of 
Music;    and  a  Banquet. 

These  suggestions,  modified  in  some  respects, 
and  completed  and  elaborated  in  all,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  plan  of  the  celebration  which  was 
finally  so  successfully  accomplished. 

As  it  was  evident  that  so  comprehensive  a 
programme   could   only  be   carried  out   with  the 
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cooperation  of  the  entire  community,  it  was  also 
recommended  by  the  committee  that  the  officers  of 
the  Society  should  address  a  letter  to  His  Honor, 
Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe,  Mayor  of  the  City,  enclosing 
an  outline  of  the  plan  suggested,  and  asking  him, 
if  it  met  with  his  approval,  to  commend  it  to  the 
support  of  the  community;  and  also  requesting  him 
to  appoint  a  citizens'  committee  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  the  Historical  Society  in  furtherance  of 
the  project. 

This  request  was  cordially  responded  to  by  the 
Mayor,  who  appointed  a  committee  of  citizens, 
including  in  their  number,  either  in  the  executive 
or-  financial  departments,  the  gentlemen  who  had 
already  been  asked  by  the  Historical  Society  to 
serve  as  their  finance  committee,  namely,  Messrs. 
William  H.  Graham,  Henry  C.  Smith,  John  E. 
Hurst,  John  Gill  and  Henry  A.  Parr.  The 
movement  which  had  been  inaugurated  bv  the 
Historical  Society  thus  assumed  a  public  charac- 
ter, and  was  carried  forward  to  completion  under 
the  direction  of  the  Municipal  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  proposed  celebration  received  the  very 
earnest  support  of  the  German  citizens  of  Bal- 
timore, and  to  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  their 
active  and  well-directed  energy,  is  due,  in  large 
measure,  the  brilliant  success  with  which  the  enter- 
prise was  attended. 
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Desiring  to  place  on  record  an  expression  of 
their  gratification  that  the  celebration  had  been 
taken  in  hand  under  auspices  so  favorable  for  its 
success,  the  Historical  Society  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  at  a  meeting  held  September  21st, 
1880: 

Besolved,  That  J;he  Historical  Society  views  with  gratification 
the  action  of  his  Honor.  Mayor  Latrobe,  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Municipal  Executive  Committee,  to  which  has  been  entrusted 
the  arrangement  for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  city  of  Baltimore ; 
and  that  we  will  earnestly  cooperate  with  the  said  committee. 

The  programme  of  arrangements,  as  finally 
adopted  by  the  Municipal  Executive  Committee, 
provided  for  a  public  celebration,  beginning  on 
Monday,  October  11th,  and  continuing  for  one 
week.  During  this  period,  the  streets  of  the 
city,  public  buildings,  and  private  residences  were 
handsomely  decorated,  and  the  entire  programme 
was  carried  out  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm.  The 
following  is  a  brief  summary  of  each  day's  pro- 
ceedings : 

Monday,  October  11th:  A  Grand  Civic  Proces- 
sion, with  emblematic  and  historical  tableaux,  and 
illustrations  of  the  varied  industries  and  manu- 
factures of  the  city. 

Tuesday,  October  12th:  In  the  morning,  a  Pro- 
cession of  the  Masonic  Order,  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar,  and    of    the    Children    of    the    City    Public 
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Schools  and  the  Parochial  Schools  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  in  the  afternoon,  a  Celebration 
by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music. 

Wednesday,  October  13th :  Parade  of  the  [Mili- 
tary, the  City  Fire  Department,  and  the  Police 
Department. 

Thursday,  October  14th :  Parade  of  the  various 
orders  of  Catholic  Knighthood,  and  of  Benevolent 
Societies. 

Friday,  October  loth :  Parade  of  Mechanics'  and 
Workingmen's  Societies,  and  of  Beneficial  Asso- 
ciations. 

Saturday,  October  16th :  A  Marine  Procession  of 
Steamboats,   Steamtugs,  etc.,  in  the  Harbor. 

The  celebration  ended  with  an  illumination  of 
the  city  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  October  19th, 
the  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  at  Yorktown.  A  descriptive  account  of 
these  various  and  interesting  public  observances, 
lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  volume,  which  is 
limited  to  giving  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Historical  Society  in  connection  with  the  cele- 
bration. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  evening 
of  Monday,  October  11th,  the  first  day  of  the 
municipal  celebration,  and  that  upon  which  the 
civic  procession  took  place,  the  following  con- 
gratulatory resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 
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Resolved,  To  place  upon  the  records  of  this  Society  a  minute 
of  our  admiration  of  the  display  this  day  made,  in  the  streets 
of  Baltimore,  of  the  historic  growth  and  actual  state  of  the 
manifold  industries  of  this  city  : — an  exhibition  which,  in  its 
magnitude,  its  variety,  and  its  ingenious  and  beautiful  devices, 
illustrating  the  harmonious  union  of  labor  and  capital,  has  sur- 
passed all  kindred  displays  in  this  community  ;  and  has  given 
to  citizens,  as  well  as  strangers,  a  surprising  and  instructive 
lesson,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  present  generation. 

Resolved,  That  the  congratulations  of  this  Society  be  respect- 
fully tendered  to  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  to  the  Municipal 
Executive  Committee, — consisting  of  Messrs.  Francis  P.  Stevens, 
J.  Thomas  Seharf,  James  R.  Herbert,  Henry  C.  Smith  and  John 
T.  Ford, — and  to  the  German  Executive  Committee,  that  this  his- 
toric commemoration  has  been  inaugurated  with  a  degree  of 
skill,  good  order,  and  popular  enthusiasm,  which  reflects  upon 
all  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  plans  the  very  highest 
credit. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  was  celebrated  by  the 
Society  in  the  manner  that  had  been  originally 
proposed :  —  by  appropriate  exercises  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  during  the  afternoon,  when 
an  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Charles  E. 
Phelps,  —  and  by  a  dinner  in  the   evening. 

A  medal  was  struck  by  the  Society  in  com- 
memoration of  the  occasion,  which  was  worn  by 
the  members  during  the  celebration.  It  consisted 
of  an  impression,  in  copper,  of  the  Society's  seal, 
mounted  upon  a  ribbon  of  yellow  and  black,  the 
colors  of  Lord  Baltimore's  family  arms. 


Proceedings 


Academy  of  Music 


Tuesday,  October  12th,  1880, 


At  3  o'olocl::,  P.  M. 
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OX  Tuesday,  October  12th,  a  large  audience 
was  assembled  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  witness 
the  proceedings  of  the  Maryland  Historical  So- 
ciety in  commemoration  of  the  city's  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  proceedings 
consisted  of  the  reading  of  an  ode,  composed  for 
the  occasion  by  the  Hon.  John  II.  B.  Latrobe, 
President  of  the  Society,  and  the  delivery  of  an 
oration  by  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Phelps.     Selections 
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of  music  were  rendered  by  an  orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  II.  Rosewald,  and  after  the 
oration,  the  national  anthem  was  sung. 

During  these  exercises,  the  stage  of  the  Acadeniv 
of  Music  was  set  successively  with  three  scenes, 
representing : 


I.  The  site  of  Baltimore  before  its  settlement, 
while  yet  occupied  by  Indians. 

II.  Baltimore  as  it  was  in  the  first  century  after 
the  settlement  of  Maryland.  (This  scene 
was  designed  after  Mr.  Moale's  well  known 
sketch  of  Baltimore,  made  in  the  year  1752.) 

III.  Baltimore    in    1880,    as    seen    from    Federal 
Hill  Park. 

In  all  these  views  the  topographical  outlines 
of  the  landscape  were  well  preserved  and 
easilv  recognized,  so  that  the  striking  change 
of  scene  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man,  in  the 
century  and  a  half  during  which  a  great  city 
had  been  founded  and  built  up,  appeared  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  enduring  features  of 
the  natural  landscape. 

Admission  to  the  Academy  of  Music  was  given 
by  tickets,  which  were  distributed  through  the 
members  of  the  Society.     A  limited  number  onlv 
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of  special  invitations  were  issued.     They  were  in 
the  following  form : 


THE  MARYLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

HAVING   BEEN"    ASSIGNED    A.    DAY    IN   THE   GENERAL    PROGRAMME 
OF    THE  CELEBRATION    OF   THE 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 
Of  the  SETTLEMENT  OF  BALTIMORE, 

Respectfully  invite  yon  to  attend  the  Exercises 

HIST    TIHIIE    J^aj^T^^l^ir    OIF    IMITTSXa, 

On  the  Twelfth  Day  of  October,  1880, 

At  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

George  B.  Cole, 
Edward  Stabler,  Jr.,  John  W.  M.  Lee, 

Committee  on  Invitations. 

The  complete  programme  of  the  proceedings, 
including  a  list  of  the  committees  having  the  ar- 
rangements  in  charge,  was  printed  as  follows : 

FESTIVAL  WEEK 

of  the 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

OF   THE 

SETTLEMENT  OF  BALTIMORE, 

1730. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES 


ARRANGED   BY   THE 


MARYLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR   ITS  MEETING   IN   THE 

ACADEMY   OF   MUSIC, 

Tuesday,  October  12th,  1SS0. 


MUSIC. 

FESTIVAL  OVERTURE, Leutner. 

By  Orchestra  under  the  Direction  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Roseavald. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Site  of  Baltimore  while  Occupied  by  Indians. 

MUSIC. 
GAVOTTE— iota's  AT, Lee. 


SCENE  II. 

Baltimore  as  it  was  in  the  First  Century  after  the 
Settlement  of  Maryland. 

The  Groups  in  the  foreground  in  the  Costume  of  1752. 

ODE 

Composed  for  the  occasion  ;  which  will  be  read  by 
Rev.  Jons  G.  Morris,  D.  D. 

m  u  s  i  c . 
LA  BELLE  AMAZON,       -        -        -...--        -        -        Loeschorn, 


scene  iii. 
Baltimore  in  1880  as  seen  from  Federal  Hill  Park. 

ORATION. 
By  Gen.  Charles  E.  Puelps. 

music. 
THE   STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER. 

Soloists :  Mrs.  Ida  V.  Pacetti, 
Mr.  T.  S.  Watts, 
Mr.  John  Schomann. 
Chorus  by  prominent  Members  of 

The  Baltimore  Liederkranz. 


COMMITTEES  ON  THIS  CELEBRATION 


IN  VITA  TIOX. 

GEORGE  B.  COLE,  EDWARD  STABLER,  Jr., 

JOHN  W.  M.  LEE. 

SCENIC  REPRESENTATION. 

C.  L.  OUDESLUYS,  ALEXANDER  J.  GODBY, 

JOHN  McKIM. 

RECEPTION. 

JOSEPH  M,  CUSHING,  CLAYTON  C.  HALL, 

GEORGE  B.  COLE,  EDWARD  STABLER,  Jr., 

JOHN  W.  McCOY,  PARIS  C.  PITT, 

JAMES  CAREY  COALE,  JOHN  W.  M.  LEE. 


In  the  'preparation  of  the  Programme,  the  Committee  must  acknowledge 
the  assistance  which  Mr.  S.  W.  Fort,  the  Manager  of  the  Academy,  has 
heartily  and  especially  rendered,  and  their  appreciation  of  Vie  icork  of  Mr. 
Griffith  Morgan,  by  whom  the  several  scenes  have  been  painted. 
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After  the  second  scene  had  been  set  upon  the 
stage,  as  indicated  upon  the  programme,  the  Rev. 
John  G\  Moms,  D.D.,  read  the  following  ode. 


ODE 

COMPOSED   FOR   THE    OCCASION 

By  the  IIox.  Joiix  H.  B.  Latrobe, 

President  of  the  Society. 

Wearied  with  toil,  ere  yet  the  day 
lleluctant  yields  to  night  its  sway, 

A  sleeper  seeks  repose 

Where  around  him  ever  flows 
The  strong,  swift  currents  of  a  city's  earnest  life. 

Its  soul-engrossing  strife 
Disturbs  him  not;  Sleep's  winged  arms 
Transport  him  gently  far  from  earth's  alarms. 


In  rapid  flight, 

Through  starry  night, 
The  tireless  pinions  seek  remotest  skies, 

Where,  silent,  lies 
A  realm  of  amethystine  hills  and  golden  streams, 
Bright  with  perennial  verdure — the  wondrous  land  of  dreams. 

All  changed  is  here  his  sordid  garb. 

His  labor-hardened  hand, 
In  purpled  robed,  with  gems  bedight, 
The  changeling  of  a  summer  night, 

He  is  Lord  of  Fairyland, 
With  many  a  memory  of  Eld 
Recalled  at  his  command — 
A  long  procession  slowly  moving  past, 
Now  lighted  up  by  sunbeams,  with  shadows  now  o'ercast. 

First  in  review  appears  a  forest  glade 
In  all  the  gay  garments  of  autumn  arrayed  ; 
The  dogwood's  deep  crimson,  the  oak's  fading  green, 
With  harlequin  hues  from  the  rainbow  between, 
Are  mirrored,  with  all  their  attractions  displayed, 
-In  waters  whose  tides,  as  they  glide  on  their  way, 
Bear  the  bark  of  the  Indian  alone  to  the  bay  ; 
Where,  winter  and  summer,  as  seasons  roll  by, 
The  cone  of  the  wigwam  alone  meets  the  eye ; 
Where  echo  repeats  but  the  twang  of  the  bow, 
Or  the  Chesapeake's  shout  as  lie  grapples  his  foe, 
When  the  fierce  Susquehaanock  swoops  down  on  the  shore, 
And  the  waves  of  Palapsco  are  reddened  with  gore. 

But  the  day  is  at  hand  when  they  both  disappear, 
These  swarthy-limbed  sons  of  the  arrow  and  spear  ; 
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When  the  smoke-colored  skins  of  the  savage's  home 
Shall  give  place,  in  their  turn,  to  the  column  and  dome; 
When,  in  lieu  of  the  war-cry  afflicting  the  air, 
Shall  ascend  unto  heaven  the  anthem  and  prayer. 

Already  the  Indian,  with  ear  to  the  earth, 

Hears  the  tread  of  the  white  man,  the  sound  of  his  mirth 

And,  folding  his  arms  on  his  grief-swollen  breast, 

Prepares  for  the  Fate  that  no  power  can  arrest, 

As  the  star-march  of  Empire  is  turned  to  the  West. 

In  vain,  in  vain, 

On  hill  or  plain, 

Can  the  Indian  gain 
Repose  from  his  white  pursuer; 

When  nature's  charms, 

With  outspread  arms, 
The  conqueror  call  to  woo  her. 

The  scene  has  changed,  another  race 

Usurps  the  red  man's  ancient  place; 

The  waving  wheat,  the  tasselled  corn 

In  smiling  plenty  hail  the  morn  ; 

The  torrent  from  the  neighboring  hill 

Imbues  with  life  the  busy  mill; 

Trade  comes  and  goes  wiih  bellying  sail, 

And  stranger  flags  salute  the  gale, 

Until  upon  the  Indian's  lair 

There  spreads  a  city  proud  and  fair. 

Next  swell  the  angry  tides  of  war, 
When  sulphurous  clouds  the  landscape  mar, 
And  clang  of  trumpet,  beat  of  drum 
Proclaim  the  Injur  of  battle  come. 
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Then  from  the  eddying  wreaths  of  smoke 

That  hide  both  fort  and  fleet, 
A  voice  of  inspiration  broke, 
The  patriot  ear  to  greet, 
And  gave  the  ages  to  prolong 
The  accents  of  the  noblest  song 
That  ever  caused  the  blood  to  start 
Volcanic  in  a  people's  heart. 

Song  of  the  brave  and  free ! 

Song  of  the  star-decked  banner! 
Whether  on  land  or  sea, 
Proud  Liberty's  hosannah. 

Another  change,  and  Peace  again, 
Trampling  on  War,  resumes  its  reign, 
And  spreads  with  ever  bounteous  hand 
Her  myriad  blessings  o'er  the  land. 
With  wand  of  Fire,  the  Demon  Steam, 
Frees  from  its  prison  in  the  stream, 

To  minister  to  man  ; 
Bids  it  impel  the  loitering  barge, 
Take  the  slow  wagon  in  its  charge, 

And  place  it  in  the  van. 
And  Steam,  exulting  to  be  free, 
Shouts  forth  in  its  abundant  glee : 

11  Oh,  mine  is  the  influence  growing 

Earth's  mightiest  monarch  to  be  ; 
No  Ocean  with  commerce  o'erflowing, 

No  land  but  bears  witness  to  me. 
The  crest  on  my  shield  is  the  vapor 

Escaping  from  work-shop  or  car, 
A  guide  in  the  contests  of  labor, 

As,  in  war,  was  the  plume  of  Navarre. 
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I  shriek  from  the  height  of  the  mountain — 

I  am  heard  in  the  depth  of  the  mine — 
I  throw  up  the  pearls  of  the  fountain — 

I  plough  through  the  regions  of  brine; 
I  shout,  and  the  nations  attendant 

In  silence  await  my  decree ; 
Of  all.  there  is  none  independent, 

For  all  must  pay  tribute  to  me." 

Another  scene— All  wants  supplied, 
Man  still  remains  unsatisfied, 

Still  strives  to  mend  his  state. 
What!  though  the  months  are  changed  to  days 
When  speeds  him  on  his  distant  ways, 
Impatient,  still,  at  Time's  delays, 

He  never  learns  to  wait. 
And  only  when  the  lightning's  flash 

Submissive  owns  his  power, 
And,  humble  as  a  cringing  slave, 
Bridges  for  him  the  Atlantic  wave, 

He  rests  a  single  hour ; 
When  Yolta's  pile  and  Franklin's  kite 
And  Morse  and  Henry  all  unite 

To  give  imperial  sway. 

Well,  then,  may  grateful  realms  prolong 
The  boastings  of  Electric  song: 

With  armies  of  signs  I  have  girdled  the  world, 

I  am  felt  in  the  words  they  indite  ; 
They  move  on  their  way  with  no  banner  unfurled, 

With  a  speed  that  is  greater  than  light. 
They  will  march  at  an -infant's  command, 

They  reck  not  the  storm-laden  weather ; 
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And  the  wires  that  pervade  Ocean,  Ether,  and  Land 
Are  the  chains  that  bind  nations  together." 

Exacting  still,  man  asks  for  more 
Than  all  that  he  has  had  before : — 
Impatient,  that  in  written  words 
A  stranger's  hand  his  thought  records — 
Ready  alike  to  praise  or  blame — 
Restless,  we  hear  him  now  exclaim : 

"  Oh!  that  our  feelings  through  the  air — 
The  vow  of  love,  the  voice  of  prayer, 
Without  a  sign  to  mark  their  source, 
Pervert  their  meaning,  mar  their  force — 
Might,  viewless,  pass  from  zone  to  zone 
In  secret  for  one  ear  alone !  " 

Once  more  invoked,  Invention  listens, 
Its  eye  with  innate  lustre  glistens ; 
Another  task  demands  its  skill ; 
Great  as  the  last,  one  greater  still 

Its  Protean  power  requires  ; 
Nor  vain  the  quest;  and,  now,  each  word 
By  all,  save  one,  unseen,  unheard, 

Speeds  o'er  the  unconscious  wires. 


Aroused  at  length,  our  sleeper  wakes, 
No  more  by  zephyrs  fanned, 

No  more  for  him  the  morning  breaks 
In  realms  of  fairy  land. 

Again  an  actor  in  the  strife,* 

The  endless  whirl  of  eager  life, 
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He  finds  around  him  scenes  arise 
Before  his  slow-conceiving  eyes, 
As  brig-lit  as  those  where  golden  streams 
Shone  in  the  vision  of  his  dreams. 

The  crowded  streets  whose  busy  throng 

The  bests  of  commerce  urge  along, 

The  wharves  where  England's  pennon  flies, 

And  Spain's  and  Norway's  greet  the  skies ; 

And  where,  athwart  the  ether  blue, 

Italian  streamers  meet  the  view, 

And  German  flag  and  Den-mark's  cross 

From  lofty  masts  their  signals  toss ; 

And  Austria's  eagle,  Gallia's  bars, 

Are  mingled  with  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 

Here,  too,  diverging  roads  extend 

Their  iron  arms  afar ; 
Hither,  our  true  unwearying  friend, 

Comes  the  full-laden  car. 
We  hear  the  thunder  of  its  tread, 

Its  -march  on  hill  and  plain, 
In  loftiest  garners  here  to  spread 

Its  wealth  of  golden  grain. 

Here  learning  builds  its  temples, — here 

Art  finds  a  genial  home, — 
Here  Music,  with  its  accents  clear, 

Pervades  the  echoing  dome, — 
Here  whirls  the  spindle,  hums  the  wheel, 
Here  on  the  anvil,  rings  the  steel ; 
Here  Science  wins  a  world's  applause, 
Here  Genius  inspiration  draws 

From  Nature's  fruitful  fields  ; 
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While  education,  free  sa  nir — 
A  people's  first  and  oobiest  care — 
To  all  its  treasures  yields. 

And  so;  when  the  sleeper  awoke  from  his;  dream 
And  gazed  on  the  city,  the  sky  and  the  stream, 

And  fairy-land  faded  from  view, 
He  naught  could  recall  of  the  charms  it  displayed 
That  vied  with  the  beauty  before  him  arrayed, 

Where  the  Indian  once  launched  his  canoe. 

Oh!  then,  let  us  all,  by  the  love  that  we  bear 

Unto  him  to  whose  fame  yon  tall  shaft  is  erected, 
With  hands  raised  to  Heaven,  religiously  swear 
To  be  true  to  the  land  by  his  valor  protected. 
And  then,  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  years 

Shall  be  added  to  those  that  just  now  have  departed, 
And  a  triple  centennial  still  further  endears 

The  land  that  we  love  to  the  brave  and  true-hearted, 

No  sleeper  whose  rest 

May  be  had  on  its  breast, 

So  glorious  a  seeming 

Shall  find  in  his  dreaming 
As  now  may  be  seen,  in  the  lustre  of  day, 
In  the  city  that  reigns  as  the  Queen  of  the  Bay; 
With  the  West  for  its  ally,  the  South  for  its  friend, 
And  a  future  as  brilliant  as  hope  can  portend  ; 

Its  escutcheon  may  claim 

A  far  loftier  fame 
Than  the  shield  of  the  Calverts,  emblazoned  in  war, 
E'er  expressed  in  its  tinctures  of  Sable  and  Or. 
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After  an  intermission  of  some  minutes,  during 
which  music  was  played  by  the  orchestra,  the 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Phelps  delivered  the  oration. 
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THE   ORATION 


Gen.  Charles  E.  Phelps. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen : 

With  profound  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  civil  and  religious  freedom  we  are  permitted 
to  inherit,  and  for  the  health,  wealth,  and  count- 
less privileges  which  as  a  civic  community  we 
have    enjoyed,    we    have    assembled    here   to    see 
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presented  in  mimic  shows,  the  progress  of  our 
city  from  an  Indian  wigwam  to  a  great  and 
prosperous  emporium,  and  to  commemorate  by 
art,  music,  and  poetry,  its  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth    anniversary. 

And  inasmuch  as  this  theatre  has  been  filled  by 
a  selected  audience,  designedly  representative  in  its 
composition   of  the  varied  interests, 

1  '  FOUNDATION 

industries,    and    humanities    of    our  of 

.,  ,  -.         -,  ,-,  ,  n.         BALTIMORE. 

city,  honored  by  the  presence  ot 
representative  men  from  without,  it  has  also 
been  deemed  appropriate  that  some  discourse 
should  be  made  upon  such  topics  as  may  assist 
in  recalling  the  times,  the  people,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances, connected  with  the  foundation  ot 
Baltimore. 

It  may  be  in  order  at  the  outset  to  adjust  the 
position  of  our  subject  with  reference  to  its  his- 
torical antecedents  and  surroundings,  to  take  our 
reckoning  by  the  stars,  and  to  bring  ourselves  into 
relation  with  the  universal  march  of  events,  and 
the  flow  of  historic  time. 

It  is  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, an.  era  unmistakably  modern.     There  is  no 
motive    power    found  yet"  in    steam, 
no  articulation  in  the  lightning,  but      the  times. 
the    printing    press    is    in    full    ope- 
ration.     Around    the    origin    of    States    or    cities 
there  is  no  myth  to  exercise  historical  skepticism, 
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no  Romulus  and  Remus  suckled  by  a  she-wolf, 
no  Xuma  Pompilius  learning  his  politics  from  a 
goddess  in  a  grotto.  It  is  an  age  of  authentic 
documents,  of  charters,  proclamations,  statutes, 
pamphlets,  narratives  and  maps. 

France,  under  the  gorgeous  and  guilty  misrule 
of  Louis  XV,  is  drifting  into  the  fatal  rapids  which 
are  one  day  to  plunge  her  over  the  cataract.  It  is 
the  age- of  Walpole  in  England, — South  Sea  swin- 
dles, corrupt  statesmen,  a  demoralized  society  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other,  professed  reformers  lay- 
ins;  the  foundation  for  Johnson's  future  definition 
of  "patriotism,"  as  "the  last  refuge  of  a  scoun- 
drel." Prussia  has  but  recently  inscribed  her 
name  with  the  point  of  the  sword,  upon  the  roll  of 
European  monarchies.  In  the  west  of  Europe  the 
star  of  empire  is  sinking  with  Spain,  and  rising  in 
the  east  with  Russia. 

Three  of  these  European  powers  divide  between 
them,  in  unequal  shares,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
"Western  Hemisphere.  The  thirteen  British  colo- 
nies stretch  fringe-like  alons;  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Their  inhabitants  are  sparsely  scattered  along  the 
shore  and  its  inlets  and  bays,  and  their  western 
boundaries  are  about  as  vague  as  if  it  had  been 
said  that  they  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Indians,  the  catamounts,  and  the  pretensions  of 
France.  Philadelphia  is  forty-eight  years  old, 
Charleston  fifty-eight,  New  York  one  hundred  and 
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nine,  and  Boston  is  just  able  to  celebrate  her  first 
centennial. 

Charles  Calvert,  fifth  baron  of  Baltimore,  and  a 
Protestant,  is  lord  proprietary  of  the  Maryland 
Province,  founded  by  his  Catholic  ancestor  ninety- 
six  years  before.  For  thirty-six  years  Annapolis 
has  been  the  seat  of  provincial  government,  and 
the  ancient  city  of  St.  Mary's,  bereaved  of  its 
birthright,  has  long  ago  dried  up,  like  Jonah's 
gourd.  There  is  no  city  yet,  nor  the  sign  of  one, 
upon  the  north  branch  of  the  Patapsco. 


Analysis  works  down  to  two  great  central  facts, 
the  one  moral,  the  other  physical, — the  one  orange 
or  golden,  the  other  black, — around  which  are 
grouped  most  of  the  moral  and  material  elements 
which  enter  into  the  earlier  history  of  the  Mary- 
land province.  These  two  great  central  facts  are 
toleration  and  tobacco. 

Add  to  these  a  great  geographical  fact, — the 
westward  slant  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  the 
Chesapeake  bay  as  an  inland  westward  spur,  or 
a  gigantic  linger  pointing  to  the  Alleganies ;  a 
great  geological  fact, —  the  Allegany  mountains 
sun-packed  with  force  in  the  form  of  coal;  and 
you  begin  to  form  the  basis  for  an  adequate  com- 
prehension of  the  origin,  energies  and  destiny  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore. 
o 
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Let  us  look  first  at  the  golden  fact  of  tolera- 
tion. Lord  Baltimore  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  A 
considerable    proportion    of   his   fol- 

toleration.  lowers  were  gentlemen  of  the  same 
faith.  Under  the  invidious  name 
of  Popish  recusants,  they  had  experienced  in 
the  land  of  their  birth  the  odium  and  dis- 
abilities of  a  political  ostracism,  and  some  of  the 
rigors  of  downright  religious  persecution.  A 
code  which  embodied  the  howl  of  terror,  indig- 
nation, and  vengeance,  raised  throughout  England 
by  the  recollections  of  Philip  and  Mary,  of  Alva 
and  Parma,  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, the  Armada  and  the  Gunpowder  plot,  was 
the  stern  law  of  the  realm. 

It  was  certainly  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  proscribed  victims  of  such  a  code  should  be 
the  settlers  of  one  of  the  American  colonies,  and 
still  more  fortunate  that  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  them,  himself  a  convert,  should  be  its 
founder  and  law-giver.  But  it  is  also  fortunate 
that  all  the  settlers  were  not  of  one  faith,  and 
particularly  fortunate  that  the  founder  of  the 
colony  happened  to  be  of  a  different  religious 
creed  from  that  established  by  law  in  the  parent 
country.  Had  these  peculiar  and  providential 
conditions  not,  existed,  there  is  certainly  nothing 
in  the  entire  history  of  religious  persecution  up 
to    that   time,  which   can  be  found   to  justify  the 
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belief  that  either  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic 
society  of  that  age,  no  matter  under  whose 
auspices,  would  have  organised  upon  the  basis 
of  religious  freedom. 

The  glory  of  toleration  belongs  to  Calvert  as  a 
statesman,  and  not  as  a  religionist.  That  proud 
heritage  is  the  property  of  Maryland,  and  not 
the  property  of  a  church.  The  situation  is  thus 
described  by  McMahon : 

"The  Protestant  religion  was  the  established 
religion  of  the  mother  country:  and  any  efforts, 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietaries,  to  oppress  its 
followers,  would,  have  drawn  down  destruction 
upon  their  own  government.  The  great  body  of 
the  colonists  were  themselves  Protestants:  and, 
by  their  numbers,  and  their  participation  in  the 
legislative  power,  they  were  fully  equal  to  their 
own  protection,  and  too  powerful  for  the  proprie- 
taries, in  the  event  of  an  open  collision.  The 
safety  of  the  latter  was  therefore  identified  with 
a  system  of  religious  toleration."1 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mc- 
Mahon, there  were  also  considerations  of  enlight- 
ened policy  and  wise  thrift  which  impelled  the 
Calverts  in  the  same  direction.  Kilty,  in  his 
"Landholder's  Assistant,"   (298,)  says: 

"  The  Province  was  originally  nothing  but  a 
great    land    market.       The    institutions    of    civil 

1  McMahon's  History  of  Maryland,  244. 
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government  were  of  necessity  to  be-  preceded 
by  an  increase  of  population,  beginning  with  a 
handful  of  adventurers.  This  increase  depended 
principally  upon  the  encouragement  held  out  to 
immigrants." 

This  great  land  market  was  the  absolute  prop- 
erty of  the  Barons  of  Baltimore,  and  a  -property 
whose  value  to  its  owners  depended  exclusively 
upon  the  demand  for  it  by  settlers.  Every  addi- 
tional acre  taken  up  was  just  so  much  added  to 
the  yearly  income  of  the  lord  of  the  soil.  There 
wTere  first  the  quitrents,  a  perpetual  yearly  charge 
upon  the  lands,  payable  in  tobacco  or  money, 
semi-annually,  and  these  quitrents  were  the  origin 
of  our  peculiar  Baltimore  system  of  irredeemable 
ground-rents  upon  ninety-nine  year  leases,  re- 
newable forever.  There  was  then  the  caution 
money,  and  then  the  alienation  lines,  all  payable 
to  the  Proprietary. 

As  landlord,  it  was  his  obvious  interest  to  in- 
crease his  revenue  by  multiplying  his  tenants. 
As  the  head  of  a  province,  it  was  his  obvious  policy 
to  augment  its  population  by  the  offer  of  striking 
inducements  to  immigrants.  In  the  condition  of 
the  colonies  on  either  side  of  him  he  saw  his  op- 
portunity, and  he  embraced  it.  They  were  all,  or 
nearly  all  of  them,  indulging  in  the  expensive 
luxury  of  persecuting  somebody  or  other.  They 
all    had    unhappy    and    dissatisfied    subjects,  who 
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were  ready  to  pack  up  and  go  to  some  place  where 
their  consciences  would  be  let  alone.  To  all  such 
people  the  Cal verts  said,  "Come,  live  and  let  live 
with  us  here  in  Maryland.  Settle  on  the  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  pay  us  a  small  ground- 
rent*,  plant  tobacco,  eat  oysters  and  be  happy." 

This  was  business.  It  was  more  :  it  was  con- 
summate statesmanship.  They  not  only  succeeded 
in  securing  customers,  but  they  got  men — men  of 
the  right  material  to  make  a  State  of.  It  is  some- 
thing in  this  world  to  have  convictions  at  all ;  it 
is  something  more  to  have  convictions  that  are 
worth  persecuting.  It  is  something  to  have  a 
conscience ;  but  to  have  a  conscience  that  can 
stand  persecution  without  bending,  is  to  have  that 
which  is  wanted  in  all  communities  that  have 
ever  been  established  among  men,  and  will  be 
wanted  as  long  as  it  is  in  human  nature  to  truckle 
and  cringe  to  power. 

The  men  and  women — and  there  were  plenty  of 
them — that  came  here  from  Virginia  and  from 
Xew  England  for  opinion's  sake,  and  for  con- 
science's sake,  were  men  and  women  that  Virginia 
and  Kew  England  could  ill  afford  to  lose,  and  that 
were  worth  more  to  Maryland,  they  and  their 
posterity,  than  all  the  wealth  of  tobacco  that  ever 
exhaled  the  fertility  of  her  soil  in  the  smoke 
and  ashes  of  Dutch  pipes  and  London  coffee- 
houses. 
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The  great  principle  of  toleration  once  fairly  in- 
troduced, its  traditions  survived  the  disastrous 
eclipse  of  the  political  revolutions  of  later  years, 
disastrous  to  the  liberties  of  the  proscribed  church, 
and  still  more  so,  to  the  fame  of  its  prescriptive 
opponents.  The  theory  and  practice  of  toleration 
gave  tone  and  character  to  the  people,  made  them 
equal  to  the  destiny  indicated  by  the  centrality  of 
their  geographical  position  upon,  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  prepared  them  for  the  work  of  assimi- 
lating the  diverse  and  discordant  elements  of 
population  that  were  to  meet  and  mingle  upon 
Maryland  soil. 

Three  convergent  streams,  or  rather,  intermittent 
rills  of  immigration,  trickled  in  from  the  North, 
the  South,  and  from  across  the  broad  Atlantic;  and, 
whatever  might  be  their  creed  or  their  nationality, 
all  were  welcomed  to  the  land  of  the  sanctuary. 
It  was  not  until  the  fusion  of  these  refractory  ele- 
ments into  something  like  a  homogeneous  popu- 
lation could  be  accomplished,  under  the  softening 
influence  of  the  system  referred  to,  that  a  basis 
was  laid  for  the  future  city  that  was  to  assume 
the  name,  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Balti- 
more. 

Nearly  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  pilgrim 
cross  was  planted  at  St.  Clement's,  and  yet  ground 
had  not  been  broken  for  the  <n*eat  city  on  the 
Patapsco.      Notwithstanding   the    inducements   of 
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climate,  soil  and  institutions,  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation had  not  been  rapid  enough  for  condensation. 
Towns  had  been  legislated  into  ex- 
istence, but  nobody  came  to  live  in  tobacco. 
them,  and  they  flourished  only  on 
paper.  The  legislators  of  the  day  seemed  some- 
times to  forget  that  one  requisite  to  a  city  was 
inhabitants,  and  acts  of  Assembly  were  prolific  in 
fiat  cities.  Several  of  these  phantom  towns  had 
already  been  christened  Baltimore.  One,  to  be  laid 
out  in  Worcester  county,  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  State  of  Delaware,  left  no  vestige  except 
the  name,  which  still  survives.  Another,  on  Bush 
river,  was  at  one  time  the  county-seat.  Whenever 
a  town  did  actually  take  root,  it  always  happened 
that  some  other  town  perished.  Annapolis  had  in 
this  way  smothered  old  St.  Mary's.  Thus  the  old 
Baltimore  on  Bush  river  faded,  as  we  are  told  with 
historical  flourish,  before  the  rising  glories  of 
Joppa.  And  thus  the  rising  glories  of  Joppa  were 
in  their  turn  extinguished  Avhen  the  real  Baltimore 
began  to  assume  proportions. 

In  looking  for  some  special  cause  for  this  phe- 
nomenon, I  am  inclined  to  attach  considerable 
importance  to  the  culture  of  the  nauseous  and 
enchanting  weed.  It  is  still  an  open  question,  and 
one  which  I  recommend  to  the  debating  societies, 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  tobacco  pays,  either  as  to 
its  culture  or  as  to  its  use.     This  may  seem  rather 
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a  startling  proposition  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
tobacco  was  the  selling  staple  and  the  great  source 
of  apparent  wealth  to  Virginia  and  Maryland ; 
that  it  was  made  a  legal  tender,  paid  quit-money, 
paid  judgments,  paid  taxes,  bought  goods,  bought 
negroes,  and,  in  short,  formed  the  only  available 
currency  of  the  province  for  more  than  a  century. 
Certain  it  is,  notwithstanding,  that  of  all  ticklish 
and  uncertain  crops,  tobacco  is  facile  princeps,  while 
it  is  the  most  expensive  to  cultivate.  Certain  it  is 
that  wherever  it  has  flapped  its  green  and  greedy 
vampire  wings  over  the  soil,  it  has  sucked  out  its 
heart's  blood;  that  it  has  left  much  of  the  best 
land  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  a  desert,  and  that 
its  ancient  handmaiden,  slave  labor,  was  a  draw- 
back and  a  hindrance  to  the  real  prosperity  of  our 
State. 

With  all  the  advantages  which  this  colony  pos- 
sessed in  its  soil,  its  climate,  its  magnificent  hay, 
its  glorious  institutions,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  but  for  tobacco  and  slave  labor,  it  is  as  certain 
as  anything  speculative  can  be,  that  Baltimore 
would  have  been  started  on  its  career  fifty  years 
earlier,  would  have  progressed  far  more  rapidly  in 
population  and  wealth,  and  would  now  be  second 
only  to  JSTew  York  in  importance,  if  not  the  first 
city  on  the  continent. 

All  this,  I  admit,  would  have  been  no  tempta- 
tion to  the  jovial  planters  of  the  seventeenth  and 
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eighteenth  centuries,  who  were  quietly  skimming 
the  cream  of  the  land  and  leaving  skimmed  milk 
to  their  posterity  in  the  shape  of  piny  old  fields. 
What  did  they  want  of  cities?  Their  large  plan- 
tations, with  their  negro  quarters,  were  villages  in 
themselves,  and  it  was  not  a  well  manned  or  man- 
aged estate,  whose  master  had  to  ride  off  it  to  get 
his  horse  shod,  or  send  elsewhere  for  mechanics  to 
build  a  new  quarter  or  tobacco-house. 

These  agricultural  and  mechanical  villages,  in 
many  cases  situated  on  deep  water,  were  so  many 
commercial  ports,  where  trading  vessels  landed 
and  exchanged  British  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise, for  the  universal  staple,  packed  in  hogsheads 
and  rolled  down  to  the  "landings"  over  the  old 
"rolling  roads."  Dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware, 
notions,  were  jobbed  from  one  seated  water-front 
to  another,  by  supercargoes;  and  from  their  as- 
sorted country- stores  afloat,  the  planters  stocked 
their  wine-cellars,  wardrobes  and  warehouses,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  city  drummer  and  his  case  of 
samples. 

They  had  the  reputation  too,  these  old  provin- 
cial merchant-planters,  of  being  shrewd  and  sharp 
traders,  and  of  getting  all  for  their  crop  that  it 
was  worth,  and  sometimes  more.  Alsop  advises 
an  English  correspondent  who  had  in  view  a  com- 
mercial venture  to  the  province,  to  employ  as  his 
factor  "  a  man  of  brains,  otherwise  the  planter 
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will  go  near  to  make  a  skimming-dish  of  his 
skull."  And  the  "sot-weed  factor"  complains  in 
doggerel  rhyme,  that  he  was  swindled  out  of  his 
stock  of  goods  by  an  Eastern  shore  planter,  and 
a  Quaker,  at  that. 

Doubtless  they  had  heard  of  marvelous  specula- 
tions in  town  lots  in  Philadelphia,  Xew  York  and 
Boston,  for  those  were  modern  times,  be  it  remem- 
bered, and  intelligence,  though  it  travelled  slowly, 
yet  travelled  surely ;  and  doubtless,  too,  it  was  one 
of  the  planter's  dreams  to  see  his  negro  quarters 
become  one  day  the  suburbs,  and  his  landing  or 
mill  the  focus,  of  a  flourishing  town. 

The  difficulty  was  that  almost  every  man  who 
had  a  landing  or  a  mill-seat  wanted  the  town  at 
his  own  front  door,  if  there  was  to  be  one  anv- 
where.  I  say  almost,  because  the  case  of  Mr.  John 
Moale  was  a  very  conspicuous  exception,  and  one 
that  seems  to  have  puzzled  the  historians  to 
account  for.  It  is  reported,  upon  very  good 
authority,  that  Mr.  Moale  was  offered  the  location 
of  this  very  city  of  Baltimore  upon  his  point  in 
Spring  Gardens,  and  that  he  refused  it.  Not  only 
so,  but  he  used  his  influence  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  to  defeat  the  bill  which  had  been  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose,  for  the  reason,  as  is  sup- 
posed, that  he  was  unwilling  to  part  with  valuable 
ore  banks  on  the  land.  If  that  be  so,  Mr.  Moale 
acted  upon  perfectly  sound  principles  of  common 
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sense  in  preferring  actual,  visible  and  tangible  iron 
under  his  feet,  to  a  possible,  contingent,  and  specu- 
lative city  on  paper.  That  he  happened  to  miss  it 
in  this  particular  instance,  does  not  alter  the  prin- 
ciple, and  is  only  another  proof  that  foresight  is 
not  as  reliable  as  "hindsight."  lie  played  his 
hand  right,  even  if  he  did  lose  the  trick. 

But  I  have  not  done  with  sot-weed  yet.  I  was 
endeavoring  to  show  that  while  toleration  was  the 
gravitating  power  that  attracted  settlers  of  all 
classes,  and  the  cohesive  force  that  tended  to  weld 
them  into  a  homogeneous  population, — tobacco,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  the  repulsive  energy  operating 
to  retard  and  check  the  progress  of  settlement,  and 
the  centrifugal  force  tending  to  keep  the  population 
scattered.  That  the  city  on  the  Patapsco  hung  fire 
so  long,  is  a  fact  for  which  I  hold  the  culture  of 
tobacco,  and  its  incidents,  in  great  measure  respon- 
sible. But  let  us  at  the  same  time  be  just.  Let  us 
give  tobacco  its  due.  There  is  a  credit  side  to  this 
account. 

Had  there  been  no  culture  of  tobacco,  no  plan- 
tation system,  and  no  slavery  in  the  tide-water 
region;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  free  farm  labor, 
the  population  of  those  counties  had  increased  so 
rapidly  that  the  overflow  would  have  settled  up 
the  back  country  north  of  the  Patapsco,  and  plan- 
ted a  great  city  there  in  1080,  instead  of  1730,  with 
an  impulse  and  a  growth  like  that  of  Philadelphia 
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or  Xew  York;  it  must  still  be  remembered  that 
such  a  great  citv,  whatever  name  it  might  have 
borne,  would  not  have  been  the  Baltimore  that  we 
know  and  cherish.  Whatever  else  might  have 
been  present,  something  would  have  been  wanting, 
and  that  something  is  exactly  the  ingredient  that 
has  given  the  Baltimore  that  we  live  in  and  love, 
its  stamp,  its  flavor,  and  its  individuality. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  province   began,   on 
the  Eastern  Shore,  at  Kent  Island,  and  on  the  Wes- 
tern, at  its  Southern  extremity,  and  worked  upward 
along  either  shore.     The  planters,  many  of  them, 
faced  each  other  across  the  tide-water  creeks  and 
coves.     Free  and  frequent  was  the  intercourse  with 
swelling  sail  and  feathered  oar  over  those  tempt- 
ing water  highways.     Such  were  the  dispositions  of 
manual  labor,  that  to  the  favored  class  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  social  instinct  was  the  business  of  life. 
Here  was,  primarily,  the  secret  of  that  old  Maryland 
hospitality  which  was  as  open,  as  free,  and  as  fasci- 
nating as  the  Chesapeake  itself,  and  as  boundless 
as  the  wealth  of  luxury  that  swam  or  wriggled 
through  its  sparkling  waters,  or  clung  to  its  oozy 
bed,  or  crawled  along  its  shores,  or  sped  with  rush- 
ing wing  across  its  points  and  headlands.     A  man 
can  well  a  fiord  to  be  hospitable,  who,  owns  an  ex- 
pert that  can  drag  a  dinner  for  a  whole  field   of 
fox-hunters,  on  short  notice,  out  of  the  salt  water 
just   below   his    kitchen,   and   in    the   kitchen   has 
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old  Aunt  Kitty  or  Aunt  Rachel,  with  her  head 
turbaned  in  the  flaming  folds  of  a  high  bandana, 
waiting  to  " shuck  'em"  or  uroas  'em." 

Times  have  changed,  and  we  change  with  them. 
But  let  us  never  cease  to  cherish  this  old-fashioned 
Maryland  virtue,  even  if  the  survival  of  it  only  is 
left  us,  in  a  shriveled  and  meagre  image  of  its. gen- 
erous antique  type.  Let  us,  even  as  a  busy  and 
bustling  commercial  citv,  continue  to  claim  it  as 
our  lawful  inheritance,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
malicious  insinuation,  that  an  invitation  to  take  tea 
in  Baltimore  is  good  for  a  week's  board  on  the 
Eastern  Shore. 

It  was  a  life  to  develop  a  warm  and  healthy 
home  influence,  and  with  it  a  vigorous  and  well- 
proportioned  physical  habit.  Boys  and  girls  grew 
up  in  the  saddle,  and  all  knew  how  to  sail  a  pungy 
and  paddle  their  own  canoe.  It  was  worth  while 
to  have  been  a  Maryland  boy  in  those  days,  to  be 
turned  loose  anywhere  out  of  doors  with  an  old 
flint-lock,  pouch  and  powder-horn.  Deer,  wild 
turkey  and  pheasant  abounded  in  the  woods,  snipe 
and  woodcock  in  marsh  and  thicket,  the  opossum 
and  the  raccoon  played  in  the  moonlight,  coveys  of 
partridge  whistled  in  the  liekls,  wild  swan,  geese 
and  ducks  haunted  the  creeks  in  prodigious 
masses.1 

1  "  Millionous  multitudes  "  are  the  words  of  Alsop. 
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Sporting  and  politics  occupied  largely  the 
attention  of  the  men,  while  the  ladies,  relieved 
by  the  attendance  of  house  servants  from  domestic 
drudgery,  and  devoting  themselves  to  the  more 
congenial  occupations  of  entertainment,  escaped, 
from  o-eneration  to  generation,  the  blighting  effects 
upon  female  beauty  of  that  monotonous  life  of  toil 
and  isolation,  which  has  worried  so  many  farmers' 
wives  into  ugliness  or  insanity. 

Thus  on  many  an  old  Maryland  plantation,  as 
the  years  rolled  by,  were  being  gradually  evolved 
from  luxurious  living,  elegant  leisure,  congenial 
society  and  robust  exercise,  those  fully  developed 
forms,  with  that  graceful  style  and  proudly  arched 
instep,  those  healthy  complexions  and  dangerous 
eyes,  which,  transplanted,  transmitted  and  im- 
proved by  admixture  of  blood,  are  seen  and 
admired  to-day  in  the  world-renowned  type  of 
Baltimore  beauty. 

Historv  sometimes  delights  in  contrasts,  and  one 

of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  freedom  and 

slavery   were    established   in    Mary- 

iNGREDiENT.  tand-  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  people.  The  same  vessel  that 
brought  the  pilgrims,  introduced  into  Maryland 
the  first  negro  slave,  an  African  who  appears 
to  have  been  picked  up  at  Barbadoes.  Raw  Afri- 
cans from  Guinea  and  Congo  were  freely  supplied 
by   the   ships   of   Old   and   Xew    England.      The 
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usual  course  of  trade  for  the  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  slavers,  was  to  make  the  voyage  to 
England  with  tobacco,  rice  and  indigo,  which  they 
there  exchanged  for  British  manufactures  for  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  again  exchanged  these  for  ne- 
groes, with  which  they  supplied  the  Southern  mar- 
ket, until  that  market  was  glutted,  and  then  the 
remnant  was  brought  to  New  England  and  sold 
at  lower  prices. 

In  this  lucrative,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
that  age  legitimate,  but  now  abhorred,  traffic, 
whose  main-spring  was  New  England  rum,1  is  to 
be  found  the  origin  of  slavery  as  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  Maryland  which  exercised  an  important 
influence  upon  her  history,  moulded  to  some  ex- 
tent the  characters  of  men  who  contributed  to 
make  Baltimore  what  it  is,  and  furnished  a  large 
ingredient  of  the  population  of  the  city.  Although 
the  actual  number  of  negroes  held  as  slaves  in 
Baltimore  was  never  large,  this  city  has  always 
been  the  paradise  of  the  free  colored  population. 

Voluntary  emancipation  began  its  work  in  the 
province  at  an  early  period.  Quakers,  and  not 
only  Quakers  but  many  others,  entertained  con- 
scientious scruples ;  and  affection,  gratitude,  or 
humanity,  prompted  the  manumission  in  other 
cases.     The   extent  to  which  a  feeling  of  antago- 

1  Mass.  His.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  Series,  IV,  197. 
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nism  existed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  first  organized  movements  of  the 
kind  that  was  ever  made,  either  in  this  or  the 
old  country,  was  the  ''Maryland  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Abolition  of  Slavery,"  formed  in  Balti- 
more in  the  same  year  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  such  men 
as  Samuel  Chase,  Luther  Martin,  Dr.  George 
Buchanan,  the  McKims,  Ellicotts,  Tysons,  Holr'- 
mans,  Hopkins,  Pay  sons,  Eichelbergers,  Sterrets, 
Presstmans,  Hollingsworths,  Stumps,  and  in  fact 
nearly  all  the  representative  men  of  that  day. 

A  few  years  later,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton 
introduced  into  the  Senate  of  Maryland  a  bill  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  which,  although 
it  failed  to  pass,  affords  additional  testimony,  if 
such  were  needed,  to  the  sagacity  and  statesman- 
ship  of  its  author.  And  at  a  still  later  day,  the 
brilliant  political  career  of  Maryland's  most  sifted 
orator,  William  Pinkney,  was  commenced  by  an 
eloquent  abolition  speech  in  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature. Indeed,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that 
up  to  the  time  when  the  progress  of  emancipation 
was  checked  by  the  political  agitations  which  cul- 
minated in  civil  war  and  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
Maryland  had  voluntarily  liberated  more  slaves 
than  Xew  England  ever  owned. 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  venture  the  prediction, 
that  the  day  will  yet  come  when  the  philanthropic 
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founders  of  the  new  Maryland,  in  Liberia,  will  be 
commemorated  by  grateful  millions,  yet  unborn, 
of  civilized  and  enlightened  Africans,  as  we  now 
commemorate  the  founders  of  the  old  Province 
of  Maryland. 

The  more  enterprising  and  thrifty  of  the  manu- 
mitted plantation  slaves  were  accustomed  to, look 
to  Baltimore  as  the  place  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and 
to  enjoy  their  freedom.  Here  their  services  have 
always  been  in  demand.  The  testimony  of  num- 
bers of  them,  who,  after  making  trial  of  more 
Northern  cities,  have  returned,  has  been,  that 
nowhere  have  thev  felt  so  much  at  home,  and 
upon  the  whole  stood  as  good  a  chance  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  And  upon  the  other  hand, 
it  is  generally  conceded,  that  as  a  class,  the  colored 
people  of  this  city  have  always  made  themselves 
acceptable,  by  an  amiability,  a  politeness,  and  even 
a  refinement  of  manner,  which  may  be  traced  to 
the  aristocratic  associations  under  which  they  and 
their  immediate  ancestors  received  their  training. 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  in  diu'oino-  around  the 

Do         ~ 

foundation    of   our   city,    to   explore   some    of   the 
elements    which    have    entered    into 
its    singularly    complex,    it    may   be    rouble  aspect. 
said,     unique,     composition.      These 
elements,   it   may  have    been    noticed,    have    been 
mainly  those  furnished   from  its  Southern  aspect. 
But  Baltimore,  as  a  typical  border  city,  in  a  typical 
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border  State,  has  always  had  a  pronounced  North- 
ern,  as  well  as  a  pronounced  Southern,  aspect. 
The  same  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  State  as 
a  whole.  It  is  in  this  State  that  North  and 
South  not  only  meet,  but,  like  the  colors  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  overlap  each  other.  That  is 
true  of  its  climate,  of  its  soil,  cf  its  productions; 
it  is  true  of  its  geological  and  of  its  botanical 
systems,  of  its  birds  and  its  beasts,  of  its  fishes, 
even  of  its  beetles  and  its  bugs ;  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen,  and  that  not  by  a  mere  inference 
drawn  a  priori,  but  by  demonstration  of  fact, 
that  the  same  is  true  of  its  people. 

Civil  war  is  a  very  energetic  reagent.  The  test 
of  blood  always  gives  genuine  results,  and  when 
applied  to  a  mixerl  society  invariably  precipitates 
the  real  elements  it  holds  in  solution.  Over  fifty 
thousand  white  men  of  Maryland  appeared  to  be 
willing  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  same  cause  and 
on  the  same  side  with  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps 
half  that  number  may  have  fought  by  the  side 
of  Virginia ;  although  with  equal  facilities  and 
encouragements,  doubtless  this  disparity  would 
have  been  greatly  lessened,  and  with  the  then 
existing  military  and  political  situation  reversed, 
the  result  would  have  been  a  preponderance  on 
the  other  side. 

Looking  at  this  fact  simply  from  a  sociologi- 
cal  point  of  view,  without   reference   to    political 
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considerations,  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  its  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  and, 
like  the  glare  of  some  great  conflagration,  flashes 
back  through  the  shades  of  the  past  a  vivid  illus- 
tration. By  that  red  light  we  see  very  plainly 
that  here  were  two  distinct  people,  or  classes  of 
people,  not  only  growing  up  side  by  side,  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  overlapping;  representing  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  society,  two  distinct  systems  of 
industry,  and  two  distinct  ideas  of  human  progress 
and  human  happiness.  It  would  not  be  accurate 
to  say  that  these  separate  elements  were  entirely 
fused  together,  or  entirely  welded  together,  or 
wrere  chemically  blended.  It  would  be  accurate 
to  say  that,  with  reciprocal  action  and  reaction, 
partial  transitions  and  local  fusions,  for  a  long 
course  of  years  they  grew  up,  they  developed,  each 
in  its  own  way,  side  by  side,  upon  the  "  live  and 
let  live  "  principle,  which  has,  from  its  origin,  been 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  society  in  Maryland. 

Two  well-known  citizens  of  Baltimore,  each 
better  known  in  his  heroic  death  than  in  his  un- 
pretending life,  may  be  taken  as  fair  representa- 
tives of  their  respective  sides.  I  refer  to  Colonel 
Nathan  T.  Dushane  who  fell  in  battle  on  the 
Weldon  Railroad,  while  commanding  a  brigade 
of  Maryland  volunteers  in  the  Union  army,  and 
Captain  William  II.  Murray,  killed  at  Gettysburg, 
while  fight  i  112;  under  the   Confederate  flag.      One 
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rose  from  the  work-bench  to  strike  an  honest 
craftsman's  blow  for  the  rights  of  labor  and  th<> 
rights  of  man,  connected,  as  he  understood  them 
to  be,  with  the  existence  of  constitutional  Govern- 
ment. The  other  was  the  flower  of  an  Anne 
Arundel  plantation,  who  flung  his  young  life  into 
the  sulf  that  yawned  to  devour  all  that  he  valued 
as  "  My  Maryland,"  identified  with  all  that  he 
had  been  taught  to  respect  as  the  constitutional 
rights  of  States. 

Xot  unimportant  ingredients  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  province  were  the  classes  known  as 
convicts  and  redemptioners.  Convicts  were  some- 
times transported  merely  for  political  offences, 
that  did  not  necessarily  imply  moral  turpitude. 
Of  this  description  were  the  Highlanders  and 
Jacobites  shipped  here  after  the  rebellions  of 
1715  and  1745.  And  even  when  convicted  of 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  they  often  turned  out 
valuable  acquisitions,  when  brought  under  other 
influences  than  those  which,  in  the  old  country, 
had  entangled  them  in  the  meshes  of  a  severe 
and  sweeping  penal  code.  Redemptioners  were 
the  poorer  immigrants,  who  were  attracted  by 
the  advertising  allurements  of  the  Proprietaries' 
agents  abroad,  to  contract  for  the  price  of  their 
passage  over,  by  the  sale  of  their  labor  for  a 
term  of  years.  Sometimes  such  persons  were 
kidnapped  or  crimped.     They  were    worked    like 
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slaves  upon  the  plantations,  and  on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  indentures  were  entitled  to  a  gun, 
an  axe,  and  a  new  suit. 

Convicts  and  redemptioners  often  developed 
into  overseers,  overseers  into  planters,  and  plant- 
ers into  aristocrats  and  founders  of  "first  fami- 
lies."1 Others  settled  down  to  the  level  of  what 
the  negroes  enjoyed  calling  "poor  white  trash." 
Others  became  factors  and  merchants,  miners  and 
mechanics,  millers  and  manufacturers.  Others 
again,  with  equal  enterprise,  pushed  their  way 
northward,  by  the  route  of  Elkrklge  Landing,  into 
what  was  then  called  the  "back  country/'  where 
they  found  use  for  their  guns  and  axes  in  clear- 
ing the  rich  lands  of  what  are  now  the  northern 
line  of  counties. 

Here  they  were  met  by  another  stream  of  mi-, 
gration  and  settlement,  coming  down  across  from 
Pennsylvania,  consisting  largely  of  Germans  and 
people  of  German  descent,  whose  presence  in  this 
country  was,  in  many  cases,  a  memorial  of  the 
devastation  of  the  Palatinate.  These  convicts, 
redemptioners,  and  Germans,  together  with  sons 
of  planters,  and  a  liberal  Quaker  infusion,  formed 
a  nucleus  around  which  gathered  a  miscellaneous 
immigration ;  and  having  to  rely  upon  their  own 
labor,  with  holdings  of  moderate  extent,  with  few 

1  Scbarf's  History  of  Maryland,  II,  55. 
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slaves,  cr  none  at  all,  with  a  soil  and  climate 
adapted  to  a  variety  of  crops,  of  which  cereals 
were  the  main  staple,  they  began  to  build  up  a 
system  of  life  and  labor  altogether  different  from 
the  plantation  system  of  the  tidewater  region,  and 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  North. 

It  was  apparent,  in  fact,  that  there  could  be 
no  city  upon  the  Patapsco  until  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  settlement  of 
this  back  country  north  of  it.  Tobacco  had 
tried  in  a  helter-skelter  sort  of  way  to  make 
cities,  and  had  failed.  It  was  to  be  seen 
whether  wheat  and  corn,  and  coal  and  iron, 
reinforcing  tobacco,  could  make  one.  No  healthy 
growing  town  had  as  vet  been  made  in  Marv- 
land  independent  of  a  living  on  politics.  St. 
Mary's  had  lived  in  that  way  until  Annapolis 
took  her  politics  away  from  her,  and  then  she 
languished,  and  languishing  died.  Joppa  was 
then  living  on  politics,  and  waiting  for  Balti- 
more to  remove  the  records ;  which,  when  after- 
wards accomplished,  not,  as  we  are  told,1  with- 
out considerable  indignation  and  some  resistance, 
finished  Joppa.  Elkridge  Landing  was  trying  to 
make  a  living  on  tobacco,  without  polities,  but 
had   to   give   it   up. 

1  Griffith's  Annals. 
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Tobacco  had  made  a  city  impossible,  by  keeping 
population  thin  and  scattered,  and  by  the  system 
of  trading  direct  from  the  plantation  to  the  ship. 
But  tobacco  was  none  the  less  having  a  "good  old 
time,"  living  on  advances  two  or  three  crops 
ahead,  supporting  sons  and  daughters  in  affluence 
and  ease,  sending  vouno-  men  to  England  for  a 
finished  education,  and  was  ready  at  any  time,  on 
short  notice,  to  furnish  somebody  else's  city  with 
competent  lawyers,  doctors,  clerks  and  office- 
holders, capable  merchants  also,  and  an  adequate 
number  of  society  belles  willing  to  keep  house 
for  the  future  Romans  on  the  Patapsco,  upon 
any  reasonable  call,  without  waiting  to  be  carried 
there  Sabine  fashion. 

Traditions  of  hospitality,  home  attachment, 
hereditary  predisposition  to  physical  beauty,  a 
manly  independence  of  thought  and 

.  .  .     •  .       .  .      .  .  BLENDED 

action,  spirit  to  resist  aggression,  an  FEATURES. 
easy,  well-bred  courtesy  of  manners, 
punctilious  deference  to  the  female  sex,  tolerance 
for  the  opinions  of  others,  and  not, — as  has 
been  charged  upon  cotton  and  sugar, —  a  ten- 
dency to  domineer ;  and,  withal,  some  traces 
of  feudal  foot-steps,  and  survivals  of  manorial 
pride,  a  fixed  and  obstinate  instinct  of  conserva- 
tism and  a  constitutional  slowness ;  these  are, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  characteristics  that  Bal- 
timore   has    derived    from    the     old     plantation. 
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Roll   it  all   together  and  label   it,  if  you  please. 
"  chivalry." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  her  enterprise,  her 
public  spirit,  her  fast-sailing  clippers,1  her  ad- 
venturous works  of  internal  improvement,  her 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries,  her 
commercial  extensions,  her  great  charitable  foun- 
dations, her  liberal  system  of  free  public  educa- 
tion ;  for  the  origin  of  these,  and  a  whole  category 
beside,  we  must  look  to  the  men  that  delved  in  ore 
banks  and  built  blast-furnaces;  the  mechanics  that 
learned  ship-building  at  St.  Michael's  and  carried 
their  models  to  Fell's  Point;  the  hardy  fishermen 
who  formed  the  material  for  a  mercantile  marine; 
the  dusty  millers  who,  calling  every  stream  a 
"  Falls,"  identified  the  force  that  gave  the  first 
impulse;  the  shrewd  Scotch,  Irish  and  Northern, 
as  well  as  native,  merchants  who  seized  the  strate- 
gic point  to  command  the  West;  and  the  indomi- 
table   Germans,   who,    like    Steiger,    drained    the 


1  In  the  war  of  1812,  Baltimore  sent  out  more  privateers  than  any  other 
American  seaport,  and  such  was  the  damage  inflicted  upon  the  enemy's 
commerce  by  their  enterprise  and  audacity,  outsailing  as  they  did  the 
swiftest  British  cruiser.-,  that  the  city  held  responsible  for  them  was 
singled  out  as  a  "  nest  of  privateers  "  for  exemplary  chastisement,  frus- 
trated, however,  by  the  successful  defence  of  Baltimore  at  Morth  Point 
and  Fort  McIIenry.  Among  the  most  famous  of  these  Baltimore  clip- 
pers, were  the  Rossle,  Commodore  Barney;  Dolphin,  Capt.  Stafford; 
Chasseur,  Capt.  Boyle,  and  Nonesuch,  Capt.  Levely.  In  Niles'  Register 
for  13  August,  1814,  it  is  stated  that  "at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States,  prosecuted  honestly,  under  our  own  flag,  is 
now  carried  on  in  the  famous  Baltimore  schooners." 
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"Meadow,"  like  Yeiser,  took  the  twist  out  of 
Jones's  Falls,  and,  like  Harbaugh,  stilted  up  the 
old  court-house  until  it  bestrode  Calvert  street 
like  a  colossus,  and  who  thus  showed  how  a  site 
bristling  with  difficulties  of  precipice  and  yawning 
chasm  and  malarious  marsh,  could  be  engineered 
into  a  well -graded  and  salubrious  city.  Bundle 
this  all  together  and  call  it  Young  America, 
and  then  over  the  whole  write,  in  large  letters, 
"  Baltimore." 

But  where  did  that  name  come  from,  and  what 
does  it  mean?  "We  all  know  that  it  came  from 
green  old  Ireland,  and.  indirectly, 
from  that  very  Irish  part  of  Ireland  Baltimore. 
called  Cork,  by  way  of  county  Long- 
ford ;  but  as  to  its  real  primitive  significance 
the  authorities  are  not  entirely  harmonious.  All 
agree  as  to  the  last  syllable,  that  its  English 
meaning,  or  something  nearly  akin  to  it,  is  the 
true  one.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  original 
meaning  of  the  first  syllables.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, upon  very  good  authority,1  that  the  name 
of  the  Irish  manor,  or  seaport,  from  which  the 
first  Lord  Baltimore  took  his  title,  anciently 
signified  "Great  BaalY Temple,"  a  derivation  that 
would  import  a  Druidical  and  Phoenician  origin, 
and  one  that  I  am  inclined  to  reject  in  favor  of 

Lewis'   Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland.     Camden's  Britannia, 
IV,  266.     Smith's  History  of  Cork,  I,  280. 
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a  less  heathenish  interpretation,  more  consistent 
with  Hibernian  analogies,  and  certainly  more 
significant  of  progress,  and  that  is  "great  belt" 
or  "move  belt.111  At  all  events  I  would  recom- 
mend the  acceptance  of  this  latter  theory,  "mure 
belt,"  as  a  provisional  and  a  very  promising 
working  hypothesis,  until  such  time  as  we  can 
succeed  in  covering  in  Towsontown  and  its  sub- 
urbs across  Boundary  avenue ;  and  when  that  time 
arrives,  we  may  be  prepared  to  surrender  it  for 
the  other,  provided  the  worshippers  of  Baal 
shall,  in  the  meantime,  have  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished his  pretensions.2 

1  See  Irish  Dictionary:  Bait  ==  belt. 

2  The  Baal  theory  is  elaborated  with  much  learning  in  the  latest  edi- 
tion (1880)  of  "  Howard's  Monumental  City,"  in  an  article  prepared  by 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Baltimore  bar.  The  "  belt "  theory  is  as- 
sumed in  an  instructive  sketch,  which,  under  the  title  "  Baltimore, 
Ancient  and  Modern,"  was  published  in  the  form  of  a  supplement  to 
•'The  Sun"  of  10  January,  1880.  Since  this  address  was  delivered, 
closer  examination  has  satisfied  me  that  the  former,  although  plausible 
and  supported  by  respectable  authorities,  is  far  from  certain,  and  that  the 
latter  is  simply  a  fanciful  conjecture.  The  compound  Celtic  word  "  Bal- 
timore "  has  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  a  variety  of  interpretations, 
among  which  the  most  probable  are:  1st,  u  The  large  town,"  (plural 
•'towns"  in  Celtic) ;  2d,  "  Mouth  of  the  great  country  ;  "  3d,  "Town  of 
the  great  house,"  and,  4th,  "God-place."  The  Jews  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  had  their  "Baal  iamar,"  (Judges,  xx,  33,)  but  its  etymology 
was  not  derived  from  the  heathen  deity  of  their  Canaanitish  neighbors. 
The  name  meant  "  sanctuary  of  the  palm."  (Smith's  Bibb;  Diet.)  The 
prefix  Bal  or  Bally,  common  in  Irish  topography,  has  been  shown  by 
recent  philology  to  be  a  word  of  Aryan  origin,  cognate  with  the  Greek 
7rd/.*c,  the  Sanscrit  pnili,  the  Norse  bol,  &c,  and  means  simply  town,  or 
place.  (Chambers's  Ency. ;  O'Curry's  Ancient  Irish,  I,  84-90.)  When 
Sir  George  Calvert  became  Lord  Baltimore,  there  was  no  fixed  standard 
of  orthography  either  in  England  or  Ireland.  The  name  was  sometimes 
written  " Balatimnre,"1  and  sometimes  " Baltemore."     Calvert  subscribed 
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And  it  is  not  only  for  a  name  that  we  are  ob- 
liged to  green  Erin,  but  for  much  beside.     It  was 
Dr.  John    Stevenson,  an   Irish   phy- 
foreign        sician,  who    found    Baltimore,  years 

CONTRIBUTIONS.  '      *' 

after  its  foundation,  still  an  insig- 
nificant country  village,  and  who  "conceived  the 
project  of  rendering  this  port  the  grand  emporium 
of  Maryland  commerce."1  He  bought  and  shipped 
wheat,  and  established  a  foreign  trade  which  was 
seen  to  be  so  profitable  that  a  crowd  of  eager  com- 
petitors flocked  in,  wharves  and  warehouses  were 
built,  and,  in  short,  Baltimore  was  made.  Sir 
William  Draper,  shortly  after  his  memorable  epis- 
tolary encounter  with  Junius,  when  on  his  travels, 
in  1770,  saluted  Dr.  Stevenson  as  the  "Romulus  of 
Baltimore." 

From  Ireland  came  that  system  of  ground- 
rents  irredeemable,  and  on  leases  perpetually 
renewable,  peculiar  to  Baltimore,  which  has 
done  so  much  in  times  gone  by  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  growth  of  improvement,  but  which 
has  of  late  years  been  abused  for  speculative  pur- 
poses  by   the    reckless    imposition   of    exorbitant 


himself  "  Baltemore,"  and  the  name  appears  in  that  form  upon  his  seal. 
If  Bal  (Bally,  Bala,)  means  town,  and  more  means  large,  of  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt,  the  middle  syllable,  ti,  or  te,  is  the  only  difficulty. 
But  this  syllable,  according  to  Celtic  authority,  pluralizes  the  tirst,  in 
other  words  intensifies  it,  so  that,  after  all,  the  interpretation — "large 
town  "—appears  the  simplest  solution  of  the  problem.  This  definition  is 
given  in  a  geography  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 
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rents.  To  the  Irish  courts  of  justice  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  precedents  thai  have  recently  justified 
our  own  Maryland  courts  in  mitigating,  for  the 
relief  of  the  tenant,  a  harsh  and  oppressive  feature 
of  the  system  as  expounded  by  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land, by  enabling  the  tenant  after  the  term  has 
been  permitted  to  lapse,  without  gross  negligence 
on  his  part,  to  compel  the  landlord  to  renew  his 
lease ;  thus  protecting  from  the  grasp  of  avarice 
valuable  improvements  which  the  tenant,  or  his 
predecessors  in  title,  erected  upon  the  faith  of  an 
undisturbed  possession  so  long  as  they  paid  the 
annual  rent.  This  decision,1  beyond  all  question 
the  most  important  in  its  practical  effect  upon  the 
land  tenures  of  Baltimore  that  has  ever  come  from 
our  highest  tribunal,  was  expressly  based,  as  I 
have  said,  upon  exclusively  Irish  authority,  in 
direct  antagonism  to  decisions  upon  Irish  cases 
in  the  British   House  of  Lords. 

To  Ireland  also  we  owe  some  of  Baltimore's 
most  enterprising  and  public-spirited  merchants, 
skilful  artisans  and  learned  professional  men, 
both  religious  and  secular,  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  "bone  and  sinew,"  and  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  experts  in  the  art  and  science 
of  practical  politics. 


1  Banks  t'.s.  Hassle,  45  Md.,  207.    See  also  observations  of  Taney,  C.  J., 
in  Bosley  vs.  Bosley,  14  How.,  390. 
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Two  considerable  migrations  of  French  in  the 
early  period  of  the  city's  history  have  left  their 
impress  upon  its  population.  The  lirst  was  that 
of  those  unfortunate  Acadians,  whose  story  has 
been. told  in  Longfellow's  "Evangeline;"  the  other 
was  that  of  the  San  Domingo  refugees,  whose  story 
the  world  knows.  So  many  of  them  were  at  rone 
time  clustered  around  Charles  and  Lombard  streets 
that  the  entire  section  was  long  known  as  French- 
town.  Among  their  posterity  are  many  of  our 
most  familiar  and  cherished  names. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  com- 
pulsory migration  of  Highlanders,  transported  for 
rebellion  in  the  interest  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
This  was  the  nucleus  for  a  Scottish  element,  re- 
cruited by  constant  accessions,  which  has,  from  an 
early  period,  contributed  a  full  proportion  to  the 
enterprise  and  business  success  of  Baltimore. 
Bohemians,  Italians,  Portuguese,  Scandinavians, 
Swiss,  Welsh,  Dutch,  and,  in  fact,  representatives 
of  all  European  nationalities,  with  Cubans  and 
South  Americans,  are  included  in  our  polyglot 
population. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  Balti- 
more are  Germans  by  birth  or  descent,  and  the 
importance  of  this  fact  has  been  recognized  by 
special  provision  for  a  class  of  public  schools, 
where  free  instruction  is  given  in  that  language, 
as  well  as  in  English.     Many  of  our  oldest  and 
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most  successful  commercial  houses  were  estab- 
lished by  Germans,  and  many  of  our  leading 
manufacturing  industries  are  sustained  by  their 
capital  and  labor.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
Germans  fought  in  the  Maryland  Line  under 
Smallwood  and  Howard;  in  the  war  of  1812,  they 
furnished  their  full  contingent  for  the  defence  of 
Baltimore,  and  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  they 
swelled  the  ranks  of  every  Maryland  regiment. 
We  owe  them  many  useful  lessons  in  the  art  of 
making  city  life  more  attractive,  and  more  whole- 
some to  the  masses  of  the  people,  by  social  and 
harmless  recreation  in  the  open  air.  We  owe  to 
them  music,  we  owe  to  them  lager  beer,  and  to 
be  perfectly  candid  it  must  be  added,  we  owe  to 
them  the  Sesqui-Centennial. 

By    a    somewhat    remarkable    coincidence    the 
Sesqui-Centennial  of  Baltimore   is   the  bi-centen- 

nial  of  Old   Town.      It  is  just   two 
progress.       hundred    years    since    David    Jones 

built  his  house  upon  the  east  side 
of  the  now  fragrant  "  Falls,"  which  has  since  im- 
mortalized his  name.  It  is  somewhat  surprising, 
that  although  Jones's  Town,  or  Old  Town  as  it 
was  afterwards  called,  had  become  quite  a  little 
settlement  in  1730,  it  was  not  included  in  the 
original  limits  of  Baltimore  as  defined  in  the 
Act  of  Assemblv  "for  erecting  a  town  on  the 
north  side  of  Patapsco  in  Baltimore  county,  and 


for  laying  out  into  lots  sixty  acres  of  land  in  and 
about  the  place  where  one  John  Flemming  now 
lives." 

These  limits  extended  from  Jones's  Falls,  or 
rather  the  marsh  along  its  westers  bank,  to  what 
is  now  Sharp  street,  and  from  the  basin,  north,  to 
what  is  now  Saratoga  street.  It  took  in  Mr.  Flem- 
ming, whoever  he  may  have  been,  but  it  left  Old 
Town  out  in  the  cold.  Of  course  Old  Town  could 
not  stand  that,  so  two  years  thereafter  it  had  itself 
duly  enacted  into  a  town,  and  continued  to  do  an 
opposition  business  under  the  name  and  style  of 
Jonestown,  until,  in  1743,  Baltimore  rallied  again, 
wrent  down  to  Annapolis,  and  had  an  Act  passed 
incorporating  Old  Town  with  Baltimore,  which 
thus  won  its  first  "belt,"  and  has  ever  since  worn 
it.  In  the  meantime  Annapolis  doubtless  looked 
down  with  aristocratic  dignity  upon  this  battle  of 
the  pigmies,  even  if  it  condescended  to  notice  at 
all  such  an  insignificant  village  as  Jonestown,  and 
its  upstart  rival  across  the  falls. 

To  Jones's  Falls  we  now  point  .with  pride  as 
the  falls  that  can  carry  more  bridge  to  the 
gallon  of  water  than  any  falls  on  this  or  any 
other  continent,  and  more  gas-lamp  to  the  acre 
of  bridge. 

Upon  this  sixty-acre  field,  acquired  by  pur- 
chase from  the  Carrolls,  and  laid  off,  and  named 
Baltimore,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  January,  1730,  by 
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seven  commissioners,  viz:  Major  Thomas  Tolley, 
William  Hamilton,  William  Buckner,  -Doctor 
Geonre  Walker,  Richard  Gist,  Doctor  George 
Buchanan  and  Colonel  William  Hammond,  has 
grown,  by  successive  additions  and  extensions,  a 
city  with  an  area  to  which  the  original  nucleus 
bears  about  the  same  proportion  as  a  postage 
stamp  does  to  a  large  letter  envelope. 

The  straggling  village  of  twenty-five  houses 
depicted  upon  Moale's  curious  map  of  1752,  has 
developed  into  a  commercial  and  manufacturing 
city  of  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  l 
souls,  to  which  must  be  added  a  natural  out- 
growth, beyond  fixed  legal  boundaries,  of  perhaps 
fifty  thousand  more,  every  individual  of  which 
properly  belongs  to  this  city,  so  that  if  only  an 
absurd  obstacle,  a  reproach  to  the  political  influ- 
ences of  the  day,  were  removed,  the  census  of  the 
present  year  would  return  a  total  population  of 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand,  thus  placing  Bal- 
timore two  points  higher  upon  the  roll  of  Ameri- 
can cities. 

Incredible  as  it  mav  seem  to  strangers,  the 
startling  fact,  notorious  to  us  at  home,  unques- 
tionably is,  that  the  legal  boundaries  of  this  city 
remain  to-day  exactly  where  they  were  fixed  sixty- 
four  years  ago,  when  its  population  was  inside  of 

1  332,190,  Census  of  1880. 
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fifty  thousand.  While  it  was  attaining  these  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  its  limits  were  extended,  by 
successive  Acts  of  Assembly,  no  less  than  nineteen 
times.  Since  1816  it  has  increased  seven  or  eight 
fold.  Continuous  blocks  of  buildings,  without 
break  or  interruption,  have  been  thrown  out,  up 
to  and  far  beyond  the  limits  marked  out  in  Popr 
pleton's  plat.  These  houses  have  been  built,  all 
of  them,  by  Baltimore  capital  and  by  Baltimore 
mechanics,  out  of  Baltimore  brick.  They  are 
tenanted  by  Baltimore  business  men,  and  by  people 
who  live  upon  them.  They  are  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  city,  the  product  of  its  enterprise, 
the  evidence  of  its  attempts  at  expansion.  They 
represent  a  city  population  of  say  fifty  thousand 
souls,  and  vet  leuallv  thev  belong  not  to  Balti- 
more,  but  Towsontown.  What  is  Towsontown, 
and  where  is  it? 

Towsontown  is  the  tail  that  is  trying  to  wag  all 
this  dog.  It  is  a  court-house  seven  miles  off  by 
a  horse-car,  and  its  spinal  column  is  a  row  of 
offices.  In  order  to  keep  these  offices  and  that 
horse-car  running,  the  belt  must  pay  its  taxes  and 
get  its  law  at  Towsontown.  I  can  see  but  three 
possible  solutions  of  this  problem ;  either  we 
must  annex  Towsontown,  as  we  did  Old  Town; 
or  we  must  remove  the  records,  as  we  did  in 
the  case  of  Joppa ;  or  else  Baltimore  must  have 
that  belt. 
9 
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The  most  commanding  position,  all  things  con- 
sidered,    upon    the     Atlantic     seaboard,    is     that 
marked   out   one   hundred   and  fifty 
years  ago  as   the  site   of  this  great       results. 
city.     It  is  the  northernmost  south- 
ern and  the  westernmost  eastern  city.     Its  com- 
modious harbor  is   freer  from   ice  in  winter,  and 
from  epidemic  disease  in  summer,  than  any  other 
single  seaport  that  can  be  named.     It  is  not  only 
the  natural  emporium  of  the  South  which  clothes, 
but   also    of    the   West    which    feeds,   the    world. 
Advantage   in    distance   means    simply  advantage 
in    time,    labor,   and  wear   of  material,  all   which 
have  their  measure  at  last   in  money.     Whoever 
holds  these  advantages  holds  in  the  Ions  run  the 
supremacy  over   all  competitors  for  the  Western 
trade.     The  westward  trend  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and   the   gigantic   inland    spur   upon    which    sits, 
queen-like,  the  Monumental   City,  are   great  geo- 
graphical  facts    which    have    forever   secured   for 
her  that  supremacy  by  the  irreversible   decree  of 
eternal  nature. 

But  nature,  although  she  has  packed  the  Alle- 
ganies  with  coal,  has  not  graded  the  pathway 
to  the  Ohio  over  them,  nor  paved  that  pathway 
with  iron,  nor  continued  it  onward  to  the  lakes 
and  the  Mississippi.  All  that  has  been  done 
by  men,  by  representative  men  of  the  energy, 
enterprise   and   public   spirit    of  Baltimore.     The 
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original  charter  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road was  drawn  by  John  V.  L.  McMahon,  and 
formed  the  model  for  the  organization  of  all  future 
railroad  corporations.  It  was  the  first  great  rail- 
road ever  attempted  upon  the  American  continent. 
Its  success  has  more  than  realized  the  wildest 
dreams  of  Philip  E.  Thomas  and  its  other  pro- 
jectors. In  cooperation  with  the  other  lines  of 
inland  communication  which  radiate  from  the 
city,  and  with  the  fleets  of  steamships  and  sail- 
ing vessels  of  all  nationalities  which  throng  our 
harbor  and  crowd  around  its  elevators,  it  repre- 
sents at  home  and  abroad  the  commercial  activity 
and  enterprise  of  Baltimore. 

The  first  city  to  project  a  successful  railroad 
upon  a  continental  scale,  Baltimore  was  also  the 
first  city  to  light  its  streets  with  gas,  the  first 
city  that  received  a  message  by  electric  telegraph, 
the  first  city  that  secured  a  valuable  revenue  from 
street  railway  corporations  as  the  consideration 
for  the  franchise  granted,  and  applied  it  to  the 
purposes  of  public  parks,  and  up  to  this  time  the 
only  city  that  has  built  a  marble  palace  for  its 
mayor  and  departments  of  municipal  government 
upon  less  money  than  the  estimate,  and  returned  a 
handsome  unexpended  balance  to  the  city  treasury. 
Its  first  water  supply  has  been  augmented  from 
time  to  time  by  great  works  of  engineering  until 
it  is  now  adequate  for  many  years  to  come.     Its 
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organized   tire    and    police    departments    are    sur- 
passed by  none  for  promptness  and  efficiency. 

Its  public  school  system  is  everywhere  regarded 
as  a  model.  In  most  cities,  the  system  culminates 
with  the  high  school  or  college,  but  the  wise  and 
provident  testamentary  dispositions  of  Johns 
Hopkins  have  made  Baltimore  the  seal  of  a 
university.  In  its  two-fold  function  of  instruc- 
tion and  inquiry,  of  imparting  knowledge  to 
disciples,  and  of  extending  its  boundaries  by 
original  research  and  experiment,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  with  its  unique  endowment 
of  three  millions,  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  learned  at  home  and  abroad.  It  may  now 
be  said  that  from  the  rudiments  of  education  to 
the  most  liberal  and  complete  finish,  the  advan- 
tages afforded  in  this  city,  with  its  law  and 
medical  schools  and  its  great  university,  are 
unsurpassed  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

In  the  number  and  efficiency  of  its  benevolent 
and  charitable  associations  and  institutions,  ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  young,  the  old,  the  insane,  the  inebriate,  and 
the  incorrigible.  The  numerous  buildings  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  alone  cover  an  area 
equal  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  original  limits 
of  the  whole  city  as  laid  out  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  Xo  one  who  has  inspected  those 
buildings    and    compared    them     with    the     most 
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celebrated  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe 
and  America,  will  hesitate  to  admit  that,  when 
finished,  Baltimore  will  be  favored  with  the  pos- 
session of  a  hospital  which  at  all  points  may  be 
taken  as  the  embodiment  and  realization  of  the 
most  advanced  science  upon  the  most  liberal 
scale.  For  this  also  she  is  indebted  to  the 
bounty  of  the  same  philanthropic  merchant,  with 
three  millions  more;  and  we  never  forget  to 
mention  upon  occasions  like  this,  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  Johns  Hopkins,  the  names 
also  of  George  Peabody,  John  McDonogh,  Moses 
Shepherd,  Henry  AVatson,  Miles  AVhite,  and 
Thomas  Wilson  as  the  most  conspicuous  amongst 
the  many  benefactors  of  our  city.  Thev  have 
founded  libraries,  free  schools,  asylums,  bene- 
ficial societies,  sanitariums,  and  protecting  homes. 
Devoting  lives  of  self-sacrifice  to  the  relief-  of 
concentrated  human  misery  in  every  form, 
angels  of  mercy  have  lived  and  labored  in  our 
midst,  like  Margaret  Purviance  and  Sister  Mary 
Ann. 

In  the  new  library  recently  added  to  the  Pea- 
body  Institute,  there  are  already  accumulated  over 
70,000  volumes,  and  there  is  no  work  of  real 
merit  too  rare  or  costly  for  its  shelves.  These 
are  admirablv  arranged  in  a  magnificent  palace 
of  literature,  with  which  no  citizen  of  Baltimore, 
who  entertains  a  stranger  familiar  with  the  noblest 
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galleries  of  Europe,  need  hesitate  to  invite  com- 
parison. There  are,  it  is  true,  older  libraries 
which,  in  mere  number  of  volumes,  far  surpass 
the  Peabody,  but  after  striking  from  their  cata- 
logues the  rubbish  that  has  accumulated  for  ages, 
the  really  valuable  matter  left  would  not  much 
exceed  the  carefully  selected  treasures  'of  o in- 
own  great  collection.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those 
best  qualified  to  judge,  that  the  collection  of 
both  the  Peabody  and  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  as  well  as  the  Mercantile,  need  supple- 
menting by  a  great,  richly  endowed,  and  cen- 
trally-located circulating  library,  accessible  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant. 
The  renown  of  the  Baltimore  bar  rests  upon 
such  names  as  Luther  Martin,  William  Pink- 
ney,  William  Wirt,  Roger  B.  Taney,  John  V.  L. 
McMahon,  John  Xelson  and  Reverdy  Johnson. 
Henry  Winter  Davis  forms  a  catalogue  by  him- 
self. Not  equal  to  any  of  the  names  mentioned 
in  forensic  fame,  as  an  orator  he  might  have 
been  compared  with  either  of  them,  and,  as  a 
public  man,  may  be  said  to  have  stamped,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  according  to  your  party 
stand-point,  a  deeper  impress  than  all  of  them 
combined,  upon  the  politics  of  the  United  States. 
Eloquence,  learning  and  piety  have  at  all  times 
distinguished  the  Baltimore  pulpit.  The  influ- 
ence  it    has    exerted   upon   our   people   from   the 
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earliest  times  is  manifested  in  the  general  re- 
gard paid  to  the  due  observance  of  a  day  of 
rest;  in  the  active  missionary  work  which  is 
constantly  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  and 
friendless  while  ministering  to  their  relief;  in 
the  number  and  large  attendance  of  Sunday 
schools;  and  in  great  organizations  like  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  religious 
orders  of  knighthood. 

Dr.  Stevenson  was  the  first  who  inoculated  his 
patients  in  Baltimore.  Dr.  George  Brown  dis- 
pensed his  medicines  from  his  saddle-bags.  He 
and  Dr.  Colin  McKenzie,  the  father  of  Dr.  John  P. 
McKenzie,  were  among  the  earliest  of  our  phy- 
sicians. Dr.  Weisenthal  was  the  first  German 
physician.  For  many  years  this  city  has  been  a 
celebrated  seat  of  medical  and  surgical  education, 
and  that  learned  profession  has  contributed  its 
full  share  to  give  it  a  prominent  standing  and  re- 
pute in  the  eyes  of  our  countrymen  and  foreigners. 
It  was  my  privilege  in  childhood  to  be  a  member 
of  the  family  of  Prof.  Smith,  and  I  well  remember 
hearing  his  office  students  speaking  of  him  with 
familiar  awe  as  the  i;  Emperor."  The  strength  of 
character  of  that  eminent  surgeon  was  in  his 
nerve;  he  always  dared  do  that  which  he  thought 
the  right  thing  to  do,  either  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  or  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
a   citizen.      It   is    doubtful    whether    any    man    of. 
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science  has  ever  done  more  to  extend  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  cit}r  abroad  than  Dr.  Xathan  R.  Smith 
has  done  for  Baltimore  by  his  inventions  and 
improvements  in  the  appliances  of  surgery.  With 
his  name  should  be  coupled  that  of  Dr.  John 
Buckler,  as  a  leading  physician. 

In  tragedy,  the  elder  Booth,  and  in  comedy,  the 
elder  Jefferson,  (I  speak  not  of  living  men),  head 
the  list  of  a  line  of  professionals  who  have  from 
the  time  of  the  old  Play  House  on  Holliday  street, 
imparted  dignity  and  respectability  to  our  stage. 
We  see  one  substantial  evidence  of  progress  in 
the  comparison  between  the  old  Museum,  on  the 
corner  of  Baltimore  and  Calvert  streets,  cramped 
and  dingy,  and  this  comfortable  and  spacious 
auditorium. 

Fortunately,  our  public  has  not  as  yet  developed 
much  of  a  taste  for  what  is  called  sensational 
journalism,  and  the  tone  of  the  press  generally, 
in  its  moderation  and  dignity,  is  a  fair  reflection 
of  the  conservatism  of  the  people.  The  old  stand- 
bys  are  preferred,  and  the  field  for  the  introduction 
of  novelties  is  not  a  promising  one.  The  enter- 
prise and  progress  of  our  newspapers,  is  seen  not  so 
much  in  quadruplicating  their  sheets,  as  in  raising 
their  standard  of  editorial  ability,  and  by  more 
liberal  provision  for  intelligent  correspondence. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  authorship,  as  well 
as   in   high   art,  Baltimore  is  vet  in  its   infancy, 
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although  the  wide  and  brilliant  reputations  of 
Key,  of  Poe,  and  of  Rinehart,  are  identified  with 
our  city,  and  although  its  architectural  fame,  due 
to  the  genius  of  such  artists  as  the  elder  Latrobe 
and  Robert  Carey  Long,  early  distinguished  the 
Monumental  City.  John  P.  Kennedy  has  written 
pages  that  might  have  increased  the  fame  of  the 
Spectator.  William  Wirt  is  known  as  an  author* 
of  merit,  as  well  as  an  eminent  jurist  and  eloquent 
orator.  The  same  remark  is  ,  true  of  McMahon. 
Much  valuable  material  for  the  history  of  our  city 
has  been  worked  into  shape  by  the  graphic  and 
graceful  pen  of  Brantz  Mayer.  Baltimore  has 
made  at  least  one  contribution  to  the  lyrics  of 
America,  in  a  grand  national  anthem,  and  wher- 
ever the  strains  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  are 
heard,  there  is  heard  also  the  echo  of  the  fame  of 
a  Baltimore  poet,  blended  with  the  fame  of  Balti- 
more patriotism  and  valor. 

It  is  an  encouraging  prospect  for  the  future 
that  with  a  nobly  endowed  and  well  conducted 
university  planted  in  our  midst,  we  may  reasona- 
bly hope  to  find  Baltimore  at  no  distant  day  as 
distinguished  for  science  and  literature,  as  she 
now  is  for  her  monuments,  her  charities,  her  rail- 
roads and  her  parks ;  for  her  bricks,  coal,  iron  and 
grain ;  for  her  good  living,  good  society  and  good 
credit. 
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Nothing  like  the  scenes  of  the  last  few  days 
has  ever  been  witnessed  before  in  the  century 
and  a  half  of  the  existence  of  this 
destiny.  city.  With  an  enthusiasm  and  a 
unanimity  never  before  exhibited 
on  any  occasion,  the  entire  population  has  been 
devoted  to  the  grateful  duty  of  celebrating  Balti- 
more's anniversarv  as  the  engrossing  business  of 
the  hour.  In  streamers  and  festoons  of  orange 
and  black,  mile  after  mile  of  houses  in  solid  rows 
have  displayed  the  Lord  Baltimore  colors,  side 
by  side  with  the  red,  white  and  blue.  Local  and 
national  patriotism  have  been  invoked  to  deco- 
rate our  streets  with  a  profusion,  a  variety  and 
a  significance  of  ornament  that  have  been  a 
wonder  and  a  joy  to  all  beholders.  Men,  women 
and  children  in  holiday  attire  have  thronged  the 
pavements,  proud  to  display  upon  their  persons 
the  same  historical  colors  in  scarf,  badge  and 
rosette. 

Under  triumphal  arches,  suspended  banners,  and 
floating  streamers,  ten  living  miles  of  history 
and  industry  moved  yesterday,  with  pageantry, 
allegory,  and  spectacle,  with  music  and  the  noise 
of  machinerv,  the  clangor  of  bells  and  booming 
of  artillery,  through  ten  ^-other  living  miles  of 
massed  humanity.  It  was  Baltimore  represent- 
ing itself  to  Baltimore  and  to  the  world.  Laying 
out   of  view  the    historical   interest    of  that   part 
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of  the  pageant  intended  to  reflect  the  past,  the 
industrial  significance  of  the  procession  was  in 
itself  a  startling  realization.  No  Baltimorean 
who  witnessed,  as  I  did,  every  detail,  from  the 
imposing  demonstration  of  our  great  railroad 
through  all  the  varied  industries  on  wheels  that 
followed  it,  could  have  failed  to  think  as  I  did, 
that  it  was  time  this  revelation  was  made,  and 
made  visibly  to  the  eye,  of  the  commercial, 
mechanical,  and  manufacturing  resources  which 
compose  the  elements  of  our  municipal  power. 
Who  that  saw  it  was  not  surprised  and  startled 
at  this  demonstration  of  the  number,  the  variety 
and  the  vigor  of  those  resources  ? 

The  times  are  propitious  for  it.  After  a  long 
period  of  stagnation  throughout  the  entire  country, 
the  currents  of  trade  are  again  be^innin^*  to  flow 
through  their  accustomed  channels.  The  natural 
channel  for  the  grain -producing  sections  of  the 
country  is  to  this  market,  whether  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  or  its  great  rival,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Within  the  last  ten 
years  the  east  and  west  annual  tonnage  of  the 
former  line  alone,  has  more  than  quadrupled, 
from  less  than  half  a  'million  to  two  million 
tons  of  through  merchandise,  not  including  coal, 
with  a  tonnage  of  four  millions  more.  We  have 
seen  the  receipts  of  grain  during  the  past  live 
years  rising  from  sixteen  million  bushels  to  sixty 
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millions,  and  our  exports  of  wheat  and  corn 
increased  from  nine  to  fifty-four  millions  of 
bushels.  During  the  same  period  we  have  seen 
the  alarming  tendency  to  increased  taxation, 
which  seems  to  be  the  common  fatality  of  all 
large  cities,  apparently  checked,  and  a  whole- 
some reaction  determined  by  the  reduced  rates 
of  taxation  of  the  last  few  years.  We  are  also 
able  to  exhibit  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  city 
distinguished  for  liberal  support  of  improvements, 
both  within  and  without  its  limits,  practically 
free  from  debt,  since  a  net  indebtedness  over  and 
above  productive  assets  of  seven  millions,  with 
public  properties  greatly  exceeding  that  amount 
in  value,  is  to  a  population  of  nearly  400,000,  a 
merely  nominal  indebtedness. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  notorious  to  us 
here  at  home,  but  just  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood abroad,  who  will  say  that  the  volcanic 
burst  of  color  that  now  symbolizes  the  pride  and 
the  hope  of  our  city,  is  but  the  spurious  badge 
of  a  fictitious  and  manufactured  enthusiasm  ? 
Only  show  me  the  man  who  has  manufactured 
it,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  secure  his  services  at 
once  for  whichever  one  of  the  national  campaign 
committees  can  afford  to  pay  the  highest  price 
for  a  political  boom  of  equal  proportions.1    Every  - 

1  On  the  day  that  tbis  celebration  was  being  held  in  Baltimore,  an 
important  local  election  was  in  progress  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  generally 
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body  knows  that  such  massive  movements  of  a 
whole  community  can  never  he  made  to  .order,  and 
that  this  colossal  demonstration  is  the  genuine, 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  faith  that  these 
people  are  but  just  beginning  to  feel  in  their 
own  destiny. 

Favored  by  nature  with  a  peerless  position,  her 
Southern  conservatism  quickened  by  her  Northern 
energy,  endowed  by  capitalists  who  have  grate- 
fully poured  back  into  her  lap  the  wealth  they 
had  reaped  from  her  advantages,  surviving  a  civil 
war  that  threatened  her  destruction  with  no 
greater  loss  than  that  of  a  weight  that  had 
impeded  her  progress,  emerging  from  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  commercial  despair  with  an 
augmented  trade  and  a  reduced  taxation,  with 
a  solvency  and  a  credit  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  with 
resources  at  her  back  that  have  but  just  begun 
to  be  developed,  Baltimore  for  the  first  time  in 
a  centurv  and  a-half,  is  taking  a  week  of  holidav. 
Let  not  the  superficial  observer  say  that  it  is  a 
week  of  idleness.  She  may  not  be  moving,  but, 
like  a  blooded  racer,  she  is  gathering  for  another 
leap. 

Pass  the  word  down  the  line :  Dreamers  and 
croakers    to    the    rear !     live    men    to   the   front ! 


regarded  as  practically  decisive  of  the  close  and  doubtful  presidential 
contest  then  pending  throughout  the  country. 
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Let  the  golden  glow  of  the  orange  still  stand 
for  the  best  and  brightest  and  noblest  of  her 
past;  and  as  for  the  solid  black,  let  it  symbo- 
lize in  coal  and  iron  the  energies  and  imple- 
ments of  a  yet  more  active  and  more  prosperous 
future. 


After  the  Oration,  the  proceedings  closed  with 
the  singing  of  the  i;  Star  Spangled  Banner "  by 
Mrs.  Ida  Y.  Pacetti,  Mr.  T.  S.  Watts  and  Mr. 
John  Scliomann,  and  a  chorus  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Baltimore  Liederkranz.  During  the 
singing  of  the  national  anthem  the  entire  audi- 
ence  rose,  and  remained  standing  until  the  singing- 
was  ended. 


The  Dinner 


IN  the  evening,  the  Banquet  of  the  Society  took 
place  in  the  Foyer  of  the  Academy  of  Music. 
The  room,  elaborately  decorated  with  flowers, 
growing  plants,  and  appropriate  devices,  presented 
a  brilliant  scene.  Music  was  furnished  during  the 
evening  by  a  stringed  orchestra,  which  occupied 
the  stage.  There  were  seven  tables,  presided  over, 
respectively,  by  the  Hon.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe, 
President  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society ;  lion. 
Francis  P.  Stevens,  Chairman  of  the  Municipal 
Executive  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial  Celebration;  Mr.  Robert  A.  Fisher,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade;  Mr.  Daniel 
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C.  Gilman,  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity; Mr.  Charles  D.  Fisher;  Mr.  Robert  Garrett; 
and  the  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morris,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court. 

When  the  guests  were  all  assembled,  Grace 
was  said  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Hodges,  Rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  and  the  company  sat  down 
to  dinner. 


The  Cards  of  Invitation  were  in  the  following 


form 


CEI^EBR^TIOINr 

O  F    T  H  E 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

OF    THE 

SETTLEMENT  OF  BALTIMORE. 


Mr. 


THE  PLEASURE  OF  YOUR  COMPANY  IS  REQUESTED  AT  THE 

COMMEMOEATIYE    D  I  ]ST  ]ST  E  E 

OF    THE 

Maryland  Historical  Society, 

Tuesday  evening,  October  twelfth,  1880,  at  eight  o'clock, 
ACADEMY   OF   MUSIC. 

Robert  Garrett, 
•  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Robert  A.  Dobbin, 

P.  H.  Macgill,  Paris  C.  Pitt, 

Committee  on  the  Dinner. 
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The  Menu  at  the  Dinner  was  as  follows 

M  E  K  U. 


OYSTERS. 

Soup:  CONSOMME. 

SHEEPSHEAD,  ANCHOVY  SAUCE. 

FILLET  OF    BEEF,   WITH   POTATOES. 

TURKEY,  WITH  MUSHROOMS.  CAULIFLOWER,  WHITE  SAUCE. 

SWEET    BREADS. 

ROMAN  PUNCH. 

PHEASANTS,   WITH   BOILED    CELERY. 

SALAD. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  WATER  ICES. 

PLOMBIERE.  BISCUITS  GLACES.  ICE  CREAM. 

FRUIT  AND   COFFEE. 

When  the  last  course  had  been  reached,  the 
President  of  the  Society  arose,  and  made  the 
following  remarks : 

Gentlemen  : 

The  time  has  come  when,  agreeably  to  the 
practice  at  all  American  dinners,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  read  the  toasts.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  do  so,  however,  you  will  permit  me 
to  say  that,  while,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Histori- 
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cal  Societies  keep  records  of  their  proceedings, 
the  record  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  for 
the  12th  October,  1880,  will  be  far  more  interest- 
ing than  any  that  have  preceded  it,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  shew  the  number  of  the  valued  and  honored 
friends  who  have  accepted  our  invitation  to  unite 
with  us.  in  celebrating  the  one  hundred  and -fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Baltimore;  to 
each  and  all  of  whom  I  tender  the  warmest  wel- 
come that  Maryland ers  can  give. 


Mr.  Latrobe  then  announced  the  first  sentiment 
of  the  evening: 

The  City  of  Baltimore,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land and  the  United  States  of  America:— 
Each  for  All  and  All  for  Each. 

It  was  responded  to  on  behalf  of  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  by  His  Honor,  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe, 
Mayor  of  the  City. 

REMARKS  OF  THE  MAYOR  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Mayor  Latrobe  said  that  Baltimore  had  properly 
celebrated  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary: 
the  stirring  sounds  of  music  to  which  the  strong 
and   stalwart  thousands   kept  measured  tread  as 
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they  marched  in  procession  through  our  miles  of 
streets,  the  thousands  who  thronged  the  main 
thoroughfares  amid  a  blaze  of  illumination  that 
paled  the  moon,  and  almost  made  one  think  the 
sun  had  halted  on  his  course,  the  waving  banners, 
the  broad  arches  that  spanned  the  streets,  the 
black  and  orange  colors,  the  stars  and  stripes, 
the  balconies  filled  with  the  far-famed  beauties 
of  the  Monumental  City,  were  all  fit  contribu- 
tions to  the  festivities  commemorating  its  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Proud,  indeed,  should 
we  be  who  hare  the  privilege  of  being  numbered 
among  her  citizens. 

In  1730,  old  Philip  Jones,  the  godfather  of  our 
falls,  surveyed  the  sixty  acres  of  land  on  which  the 
foundations  of  Baltimore  were  laid.  In  1750,  the 
scanty  population,  fearing  attacks  of  savages,  made 
it  a  walled  town  by  putting  a  board  fence  around 
its  limits.  In  1752,  it  had  twenty-five  houses 
and  two  hundred  inhabitants.  Indeed,  so  slow 
was  its  growth,  that  tradition  says  our  ancestors 
were  the  chief  instigators  of  the  law  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  in  1756,  levy- 
ing a  special  tax  upon  all  bachelors.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  under  the  circumstances,  most 
proper  legislation,  it  was  not  until  seventeen -years 
later  that  our  city  could  boast  of  a  newspaper. 
Nor  was  it  until  1782,  that  any  of  its  streets  or 
sidewalks  were  paved. 
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The  Baltimore  of  the  Revolution  contained 
about  8,000  inhabitants,  yet  among  those  citizens 
were  numbered  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  John 
Eager  Howard,  Otho  Williams,  Gist  and  Small- 
wood, — men  whose  names  will  live  as  long  as 
history  lasts,  for  it  was  their  practical  patriotism 
which,  in  the  days  of  '76,  aided  so  greatly  in  the 
accomplishment  of  American  Independence.  In 
these  davs  of  centennial  celebrations,  carrvins:  us 
back  to  the  early  days  of  cities  and  States,  and 
to  the  birth  of  the  country  itself,  Baltimore  can 
turn  over  the  pages  of  her  record  with  a  proud 
consciousness  that  her  sons  have  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  in  the  w^orld  of  the 
principles  set  forth  by  Jefferson,  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

I  doubt  very  much  (Mayor  Latrobe  continued) 
if  old  Philip  Jones,  in  1730,  when  he  laid  out  the 
sixty  acres  of  land  on  the  north  branch  of  the 
Patapsco,  and  named  it  Baltimore  Town,  had  any 
idea  of  its  becoming  the  great  city  of  to-day.  Had 
its  future  even  been  imagined,  Mr.  Carroll  would 
never  have  sold  the  land  for  eight  dollars  per  acre, 
nor  would  Jones  have  permitted  any  one  to  take 
up  an  acre  lot  at  the  same  price.  This  evidence, 
I  think,  therefore,  conclusive,  that  Jones,  in  this 
.action,  was  simply  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
destiny;  and  yet  the  growth  of  Baltimore,  is  due 
altogether  to    the  advantages  of  its  geographical 
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situation.  The  tine  back  country,  its  position  at 
the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chesapeake,  its 
nearness  to  the  coal  fields  of  the  west,  its  short 
lines  of  transportation  giving  it  advantages  over 
all  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  would  have 
made  Baltimore  great,  even  if  the  steam  engine 
had  never  superseded  the  Conestoga  wagon,  or 
the  steamer  the  sailing  vessel.  Thus  it  is  that 
while  we  are  indebted  to  Jones  for  making  this 
most  fortunate  selection,  our  thanks  are  due  to 
the  Source  of  Wisdom  which  guided  him  in  this 
conclusion. 

Nor  must  we  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  to  the 
energy  and  public  spirit  of  its  people,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  its  geographical  position,  have  so 
labored  for  its  advancement  until  the  sixty  acres, 
with  twenty-five  houses  and  two  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, of  1752,  have,  in  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  expanded  into  9,600  acres,  80,000  houses 
and  400,000  people;  while  its  export  commerce  of 
two  vessels  of  twenty  tons  each — in  all  forty  tons 
— has  grown  into  2,500  vessels,  with  a  tonnage 
aggregating  9,000,000  tons,  and  a  foreign  export 
valued  at  40,000,000  dollars.  If  this  has  been 
our  growth  in  the  past  century  and  a  half,  what 
will  be  our  future?  This,  no  one  can  certainly 
foretell;  but,  judging  what  the  future  will  be 
from  the  past,  we  may  be  sure  that  if  the  people 
of  Baltimore  are  true  to  the  spirit,  teaching,  and 
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example  of  their  ancestors,  true  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  honorable  record  of  their  city,  that 
future  will  be  a  bright  one. 


The  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State, 
responded  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

REMARKS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

Mr.  Evarts  said  he  was  glad  to  be  present  here 
on  an  occasion  of  such  great  rejoicing  and  gratu- 
lation.  He  had  not  enjoyed  such  a  pleasure  on 
a  similar  occasion  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  or 
anywhere  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  which 
he  would  reproach  himself,  did  he  not  in  his 
conscience  have  the  excuse  that  he  had  never 
before  been  invited  on  such  an  occasion.  He 
said  he  had  gained  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
by  this  visit,  and  should  return  to  Washington, 
knowing  more  than  many  of  his  countrymen,  of 
that  wonderful  stream,  Jones's  Falls,  and  of 
Towsontown. 

A  speaker  of  yesterday  (Monday)  had  seemed 
to  think  that  the  purchase  of  the  site  on  which 
the  city  of  Baltimore  was  built,  for  ninety  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco,  was  an  absurdly  small  con- 
sideration. But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
values  undergo  great   changes  in  different   times 
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and  under  different  conditions.  Looked  at  on  the 
rationale  of  quid  pro  quo,  as  the  President  and 
himself  (who  were  old  lawyers)  would  look  at  it, 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  ninety  hogsheads  of 
tobacco  made  a  very  good  show  as  a  quid. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  who  hold  to  the 
separate  independence  of  the  States.  Our  Union 
must  be  perpetual.  The  Constitution  prohibits 
any  State  of  this  Union  from  having  a  sepa- 
rate nationality  or  self-autonomy,  cut  off  from 
its  connection  with  the  rest.  They  were  all  a 
part  of  the  great  nation  of  Great  Britain,  and 
when  they  severed  that  connection,  they  became 
the  Nation  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Yet 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  old  original 
thirteen  States  of  the  Union  must  have  a  feeling 
towards  each  other  and  towards  the  national 
government  different  from  their  feelings  towards 
those  States  which  were  out  in  the  cold,  and  did 
not  come  in  until  years,  greater  or  less,  after- 
wards. Their  history,  like  that  of  Maryland,  was 
colonial  and  special. 

Sin^lv,  no  one  of  them  was  strong  enough  to 
grapple  in  the  fray  with  the  British  crown  ;  but 
together,  they  were  able  to  declare  their  inde- 
pendence perpetual.  He  said  he  did  not  know 
if  there  was  anywhere  a  disposition  to  agitate  the 
question  that  a  part  is  greater  than  the  whole. 
As  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  proud  of  his  State 
12 
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rights,  and  prouder  still  of  his  interest  in  the 
general  national  glory,  he  would  ever  contend  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  whole  over  any  of  its  parts. 
While  other  nations  are  making  greater  efforts  to 
appear  bigger,  and  look  on  our  wondrous  growth 
with  envying  eyes,  it  will  never  do  to  admit  that 
a  part  can  be  greater  than  the  whole.  We  have 
demonstrated  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  any 
part.  In  the  growing  future  we  shall  be  greater 
and  greater,  so  that  the  question  can  never  arise 
again.  Nor  can  other  nations,  with  all  their 
efforts  for  increase  of  power,  ever  put  in  jeopardy 
our  united  power. 

Mr.  "Evarts  closed  his  remarks  with  a  happy 
and  complimentary  reference  to  the  Society  and 
its  President,  and  excited  laughter  by  a  humorous 
allusion  to  hobbies,  which  historical  societies,  as 
well  as  other  bodies,  sometimes  have,  saying  he 
once  heard  it  said  that  a  hobby  was  better  than  a 
horse,  for  you  had  to  get  off  the  horse  at  reason- 
able times,  but  his  hobby  a  man  could  ride  for- 
ever. 


Upon  giving  the  second  toast, 

Our  Friends  and  Neighbors,  North,  South, 
East  and  West — Hand  in  Hand,  Regarding 
Nothing  as  Impossible, 
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the  President  called  upon  the  Hon.  Horace  May- 
nard,  Postmaster  General,  remarking  that  no  one 
could  be  better  qualified  to  speak  for  our  friends 
and  neighbors,  than    he  who  carried  our  letters. 

Mr.  Mavnard  responded  as  follows: 

REMARKS  OF  THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

Mr.  President: 

Though  by  no  means  a  literary  man,  I  am,  by 
virtue  of  my  position,  as  you  intimate,  necessarily 
a  man  of  letters,  largely  concerned  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  popular  intelligence.  Being  so  engaged, 
my  attention  is  attracted  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  esjjecially  to  those  great  commercial  cen- 
tres whence  radiates  the  greater  portion  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  country,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  business,  and  to  their  increasing- 
prosperity.  Of  them  ail,  it  so  happens  that  I  have 
not  in  the  past  had  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  any,  than  with  the  city  of  Baltimore.  My 
personal  relations  with  its  people,  and  my  private 
affairs,  have  combined  to  give  me  a  special  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  this  central  city.  Her  obvious 
advantages  from  proximity  to  the  Capital,  over 
what  she  would  enjoy  were  she  a  frontier  city, 
would  seem  to  have  left  her  very  little  choice  of 
position    upon    the   great    question    whether    our 
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country  should  continue  to  be  one,  or  should  be 
divided  into  two. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  familiar  with 
the  city  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  her 
progress  has  been  too  marked  to  require  any 
illustration.  To  constitute  a  city,  no  less  than 
state,  demands 

"Not  high  raised  battlements  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
***** 

Not  bays  and  broad  armed  ports 
Where  laughing  at  the  storm  rich  navies  ride. 
***** 

No:   men,  high-minded  men." 

While  witnessing  this  afternoon  the  historical 
tableaux,  delineating  the  growth  of  this  city  from 
the  primitive  wilderness  to  its  present  state  of 
civilization  and  refinement,  and  seated  in  full 
view  of  the  audience  assembled  on  the  occasion, 
I  felt  the  force  of  a  remark  by  a  cultivated  lady 
at  my  side,  that  "  the  truest  pictorial  represen- 
tation of  the  Baltimore  of  to-day,  would  be  given 
by  a  mirror  so  placed  upon  the  stage  as  to  reflect 
the  assemblage  before  it." 

You  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  your  city,  and  I  esteem  myself 
happy  in  being  permitted  to  rejoice  with  you. 
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The  President  then  called  upon  His  Worship, 
F.  E.  Oilman,  Acting  Mayor  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
who  said: 

REMARKS  OF  THE  MAYOR  OF  MONTREAL. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  first  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  kind 
invitation  to  be  present  at  this  banquet,  com- 
memorating the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. 

I  came  here  only  yesterday,  on  the  invitation 
of  your  chief  magistrate,  as  the  representative  of 
your  far-distant  sister  city,  Montreal,  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to 
partake  of  your  hospitalities  and  to  participate 
in  your  festivities. 

The  first  thing  which  especially  attracted  my 
attention  on  arriving  in  your  beautiful  city,  was 
the  unanimity  with  which  all  classes  of  the  citizens 
had  apparently  joined  in  order  to  celebrate  this 
anniversary.  I  noticed  that  the  whole  commu- 
nity had  joined  hands  in  order  to  make  the 
celebration  a  success,  and  had  vied  with  each 
other  in  beautifying  your  streets,  from  the  narrow 
alley  in  the  outskirts,  to  the  main  artery  in  the 
city. 
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There  seemed,  sir,  to  be  a  friendly  rivalry  be- 
tween all  sections  as  to  which  could  do  most  to 
make  the  city  attractive,  and  to  make  the  visit 
of  strangers  pleasant. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  your  chief  magistrate  previous  to  my  coming 
among  you,  and  I   need  not  tell  you  that  I  had 
heard  sung  the  praises  of  the  Queen  city  of  the 
South.      This,  however,  is  the  first  opportunity  I 
have  had  of  expressing  to  His  Worship,  the  Mayor 
of  Baltimore,  and  to  her  citizens,  which  I  wish  to 
do   through   you,   Mr.    President   and   gentlemen, 
how  much  pleasure  and  enjoyment  this  visit  has 
given  me.     During  this  short  time  I  have  learned 
very  much  of  Baltimore,  her  history,  her  successes, 
her  beauties,  and  her  commercial  greatness.     The 
eloquent  oration  of  the  afternoon  has  familiarized 
me  with  the  struggles  and  difficulties  of  her  earlv 
years,  as  well  as  with  the  successes  and  ambitions 
of  the  present  time.     I  knew  that  your  city  was 
known  over  the  continent  of  America,  as  the  "city 
of  monuments,"  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure,  sir, 
that  I  have  now  learned  that  her  monuments  are 
not  built  alone  of  brick  and  stone,  but  that  the 
chief  monuments  of  Baltimore,  are  living  breath- 
ing   monuments,    that    will    live    forever    in    the 
hearts   and   memories    of  future    generations.      I 
refer,  sir,  to    her  institutions  of  learning   and  to 
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her  numerous  charities.  They  are  a  credit,  not 
only  to  your  city,  hut  to  the  whole  United  States 
of  America,  of  which  you  at  the  present  moment 
form  no  unimportant  part.  They  are  nohle 
monuments  of  the  large-hearted  generosity  of  her 
departed  children. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  benefactors,  stands  the 
name  of  Johns  Hopkins,  who  founded  the  Uni- 
versity bearing  his  name,  wThich  is  presided  over 
by  one  of  the  first  literary  men  in  Maryland,  a 
namesake  of  my  own,  Dr.  I).  C.  Oilman.  Then, 
sir,  you  have  your  city  colleges,  your  public 
schools,  and  your  other  various  institutions  of 
learning. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  your  charita- 
ble institutions  to  speak  of  them  definitely;  but, 
sir,  I  found  in  passing  through  the  streets  of  your 
city,  that  you  had  already"  provided  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  for  your  aged  and  homeless.  All 
these  are  monuments  worthy  of  a  gallant  and 
Christian  people. 

It  onlv  remains  for  me,  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen,  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention, 
and  to  express  a  wish  that  the  day  may  soon 
come  when  Montreal  will  extend  to  you  the  same 
courteous  compliment  which  Baltimore  has  ex- 
tended to  her. 
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The  third  sentiment  was  then  announced. 

Civil  and  Religious  Liberty — Cherished  in 
the  Colony  which  Calvert  Planted,  and  to 
whose  Independence  Carroll  Pledged  Him- 
self. 

It  was  responded  to  by  the  Hon.  John  Lee 
Carroll. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  CARROLL. 

Mr.  President: 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Maryland,  and  at  this  time, 
there  could  be  no  more  appropriate  sentiment 
suggested  than  that  which  has  just  been  pro- 
posed. 

I  regret,  indeed,  that  one  more  capable  than 
myself,  was  not  selected  to  give  expression  to 
some  of  the  thoughts  that  may  arise  upon  this 
subject;  but  humble  as  my  voice  may  be,  I  can- 
not refuse  to  raise  it  in  recognition  of  those  princi- 
ples which  I  have  been  taught  from  childhood  to 
respect. 

Assembled  as  we  are  to-night  to  take  part  in 
the  enjoyment  of  our  city's  festival,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  no  meed  of  praise  is  too  great  to 
bestow  upon   ourselves,  when  the  occasion   occurs 
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only  once  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years! — and 
if,  indeed,  the  outside  world  may  express  surprise 
at  any  exhibition  of  our  vanity,  I  am  sure  it  will 
only  be  because  they  do  not  fully  understand  how 
difficult  it  is  to  resist  a  temptation  which  we  feel 
will  never  occur  to  us  again. 

I  fear,  Mr.  President,  that  our  honored  Mayor, 
who  has  labored  with  such  devotion  and  abilitv 
to  make  the  demonstrations  of  this  week  a  marked 
success,  may  be  disposed  to  differ  with  me  when 
I  say,  that  as  citizens  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  I 
feel  that  we  have  a  claim  to  the  consideration  of 
the  whole  country,  which  far  outweighs  even  the 
great  evidences  of  power  and  progress  which  have 
been  exhibited  here  within  the  last  few  days, — and 
this  claim  consists  in  the  fact,  that  long  before  the 
City  of  Baltimore  was  ever  dreamed  of,  the  people 
of  this  colony,  in  Convention  assembled,  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  proclaimed  to  the  world 
the  broad  doctrine  of  religious  toleration. 

In  1649,  when  persecution  for  religious  opinion 
was  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  our  English  ances- 
try, when  Episcopalian  and  Puritan  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  when  the  pillory  and  the  whip- 
ping post  were  the  punishments  meted  out  for 
certain  religious  belief,  at  that  critical  hour,  it  was 
first  proclaimed  in  the  colony  of  Maryland,  that 
for  all  time  to  come,  conscience  should  ever  be  as 
free  as  the  air  we  breathe,  and  that  loyalty  to  our 
13 
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country's  government  could  be  confined  to  no  sect 
or  class  of  our  citizens.  And  here  let  me  sav  that 
this  broad  spirit  of  toleration  and  forbearance 
which  first  inspired  the  people  of  this  colony,  was 
entertained  and  encouraged  at  a  later  day  by  those 
who  formed  our  government,  and  gave  us  the 
Constitution  under  which  we  live.  In  proof  of 
this  assertion,  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  if 
I  briefly  quote  the  sentiment  of  Charles  Carroll, 
who  signed  the  immortal  charter  of  our  liberties. 

"  To  maintain  religious  as  well  as  civil  liberty," 
said  he,  "I  entered  zealously  into  the  Revolution, 
and  observing  the  Christian  religion  divided  into 
many  sects,  I  entertained  the  hope  that  no  one 
would  ever  so  predominate  as  to  become  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State.  God  grant  that  this  religious 
liberty  may  continue  in  these  States  to  the  end  of 
time,  and  that  all  professing  the  religion  of  Christ 
may  cultivate  the  principle  of  charity,  the  basis 
of  every  virtue." 

Our  Fathers  of  1776  profited  by  the  experience 
of  the  past  when  they  came  to  form  a  government 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  They  well 
knew  that  the  struggle  for  ages  had  been  going 
on,  between  those  who  advocated  the  liberty  and 
education  of  the  subject  on  the  one  side,  and  those 
who  would  repress  and  retain  him  in  ignorance,  on 
the  other.  They  knew  that  the  friends  of  human 
liberty  had  battered  for  centuries  against  the  solid 
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butments  of  the  feudal  system,  and  that  all  that 
could  be  gained  from  the  imprudence,  snatched 
from  the  weakness,  or  wrung  from  the  necessities 
of  crowned  heads,  had  been  carefully  gathered  in 
and  secured  as  the  "richest  treasures,  the  price- 
less jewels  of  liberty;'' — they  knew  that  finally  in 
Western  Europe  this  conquest  had  been  in  part 
achieved;  that  the  feudal  system,  with  its  ignor- 
ance and  tyranny,  had  long  since  been  swept  away, 
and  was  known  only  by  the  rubbish  that  had  been 
left  behind  it ;  that  crowned  heads  had  been  forced 
to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  law,  and  that  the 
people,  with  a  voice  as  powerful  as  it  was  just,  had 
been  enabled  to  say  to  royal  prerogative:  "Thus 
far  shalt  thou  come  and  no  further."  With  this 
knowledge,  their  hope  and  patriotic  purpose  was, 
that  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges,  which 
Europe  only  acquired  through  streams  of  blood 
and  suffering,  we  would  spring  at  once,  by  the 
formation  of  a  government  that  was  based  upon 
the  freedom  and  founded  upon  the  intelligence  of 
the  people. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  you 
the  marvellous  success  of  this  great  experiment. 
It  is  written  in  the  heart  of  every  citizen,  and  is 
extended  to  every  hamlet  in  the  land.  Our  own 
beautiful  city  has  given  you  to-day  the  most 
astounding  evidence  of  her  growth,  and  the  surest 
proofs  of  the  happiness  of  her  people. 
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While  we  rejoice  in  this  great  prosperity,  and 
look  forward  to  an  unclouded  future,  we  cannot 
but  remember  that  the  continued  happiness  of 
our  Nation  does  not  depend  alone  upon  material 
things — an  abundance  of  land,  nor  an  abundance 
of  money — but  rather,  in  the  words  of  a  good 
citizen  uttered  a  hundred  years  ago — "in  good 
laws,  faithful  public  officers,  in  virtuous  people, 
in  strength  and  concord,  in  justice,  in  wise  and 
moderate  counsels,  and  in  manly  force." 


The  fourth  toast 


The  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Baltimore — Liberal 
Arts  should  Thrive  where  the  Useful  Arts 
have  Thriven, 

was  responded  to  by  Dr.  F.  T.  Miles. 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  MILES. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

The  regret  you  all  must  have  felt  at  the  absence 
of  one  whose  graceful  manner  and  pointed  matter 
have  illustrated  so  many  festive  occasions,  will  cul- 
minate when  I  tell  you  that  he  was  to  have  replied 
to  the  toast  just  given,  and  that  I,  with  ideas  and 
digestion  disordered  by  the  sudden  call  made  upon 
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me,  must  rise  in  his  place,  to  impress  you  with  how 
much  you  have  lost. 

And  surely  Arts  and  Sciences  will  flourish  in 
Baltimore ;  truly  she  has  proved  good  and  quick 
soil  in  the  past.  When  the  "clipper"  (the  fastest 
craft  of  her  time,  I  am  told,)  was  launched,  her 
masts  were  the  first  feeble  shoots  of  the  forest 
which  now  rises  in  our  harbor.  Latrobe's  pioneer 
work  in  engineering  broke  ground  for  the  foun- 
dations of  many  noble  structures  not  only  in 
Baltimore  but  throughout  the  land.  When  the 
venerable  and  honored  guest  at  the  head  of  the 
board  (Mr.  Peter  Cooper)  ran  the  first  train  from 
Baltimore  to  Ellicott  City,  the  seed  was  sown  for 
the  great  road  whose  roots  bind  together  many 
States  in  mutual  benefit.  And  for  the  future, 
what  a  o-enerous  harvest  we  may  look  for  when 
the  abundant  seed  is  sown  from  the  garners  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tute, aye,  and  the  Decorative  Art  Society,  the 
latter  under  the  direction  of  those  who  do,  and  of 
right,  ought  to  direct  us  in  our  efforts  towards  the 
true  and  the  beautiful.  Yes,  let  the  fair  city  press 
on  in  her  career,  mingling  the  useful  and  the  ele- 
vating, until  she  is,  like-  her  own  women,  strong 
and  graceful,  beautiful  and  beneficent. 
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In  response  to  the  fifth  toast, 

Schools  and  Charities— Few  Plant  the  Seed, 
Many  Reap  the  Harvest. 

Mr.  John  K.  Co  wen  spoke  as  follows: 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  COWEST. 

Mr.  Cowen  said  that  we  all  doubtless  had  very 
pleasant  recollections  of  our  schools,  and  remem- 
bered distinctly  the  book,  birch  and  pedagogue 
of  former  days.  For  his  own  part,  he  recalled 
the  birch  quite  vividly,  and  he  always  thought 
that  he  would  prefer  to  be  one  of  those  "few  who 
planted  the  seed,"  instead  of  one  of  "the  many 
who  reaped  the  harvest."  In  the  report  of  the 
Baltimore  school  commissioners,  they  stated  that 
the  old  method  of  control  by  the  rod  had  dis- 
appeared, and  that  the  "law  of  love"  had  sup- 
planted the  "love  of  law"  which  characterized 
the  "schoolmaster"  of  the  olden  time. 

He  related  that  while  once  travelling  with  a 
large  farmer  through  a  fertile  valley  of  his  native 
State,  he  pointed  with  some  fervor  and  pride  to 
the  tine  schoolhouses  which  graced  every  town 
and  village,  when  his  companion  remarked  that 
there  was  "too  much  education;  what  he  wanted 
was   men   to   gather   his   crops."      He   called   the 
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attention  of  his  companion  to  the  fine,  well-tilled 
farms  which  lay  along  their  route  for  a  hundred 
miles  or  more,  where  everything  was  made  joyful 
by  human  labor.  The  smooth  fields,  fine  gardens, 
full  orchards  and  trim  homesteads  gave  proof  that 
that  fertile  valley  did  not  lack  for  laborers  to 
gather  its  rich  harvests,  and  yet  its  people,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  had  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  an  education,  and  many  of  the  youths  that 
followed  the  reaper  in  the  summer  vacation,  were 
winning  honors  in  the  schools,  academy  or  college. 
The  Germans  had  well  said  that  it  was  the  "school- 
master who  conquered  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan;"  and 
true  it  was  that  the  skill  and  training  of  the  schools 
of  Germany  made  themselves  felt  in  the  German 
camp,  and  behind  the  needle-gun  on  the  bloody 
fields  of  the  French  campaign. 

The  Iron  Duke,  looking  upon  the  scholars  at 
Eton,  engaged  in  their  athletic  sports,  wisely  said: 
"At  Eton,  Waterloo  was  won."  Thus  it  is  every- 
where—  on  harvest  fields  or  battle  fields  —  the 
schools  will  conquer. 

Mr.  Co  wen  referred  to  the  great  progress  made 
by  the  schools  of  Baltimore,  where,  but  fifty  years 
ago,  the  public  schools  had  but  three  teachers,  and 
less  than  three  hundred  pupils;  while  to-day,  the 
city  employs  more  than  eight  hundred  faithful 
teachers,  who  sow  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  the 
minds  of  near  forty  thousand  scholars. 
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He  then  observer!  that  the  sentiment  had  more 
in  it  than  "Schools."  There  were  our  "Charities." 
Knowledge  puffelii  up,  but  "charity  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up."  That  such  a  virtue  as 
"charity1'  and  its  triumphs,  and  the  noble  insti- 
tutions it  had  founded,  should  be  toasted  at  a 
festal  board  was  one  of  the  results  of  modern 
civilization.  It  was  not  always  thus.  Charity  in 
earlv  acres  had  been  a  subordinate  virtue,  and  did 
not  win  for  its  possessor  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
fame.  An  acute  historian  had  said  that  "we  could 
read  of  martvrs  who  sealed  their  testimonv  with 
their  blood,  and  of  courageous  missionaries  who 
planted  the  standard  of  the  cross  among  savage 
foes,  but  that  we  heard  but  little  in  the  earlv  time 
of  the  heroism  of  charity  that  confronted  all  the 
forms  of  human  suffering."  The  founders  of  the 
great  hospitals  which  spread  over  Europe  in 
mediaeval  times,  had  passed  beyond  the  great 
river  "unknown,  unhonored  and  unsung."  But 
we  do  better  now,  and  for  the  Florence  Night- 
ingales, the  Howards  and  Wilberforces  of  history, 
we  entwine  the  laurel  wreaths,  and  we  chant  their 
praises  in  song  and  story;  and  as  we  join  in 
celebrating  Baltimore's  great  anniversary,  it  is 
seemlv  that  we  recall  with  gratitude,  in  the 
midst  of  our  festivities,  the  names  of  the  founders 
of  our  noble  charities,  and  of  the  humble  workers 
whose   labors    remove    an    incalculable    mass    of 
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human  suffering,  and  whose  patient  work  and 
example  civilize  us,  in  purifying  and  softening 
character,  in  restraining  passion,  and  broadening 
the  range  of  human  sympathy  and  love.  The 
names  of  McDonogh,  Peabody,  Hopkins,  Shep- 
herd, Wilson,  and  a  score  of  other  worthies,  will, 
become  household  words  anions:  us.  The  grand 
institutions  of  charity,  of  church,  or  private  bene- 
factors, which  crown  the  hill -tops  that  surround 
our  city,  and  are  scattered  throughout  our  limits, 
attest  the  fact  that  Baltimore  has  not  forgotten 
that  the  "greatest  of  these  is  charity."  Prophe- 
cies may  fail,  tongues  may  cease,  knowledge  may 
vanish  away,  but  "charity  never  faileth." 

While  these  institutions  and  these  organized 
systems  of  benevolence  remain  among  us,  with 
the  noble  men  and  women  who  conduct  them, 
none  can  bear  witness  against  our  city  that  from 
the  corners  of  our  streets  goes  up  the  cry  of  the 
homeless  one,  "I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me 
not  in ;  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me 
not."  While  these  noble  charities  survive,  the 
winter's  snow  will  not  robe  the  unrobed,  nor 
shroud  the  unshrouded ; — nor  can  any  testify 
against  our  fair  city,  "  I  was  an  hungered,  and 
ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
no  drink." 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  as  we  to-night  join  in 
the  sentiment:  "Our  Schools  and  Charities,"  that 
..    14 
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the  same  testament  which  gave  to  Baltimore  the 
flower  of  her  educational  institutions,  gave  her 
also  the  grandest  of  her  great  charities — the  will 
that  gave  us  a  Johns  Hopkins  University,  gave 
us  also  a  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 


The  sixth  sentiment, 

The  Twelfth  of  September — Birthday  of  a 
Nation's  Anthem, 

was   responded   to  by  Mr.  J.  V.  L.  Findlay,  who 
spoke  as  follows : 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  FINDLAY. 

It  is  against  the  established  canons  of  historical 
research,  I  believe,  and  I  know  it  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  fundamental  rules  of  evidence,  to 
resort  to  hearsay,  particularly  when  the  sources 
of  original  testimony  are  at  hand.  When  I  look 
at  some  of  the  venerable  faces  which  surround 
this  board,  and  particularly  when  I  recognize  here 
and  there  time-honored  gentlemen  who  have  come 
down  to  us  from  a  former  generation,  I  am  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  I  should  have  been 
selected  to  respond  to  the  patriarchal  sentiment 
of  this  toast,  which  connects  itself  with  times  and 
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events  stretching  far  back  into  a  dusky  past,  with 
which  they  are  contemporary,  hut  of  which  I,  the 
child  of  yesterday,  can  know  nothing  except  bv 
report. 

The  12th  of  September,  1314,  is  not  only  the 
birthday  of  a  Nation's  Anthem,  but  it  must  remind 
some  of  these  first  and  oldest  inhabitants  of  our 
city,  of  the  time  when  their  own  cradles  were 
rocked  to  still  the  rising  glory  of  an  anthem,  the 
end  of  which,  in  the  language  of  Proverbs,  is 
better  than  the  beginning:  thereof. 

Every  birth  is  an  interesting  event,  whether  it 
is  the  birth  of  an  individual,  a  nation,  a  city,  a 
sentiment,  or  a  song. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  celebrating  our  muni- 
cipal birthday,  and  we  have  heard  a  glowing 
description  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Baltimore, 
from  the  time  she  could  just  pipe  a  feeble  wail  in 
the  midst  of  her  marshes,  until  now,  when  she  has 
conducted  her  people,  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  their  struggling  career,  to  the  fair  fields  that 
flow  with  milk  and  honey.  AVe  have  seen  her, 
like  a  rosy-cheeked  boy,  standing  here  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  and  holding  a  sea-conch  to  her 
ear ;  and  we  have  watched  the  smile  of  curious 
interest  that  flickered  over  her  face  as  the  mur- 
murs of  the  great  deep,  across  which  the  path  of 
her  future  commercial  empire  lay,  whispered,  in 
half-inaudible  echoes,  the  strange  prophecy  of  her 
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coming  glory.  We  have  seen  her  realize  that 
empire.  So  Xelson  may  have  listened  to  a  shell 
as  he  pushed  some  tiny  craft  over  the  smooth 
waters  of  an  inland  pond,  and  so  he  strode  the 
royal  deck  at  Trafalgar. 

It  is  good  to  revive  these  memories.  It  is 
honorable  to  those  who  have  gone,  and  it  encoura- 
ges those  who  remain  in  the  emulation  of  the 
virtues  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  private 
as  well  as  public  character.  And  it  is  particu- 
larly wise  at  this  time,  in  the  midst  of  bitter 
party  contests  and  partisan  passions,  to  take  a 
live  coal  fresh  from  the  altar  of  patriotism,  and 
give  our  lips  a  baptism  of  temperate  speech  and 
sound  words  in  the  midst  of  the  general  clamor. 
Therefore  it  is  that  we  have  brought  back  the  old 
flag,  which  in  the  better  days  of  the  republic 
symbolized  a  national  feeling  only,  and  we  intend 
to  give  it  the  first  place  in  the  coming  procession 
to-morrow,  in  token  that  here  in  Baltimore,  at 
least,  we  have  forgotten  all  our  recent  feuds,  and 
buried  all  our  sectional  animosities,  and  keep 
alive  only  the  generous  recollections  of  a  past 
that  had  but  one  solid  front  to  present,  and  that 
to  a  foreign  foe. 

And  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  in  this  connec- 
tion we  should  give  equal  prominence  to  the 
immortal  strain  to  which  the  genius  of  a  Mary- 
land man  has  married   the  old  fl&s;,  so » that  now 
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they  are  to  each  other  as  man  and  wife,  although 
it  is  true  that  the  Hag  was  a  soldier,  covered  with 
the  smoke  and  stains  of  two  wars,  and  a  jolly  old 
bachelor  past  forty,  before  he  found  his  fate  here 
in  Baltimore.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  see  them  to- 
gether again  in  our  midst, — where  the  banns  were 
proclaimed  and  the  ceremony  performed,— cele- 
brating a  sort  of  golden  wedding;  particularly 
good  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  name  of  one  of 
the  parties  is  coupled  of  late  with  a  companion 
of  very  doubtful  character,  so  that  we  sometimes 
hear  of  the  old  flag  and  appropriations.  I  shall 
not  repeat  the  story  of  the  marriage.  It  has 
been  often  told,  and  is  familiar  to  all  of  you.  I 
wish  to  note  a  single  fact:  The  national  anthem 
of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Germany  and  Prussia 
by  adoption,  "  God  Save  the  Queen"  (or  the  King, 
as  the  case  may  be,)  was  written  and  set  to  music 
by  a  poet  and  musician  in  the  quiet  of  his  own 
home,  and  as  a  part  of  a  peaceful  commemora- 
tive service  on  the  birthday  of  George  II.  The 
famous  Marseillaise  strain,  the  battle  hymn  of 
France,  was  composed  by  a  French  officer,  at 
Strasburg,  on  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  his 
battalion  for  the  Held,  but  not  in  the  midst  of 
an  actual  engagement.  The  one  was  composed 
about  the  vear  1740,  and  the  other  in  the  beirin- 
nina;  of  1792,  so  that  neither  is  very  much  older 
than  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.     It  is  the  peculiar 
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distinction  of  our  national  anthem  that  it  was  born 
of  the  battle,  and  sprung  up  from  the  patriotic  joy 
of  an  exulting  heart,  which,  after  beating  anxiously 
through  the  long  watches  of  a  troubled  night  for 
fear  that  the  flag  would  go  down,  burst  into  sons* 
as  inspired  as  that  of  Miriam,  when  on  the  suc- 
ceeding morn  he  saw  its  proud  folds  still  streaming 
to  the  breeze.  It  is  a  thunderbolt  of  war,  forged 
in  the  furnace  of  battle,  in  the  very  white  heat  of 
conflict.  It  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  exultant  Israel 
as  it  sung  "unto  the  Lord  gloriously,"  for  ]NTorse 
and  India  "Bath  He  cast  into  the  sea."  And  yet 
it  is  no  less  the  lit  measure  and  note  of  peace. 
Yankee  Doodle  was  a  cheap  Yankee  clock,  wound 
up  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  clattering  like  a 
mill  that  had  but  little  grist  to   grind.     But  the 


Star  Spangled  Banner  is  an  old-fashioned  eight-day 
clock,  lofty  of  stature,  broad  at  the  base,  long  in 
the  pendulum,  making  quiet  music  in  the  chimney 
corner,  as  with  measured  beat  it  ticks  off  the  hours 
of  national  progress.  It  belongs  neither  to  the 
Xorth  nor  the  South:  it  was  born  here  in  Mary- 
land, the  middle-ground,  on  which  the  violence 
of  extremes  is  moderated  and  chastened  by  a  just 
sense  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  obligation 
to  the  whole  Union.  We  of  Maryland  are  for  the 
whole,  and  for  all  the  parts  as  constituting  the 
whole,  keeping  each  within  its  own  proper  juris- 
diction;   such  has  been  the  position  of  Maryland 
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in  the  past,  and  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  music 
that  animates  the  strain  she  has  given  to  the 
nation.  It  is  slow,  measured,  stately,  conserva- 
tive. There  is  nothing  jerky,  flippant  or  rattling 
about  it.  It  is  in  harmony  with  large  ideas,  with 
the  deepest  emotions,  with  the  loftiest  aspirations. 
It  belongs  to  the  whole  country,  and  it  only  reflects 
the  spirit  that  gave  it  forth  when  the  flag  waves 
over  one  people,  one  in  heart  and  in  hand;  one 
in  faith  and  in  purpose;  one  in  hope  and  in  love; 
one  in  the  glorious  memories  of  a  beneficent  past; 
one  in  the  chastened  recollections  of  a  buried  feud, 
and  one  in  the  kindling  hopes  of  a  brighter  and 
better  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Findlay  closed  his  remarks  with  a  compli- 
mentary reference  to  the  prominent  part  taken  by 
the  German  citizens  of  Baltimore,  in  the  municipal 
celebration. 


.  Before  giving  the  last  toast  of  the  evening,  Mr. 
Latrobe  read  letters  from  Hon.  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  and  Chauncey  F. 
Black,  Esq.,  expressing  regret  at  their  inability  to 
be  present.  After  which  he  gave,  uThe  Ladies," 
saying,  that,  in  the  absence,  at  this  late  hour,  of 
the  gentleman  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  have 
responded,  he  could  not  do  more  in  honor  of  the 
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sentiment,  than  to  quote  an  impromptu  of  which 
a  fair  lady  was  the  object : 

"  0,  why  should  I,  in  studied  liner 
Thy  beauty  try  to  praise, — • 
'Tis  left  for  higher  powers  than  mine, 
For  minions  of  the  sacred  nine, — 
I  venture  bat  to  gaze." 
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HE  following  is  a  list  of  the  Invited  Guests 
who  were  present,  and  of  the  Subscribers 
to  the  Dinner: 

INVITED  GUESTS. 


Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  Washington, 

Hox.  Horace  Maynard,  Washington. 

Hon.  Peter  Cooper,  New  York. 

His  Excellency,  Le  Baron  de  Mayr,  Austrian  Minuter. 

Count  Lippe,  Austria. 

Hon.  John  Lee  Carroll,  Howard  County. 

His  Worship,  F.  E.  Gilman,  Acting  Mayor  of  Montreal. 

Hon.  Oliver  A.  Miller,  Howard  County. 

Hon.  Richard  Grason,  Baltimore  County. 

Hon.  John  Jay  Knox,  Washington. 

Rev.  J.  S.  B.  Hodges,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Parish. 

Rear  Admiral  John  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N.,  Washington. 

Rear  Admiral  George  B.  Balch,  U.  S.  N.,  Annapolis. 

Brig.  Gen.  R.  B.  Ayres,U.S.  A.,  Fort  McHenry. 

Commander  II .  F.  Picking,  U.  S.  S.  Kearsarge. 

Commander  R.  W.  Meade,  U.  S.  S.  Vandalia. 

Mr.  John  Austin  Stevens,  New  York. 

Mr.  Harvey  X.  Shepard,  Boston. 

Dr.  Theodore  Gill,  Washington. 

Mr,  E.  K.  Stevenson,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Weiss  e,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIBERS. 


Messrs. 

Herbert  B.  Adams, 
Talbot  J.  Albert, 
Julian  J.  Alexander, 
W.  G.  Atkinson, 
George  H.  Baer, 
Lewis  E.  Bailey, 
William  H.  Baldwin, 
David  L.  Bartlett, 
E.  I).  Bigelow, 
Stephen  Bonsal, 
Augustus  W.  Bradford, 
J.  Willcox  Brown, 
Sebastian  F.  Brown, 
William  F.  Burns, 
David  T.  Buz  by, 
William  Can  by, 
Robinson  \Yr.  Cator, 
George  H.  Chandler, 
George  B.  Coale, 
James  Carey  Coale, 
Mendes  Cohen, 
George  B.  Cole, 
John  K.  Cowen, 
John  T.  Crow, 
Joseph  M.  Cushing, 
William  L.  Dallam, 
George  W.  Davison, 
William  J.  Davison, 


Robert  M.  Denison, 
Isaac  H.  Dixon, 
John  B.  Dixon, 
William  T.  Dixon, 
Robert  A.  Dobbin, 
Charles  J.  M.  Eaton, 
William  Elliott,  Jr., 
John  V.  L.  Findlay. 
Charles  D.  Fisher, 
Robert  A.  Fisher, 
J.  Swan  Frick, 
Charles  A.  Gambrill, 
Robert  Garrett, 
T.  Harrison  Garrett, 
James  A.  Gary, 
John  G.  Gatchell, 
C.  Lorraine  Gill, 
John  Gill, 
Daniel  C.  Gilman, 
Arthur  P.  Gorman, 
John  Gregg, 
Clayton  C.  Hall, 
George  W.  S.  Hall, 
John  W.  Hall, 
Robert  C.  Hall, 
Thomas  W.  Hall, 
Edwin  Higgins, 
Edward  Oris  Hinkley, 
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James  Hodges, 
Richard  J.  Hollings  worth, 
Theodore  Hooper, 
John  J.  Jacobsen> 
Michael  Jenkins, 
Henry  E.  Johnston, 
Hugh  B.  Jones, 
Isaac  D.  Jones, 
Edward  G.  Kenly, 
Charles  G.  Kerr, 
H.  Irvine  Keysf.r, 
John  King,  Jr., 
Henry  M.  Kleppish, 
Charles  T.  Krebs, 
J.  D.  Kremelberg, 
Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe, 
John  H.  B.  Latrobe, 
Osm.uk  Latrobe, 
John  W.  M.  Lee, 
Stephen  S.  Lee, 
Walter  B.  McAtee, 
John  W.  McCoy, 
Chas.  G.W.  Macgill,  M.D. 
P.  H.  Macgill, 
Richard  M.  McSherry, 
Frank  B.  Mayer, 
F.  T.  Miles,  M.  D. 
Decatur  H.  Miller, 
Edgar  G.  Miller, 
Luke  H.  Miller, 
Geo.W.  Miltenberger,  M.D. 
Thomas  J.  Morris, 


William  E.  Morris, 
Frederick  D.  Morrison, 
M.  A,  Newell, 
Isaac  Tyson  Xorris, 
J.  Olney  Norris, 
Charles  L.  Oudesluys, 
Clinton  P.  Paine, 
Oliver  A.  Parker,' 
Henry  A,  Parr, 
Charles  E.  Phelps, 
Charles  F.  Pitt,  Jr., 
Faris  C.  Pitt, 
Henry  A.  Rowland, 
J.  Thomas  Scharf, 
Hervey  Sh river, 
Fielder  C.  Slingluff, 
James  Sloan,  Jr., 
George  Small, 
Alan  P.  Smith,  M.  D., 
Henry  C.  Smith, 
Samuel  Snowden, 
Otto  Sutro, 
Edward  Stabler,  Jr., 
Isaac  Nevitt  Steele, 
Francis  P.  Stevens, 
William  A.  Stewart, 
Archibald  Stirling,  Jr., 
Douglas  H.  Thomas, 
J.  Hanson  Thomas, 
Samuel  P.  Thompson, 
Alonzo  L.  Thomsen, 
John  J.  Thomsen, 
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Frederick  Tyson,  Alfred  Walter, 

W.  Chew  Van  Bibber,  M.D.  J.  Harry  Ward, 


I.  Parker  Veazey, 
J.  C.Vincent, 
Herman  Von  Kapff, 
George  A.  Von  Lingen, 
S.  Teackle  Wall  is, 


Charles  Webb, 
William  Whitelock, 
William  Winchester, 
John  C.Wrenshall. 


NEWSPAPERS  REPRESENTED. 

The  Sun,  The  Herald, 

The  American,  The  Gazette, 

Der  Deutsche  Correspondent. 


LETTERS. 

nnilE  following  are  some  of  the  letters  received 
from  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  who  expressed  regret  that  they  were 

unable  to  accept  the  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 

Society's  celebration. 

New  York,  7  th  Oct.,  1880. 
Hon.  J.  II.  B.  Latrobe,  President. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  most  kind  invitation  has  been  forwarded 
to  me  here,  and  I  hasten  to  acknowledge  it. 

It  would  have  given  me  sincere  pleasure  to  be  with  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society,  on  the  12th  inst,  and  to  unite  with  them 
'in  commemorating  the  settlement  of  your  beautiful  city  in  1730. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  real  disappointment  to  me  to  be  deprived  of  such 
an  opportunity  of  renewing  my  delightful  associations  with  Balti- 
more, and  with  such  as  are  left  of  the  friends  I  have  so  highly 
valued  there. 

But  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  renders  it  impossible,  and 
I  can  only,  therefore,  offer  you  my  best  wishes  for  the  occasion, 
with  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Society  of  the 
compliment  of  the  invitation. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Latrobe, 

Very  faithfully,  yours, 

ROBT.  C.  WIST II HOP. 
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Wilmington,  Del.,  October  9th,  18S0. 

Hon.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe, 

President  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 

Sir:  With  great  regret  I  was  obliged  to  telegraph  Mr.  Lee, 
the  Secretary  of  your  Society,  my  inability  to  be  present  at  the 
dinner  to  be  given  on  the  12th  of  this  month,  in  commemoration 
of  the  settlement  of  Baltimore 

If  any  two  States  of  the  Union  especially  deserve  the  name  of 
"Sister  States,"  it  is  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  their  ties  of 
blood  and  kindred,  drawn  closer  by  common  sympathies  and 
earnest  endeavor  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  have 
made  them  thoroughly  and  at  heart,  one  people. 

Throughout  the  struggle  for  colonial  independence,  their  mili- 
tary organization  was  blended,  and  these  memories  were  stirred 
in  my  breast  but  lately,  when,  in  South  Carolina,  I  was  in  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  the  battle-field  of  Camden,  where  the 
mingled  blood  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  men  was  shed  with  such 
splendid  courage  in  the  cause  of  independence. 

The  vigorous  growth  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  increase 
of  her  manufacturing  and  commercial  importance,  is  a  cause  of 
joy  and  just  pride  in  this  State,  and  it  would  have  been  to  me  a 
pleasure  most  sincere  to  have  been  able  to  stand  in  your  midst, 
and  associate  myself  in  the  ceremonies  of  commemoration  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday  of  your  beautiful  city. 

Duties  and  public  engagements — which  I  am  not  allowed  to 
forego — will  compel  my  absence,  but  I  will  ask  you  to  make 
fitting  expression  of  my  grateful  sense  to  your  Society  in  being  so 
honored  by  their  remembrance,  and  my  disappointment  in  being 
prevented  from  enjoying  their  proffered  hospitality. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  servant, 

T.  F.  BAYARD. 
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York,  Pa.,  October  11th,  1SSO. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  now  received  your  kind  invitation 
to  be  present  at  the  Historical  Society's  Dinner,  and  respond  to 
the  toast:  "Our  Friend*  and  Neighbor*."  But  for  previous 
engagements  which  cannot  honorably  be  broken,  I  should  have 
done  myself  the  pleasure  of  a  very  prompt  acceptance. 

Friends  and  neighbors  we  are  to  be  sure,  and  the  relationship 
is  founded  in  common  interests  as  well  as  in  common  tradition. 
If  between  us  of  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  you  of  Maryland, 
there  has  been  of  late  any  unnatural  and  passing  estrangement, 
the  quarrel  was  none  of  ours,  but  of  States  and  peoples  at  a 
distance. 

Still  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  to  such  a  body  as  the  Historical 
Society,  that  there  was  a  time  when  your  wooing  was  somewhat 
violent.  Indeed  Lord  Baltimore  had  once  a  strong  fancy  to  take 
possession  of  us  altogether,  and  the  peaceful  Quaker  and  the  quiet 
Palatine  who  had  been  introduced  here  to  hold  this  pleasant  land 
against  those  who  were  then  called  "the  hominy  gentry"  to  the 
southward,  were  hard  put  to,  to  resist  the  ardor  of  your  attachment. 
Some  of  our  settlers,  it  was  charged,  "were  wheedled  to  attone 
to  Lord  Baltimore;"  others  fled  before  the  forays  of  their  more 
warlike  neighbors,  while  others,  still,  had  a  soft  word  for  both  sides 
and  took  titles  whence  soever  they  could  get  them.  Here,  at  Blue 
Hock  Ferry  on  the  Susquehanna,  Col.  Tom  Cresap  built  him  a 
sort  of  border  castle,  and  with  his  armed  retainers  at  his  back,  long 
held  out  as  a  sort  of  deputy  of  my  Lord  Baltimore,  regulating  after 
his  own  mind  the  affairs  of  the  country-side,  subject  to  his  rude 
sway.  When,  at  last,  he  was  overcome  by  superior  force,  his 
stronghold  stormed,  and  he  carried  prisoner  to  Philadelphia,  he 
pronounced  the  Quaker  metropolis,  "a  very  pretty  Maryland  town." 
But  Col.  Cresap,  notwithstanding  his  hospitable  entertainment  on 
this  occasion,  never  learned  to  love  us  any  better,  and  for  years 
together,  that  hard  old  rider  alone  cost  our  peaceful  province 
many  a  goodly  pound  per  annum. 
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But  all  this  ceased  with  the  final  running — through  great  tribu- 
lation— of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  now  even  that  has  come 
to  be  no  more  than  an  artificial  division,  marking  the  several  juris- 
dictions of  friendly  communities.  The  "blaze"  of  the  woodsman 
through  the  ancient  forest  has  been  obliterated  by  the  kindly 
operations  of  nature;  the  great  "  Stone  Cairns"  erected  as  an 
everlasting  testimony  of  the  exact  location,  have  crumbled  and 
disappeared ;  and  for  the  most  part,  we  trace  it  from  ojd  maps 
and  musky  documents,  as  we  gather  the  history  of  the  disputes  it 
settled  from  the  records  of  societies  like  yours. 

Our  gentle  Penn,  and  your  noble  Baltimore,  had  no  differences 
except  such  as  were  thus  happily  adjusted.  They  were  both  wise 
and  generous  lawgivers,  far  in  advance  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  They  both  planted-  States  absolutely  free  within  the  limits 
of  their  respective  boundaries,  and  the  pious  Quaker  and  the 
devout  Catholic,  built  alike  upon  the  corner-stone  of  religious 
toleration. 

Why  indeed  should  not  the  children  of  these  commonwealths 
be  to  each  other  forever,  what  they  were  on  the  fields  of  the 
Revolution  and  at  the  defence  of  Baltimore  ? 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c, 

CHAUNCEY  F.  BLACK. 

To  Mr.  Lke,  Secretary,  §c. 


Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  Governor's  Office, 

Richmond,  Ya.,  Oct.  4th,  1880. 

Hon.  Jno.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Presidt. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  very  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  dinner  of 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  on  the  12th  inst,  has  been  re- 
ceived. 
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It  would  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  with  you  on 
that  day,  did  my  engagements  permit.  Maryland  and  Virginia 
are  bound  by  many  ties  which  I  feape  may  never  be  broken;  but 
rather  be  strengthened  by  every  coming  \ear.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  her  citizens  on  iheir  substantial  and  rapid  growth, 
and  standing  in  their  chief  city,  of  which  they  are  justly  so  proud, 
feel  the  pulsations  of  a  vigor,  enterprise  and  culture  which  first 
made  it  the  "  City  of  Monuments, "  and  can  now  point  to  the  city 
itself  in  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  year,  as  among  the  grandest 
monuments  ever  built  by  the  restless  energy  of  an  independent 
and  elevated  people. 

I  regret  very  much  that  ray  official  duties  and  engagements 
will  deprive  me  of  this  pleasure. 

With  high  regard,  yours  very  truly, 

FRED.  W.  M.  HOLLIDAY. 


Newport,  R.  L,  Oct.  9ik,  1SS0. 

Dear  Sir:  To  the  invitation  to  dinner  on  the  twelfth  of  Octo- 
ber, (received  last  evening,)  I  have,  agreeably  to  your  request,  sent 
an  answer  by  telegraph. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  at  this  moment  leave  home  to  accept 
the  invitation  with  which  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  has 
honored  me. 

May  the  dear  city  of  Baltimore  continue  to  grow  in  all  kinds  of 
prosperity,  is  the  cordial  wish  of  one  who  is  most 

Respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

G.  H.  CALVERT. 
J.  W.  M.  Lee,  E<q  , 

Maryland  Historical  Society,  Baltimore. 

16 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
820  Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Saturday,  Oct.  8th,  1880. 

Gentlemen:  I  grieve  at  being  obliged  to  decline  your  invita- 
tion for  next  Tuesday.  But  I  am  in  medical  hands,  and  un- 
certain when  I  shall  be  out  of  them. 

The  history  of  Maryland  and  of  Pennsylvania,  which  in  former 
days  were  represented,  more  than  now,  by  their  chief  cities,  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia,  presents  several  incidents  which  bind  us 
in  ties  of  a  common  and  enduring  honor.  May  I  advert  to  one 
of  them  ?  We  all  know  that,  in  virtue  of  the  obscure  terms  of  the 
Royal  Grants  to  your  first  Lord  Baltimore  and  William  Penn, 
respectively,  the  Proprietors  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were 
early  and  long  involved  in  grave  controversy  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  respective  possessions;  a  controversy  as  to  which  of  the 
two  parties  was  the  Proprietor  of  those  three  counties  which  now 
make  the  State  of  Delaware.  The  second  Lord  Baltimore  (Mr. 
Penn's  contemporary)  came  in  1681,  to  look  after  his  possessions. 
In  1682,  Mr.  Penn  followed  to  take  corporal  seizure  of  his.  They 
had  doubtless  both  perceived  causes  of  trouble.  A  friendly  inter- 
view was  held  between  them.  The  lordly  Baron  whose  assent 
was  given  to  the  founding  of  your  city  and  whose  name  it  bears, 
argued  the  case  on  the  one  side,  and  our  great  though  untitled 
Proprietary  argued  it  on  the  other.  But  neither  was  convinced 
that  the  other  had  the  right.  The  case  was  too  large  a  one  for 
settlement  by  any  parties  interested  in  the  results ;  for  it  involved 
great  dignities,  high  franchises,  and  of  territory  24,116  square 
miles.  But  dip!  either  seize  the  empire  or  make  ready  for  war  ? 
By  no  means. 

The  dispute  survived  William  Penn,  and  descended  to  his  heirs. 
Efforts  were  again  made  by  all,  through  long  years,  to  adjust  the 
difficulty  by  agreements.  But  again  interest  blinded  judgment, 
and  the  dispute  only  grew  the  larger.     Settlers  under  Calvert, 
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whose  claims  were  earliest,  were  arraying  themselves  against 
settlers  under  Penn,  who  thought  their  claims  the  best.  Violence, 
soon  to  become  war,  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  What  then  was 
done? 

After  the  efforts  of  different  generations  to  settle  the  contro- 
versy had  proved  unsuccessful,  a  termination  of  it  was  sought  in 
the  opinion  of  an  enlightened,  impartial  and  wise  arbiter;  and  in 
1735,  it  was  brought  before  that  great  Chancellor,  whose  name 
even  now,  stands  first  in  the  annals  of  English  Equity.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  Lord  Hardwicke.  He  almost  shrunk  back  from  a  con- 
troversy so  grand.  "I  directed  it,"  he  says,  "to  stand  over,  by 
reason  of  the  great  nature  of  it;  its  great  importance  and  conse- 
quences; and  the  great  labor  and  ability  of  the  arguments  on 
both  sides ;  it  being  for  the  determination  of  the  right  and 
boundaries  of  two  great  Provincial  Governments  and  three 
counties;  of  a  nature  worthy  of  a  Roman  Senate,  rather  than 
of  a  single  judge."  (Penn  vs.  Lord  Baltimore,  1st  Aresey,  444.) 
In  1750,  Lord  Hardwicke  gave  his  decree.  No  one  took  an 
appeal.  The  dispute  of  seventy  years  was  settled,  and  settled 
forever. 

May  we  not,  therefore,  say  that  the  Proprietors  of  our  respec- 
tive provinces — the  noble  lord  whose  name  your  city  bears,  and 
he,  the  plainer  "Friend,"  who  gave  a  lovely  name  to  ours — are 
those  two  statesmen  who,  earliest  in  any  country's  history,  have 
shewn  the  world  that  disputes,  even  when  involving  the  right  to 
an  entire  State,  are  to  be  settled,  not  by  violence  and  devastation, 
not  by  destruction  of  human  life  and  depravation  of  a  natiou's 
morals,  but  by  peaceful  resort  to  calm,  enlightened  and  impartial 
and  wise  arbitrament.  And-  that  if  neither  Lord  Baltimore  nor 
William  Penn  had  given  any  thing  else  of  value  to  the  world,  the 
world  owes  them  its  thanks  for  this. 

I  beg  leave  to  propose  to  you  a  sentiment:  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  Founded  on  religious  opinions,  whose  external 
exhibitions  are  widely  removed  from  each  other — the  Catholic  and 
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the  Friend — bat  founded,  both,  in  the  spirit  of  toleration,  they 
shew,  by  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  how  deeply  they  have 
been  governed  by  that  love  of  peace,  harmony  and  justice,  which 
testifies  above  all  forms,  the  spirit  of  religion  in  the  heart.  Their 
chief  cities,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  will  ever  be  united  by 
the  same  principles  of  affection  and  right. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  with  the  sincerest  respect, 

Your  obliged  servant, 

JOHN  WILLIAM  WALLACE, 

President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  Messrs.  Robert  Garkett, 
Daniel  C.  Gilman, 
P.  H.  Maccjill, 
Robert  A.  Dobbin, 
Faris  C.  Pitt, 

Committee,  <j\*.,  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 


No.  1000  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  October  8th,  1S80. 

Gentlemen  :  I  regret  very  greatly  that  a  prior  and  important 
engagement  for  the  12th  inst.,  prevents  my  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 

I  rejoice  in  the  growth  of  Maryland  and  Baltimore,  with  the 
pride  of  an  American  citizen.  My  first  visit  to  Baltimore  was 
fifty  years  ago.  What  an  advance  it  has  made  since,  in  size  and 
population;  and  the  same  warm  hospitality  that  characterized  it 
then  still  continues,  so  that  it  impresses  all  who  visit  it  with  kind 
remembrances. 
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May  its  shadow  never  be  less,  and  "Crescite  et  Multiplied- 
mini,"  be  with  it  forever. 

Truly  yours,  FRED'K  FRALEY, 

President  American  Philosopldcal  Society. 

Messrs.  Georgk  B.  Cole, 

Edward  Stabler,  Jr., 
John-  W.  M.  Lee, 

Committee. 


Newport,  October  8th,  18S0. 

Gentlemen:  I  sincerely  regret  that  my  engagements  will  not 
allow  me  to  accept  your  polite  invitation  for  the  proposed  cele- 
bration of  the  settlement  of  your  beautiful  city  ;  especially,  as  I 
lose  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 
If  I  could  be  present  and  an  opportunity  presented,  I  should 
propose  the  following  sentiment  : 

Maryland  and  Rhode  Island,  territorially  separate,  but 
united  in  devotion  to  a  common  country  :  may  their  amicable 
relations  continue  unimpaired  so  long  as  the  wise  principles  of 
the  benevolent  Lord  Baltimore,  the  soul-liberty  doctrine  of  the 
intrepid  Roger  Williams,  and  the  "Star-Spangled"  lyric  of  Key, 
shall  remain  embalmed  in  the  annals  of  the  United  States. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRANCIS  BRINLEY, 

Vice-President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

George  B.  Cole,  ") 

Edward  Stabler,  Jr.,    VEsqs. 
John  W.  fit.  Lee,  J 

Committee. 
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110  Marlboro  Street, 

Boston,  October  9th,  1SSO. 

To  the  Committee  on  Invitations  of  the 

Maryland  Historical  Society. 

Gentlemen:  Even  before  I  had  received,  as  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  your  official  invitation  to 
be  present  in  the  part  which  you  are  to  take  in  the  comiug  cele- 
bration in  your  city,  I  had  felt  the  prompting  to  go  there  on  the 
occasion  as  an  outside,  though  an  interested,  observer.  But 
certain  engagements  in  connection  with  our  own  Society  keep  me 
at  home.  Please  accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  your 
courtesy,  and  the  expression  of  my  regret  that  I  cannot  enjoy 
what  is  before  you. 

I  have  read  with  gratification  and  instruction,  many  of  the 
publications  of  your  Society,  and  have  always  found  interest  in 
those  elements  and  characteristics  of  its  history  in  which  it  is 
most  unlike  those  of  my  own  region  of  our  common  country. 
You  have  been  free  of  some  of  the  limitations  and  severities  of 
the  spirits,  measures  and  institutions,  through  which  we  derive 
our  lineage  and  our  heritage,  and  we  have  mutually  something  to 
learn  from  and  to  teach  to  each  other.  You  have  produced  your 
full  proportion  of  historic  men,  and  your  soil  has  its  patriotic  and 
classic  associations. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

GEORGE  E.  ELLIS. 


Augusta,  Maine,  October  11th,  1SS0. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable 
to  accept  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society, 
to  the   officers  of  the  Maine    Historical   Societv,  to   attend   the 
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exercises  in  celebration  of  the  one  'hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  settlement  of  Baltimore. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  great  pleasure,  if  practicable,  to 
meet  the  citizens  of  the  commercial  capital  of  your  State,  who, 
by  their  public  spirit  and  energy,  have  made  the  city  worthy  of 
the  great  name  of  the  Father  of  Maryland,  who,  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived>  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  modern 
times  to  proclaim  and  exercise  the  spirit  of  religious  toleration 
and  equality  of  sects  before  the  law. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully, 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

J.W.  BRADBURY, 

President  Maine  Historical  Society. 

Ales?rs  George  B.  Cole, 

Edward  Stabler,  Jr., 
John  W.  M.  Les, 

Committee, 
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The  Founding  of  Washington  City. 


THE  founding  of  cities  is  to  be  ranked  among 
the  earliest  of  human  institutions.  Variously 
attributed  to  the  gregarious  instinct  in  men, 
to  the  necessity  of  protection  and  defence,  to  the 
ambition  for  creating  a  great  capital,  or  to  the 
natural  accretions  springing  from  the  growth  of 
commerce  and  the  arts  of  life,  the  city  has  become 
a  fixed  fact  in  all  civilized  nations.  What  was  the 
name  or  the  locality  of  the  first  city  is  lost  in  the 
oblivion  that  entombs  the  populations,  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  literature  of  the  pre-historic  nations. 
We  cannot  even  re-create  the  buried  wonders  of 
Persepolis,  the  capital  of  ancient  Persia,  nor  can  we 
tread  with  confidence  amid  the  mythical  splendors 
of  Babylon.  What  were  the  features  of  that  civili- 
zation which  dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  may  be  conjectured  for  us  by 
laborious  antiquaries;  but  no  authentic  record  gives 
us  more  than  the  scantiest  memorials  of  their 
greatness,  their  wars,  and  their   decline. 


When  we  come  to  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  we  tread  on  firmer  ground.  In  spite 
of  the  multitude  of  lost  books,  so  greatly  to  be 
deplored,  we  have  remaining  precious  and  in- 
estimable records,  copious  enough  to  reconstruct, 
with  the  added  help  found  in  the  ruins  of  art  and 
architecture,  the  cities  of  the  past.  The  founders 
of  the  cities  of  Attica  and  of  Italy,  the  conditores 
urbikm,  were  reverenced,  and  often  deified.  The 
sentiment  of  religion  (or  of  superstition,  if  you 
will,)  presided  over  the  genesis  and  the  progress 
of  every  town.  Surrounded  by  a  sacred  enclosure, 
and  with  a  central  altar  on  which  burned  forever 
the  holv  tire,  the  citv  was  deemed  the  immediate 
and  permanent  abode  of  the  gods  of  the  nation. 
As  pious  ./Eneas  brought  the  gods  of  Grecian  Troy 
over  many  lands  and  seas  to  Latium,  the  citv 
founded  by  Romulus  was  deemed  sacred,  and 
named  Eternal.  The  tradition  of  the  founding 
of  Laviuium,  whence  the  Romans  sprang,  has 
been  preserved  in  the  felicitous  epic  of  Virgil,  an 
intellectual  creation  which  will  loim*  outlast  the 
marbles  of  the  Capitol  or  the  Coliseum.  Even 
now,  the  Romans  celebrate  the  foundation  of 
their  city  on  the  traditional  day — the  21st  of 
April. 

So,  in  Athens,  the  reputed  founders  of  the  city, 
Cecrops  and  Theseus,  were  worshipped,  and  had 
temples  erected  to  their  memory.     Tenedos,  Delos, 


Cyrene  and  Miletus,  all  worshipped  tlicir  founders 
as  tutelary  deities,  and  lliero,  of  Syracuse,  who 
founded  the  town  of  iEttia,  received  divine  honors 
after  death.  Indeed,  the  universality  of  this 
usage,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  is  marked, 
and  each  city  had  its  own  peculiar  and  pro- 
tecting gods,  usually  the  heroes  or  ancestors  of 
the  people. 

The  wonderful  ascendancy  of  the  city  of  Rome 
in  the  ancient  world  was  the  fruit  of  her  policy, 
much  more  than  of  her  position.  A  city  without 
seaport,  seated  on  the  banks  of  a  river  insignifi- 
cant in  size  and  incapable  of  extended  navigation, 
she  yet  became  so  aggrandized  as  to  win  and 
retain  for  centuries  the  proud  title  of  mistress  of 
the  world.  It  was  not  alone  her  military  prowess, 
for  the  terror  of  her  arms  would  have  been  power- 
less to  hold  subject  provinces  at  vast  distances, 
amid  continual  chances  of  revolt,  and  re-conquest. 
But  the  Romans  pursued  a  policy  which  made 
Romans  of  their  conquered  subjects: — alone  of 
all  the  ancient  nations,  they  understood  how  to 
increase  their  population,  and  extend  as  well  as 
consolidate  their  power,  by  war.  They  brought 
home  enough  of  the  inhabitants  of  conquered 
cities  to  make  Romans  of  them,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  colonized  the  conquered  countries  with 
Roman  citizens,  institutions  and  laws.  The  wealth 
that  flowed  from  the  provinces  made  the  rich  city 
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richer,  and  the  aristocracy  of  Rome  had  the 
sagacity  to  admit  to  its  ranks  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens of  the  subject  and  allied  cities. 

Imperial  Rome,  like  the  Berserkers  of  Xorse 
mythology,  possessed  the  strength  and  the  sub- 
stance of  all  the  cities  which  it  subdued.  It  did 
more.  It  drew  into  its  own  overmastering  pride 
of  supremacy,  the  citizens  of  every  conquered  terri- 
tory, sinking  their  nationality  in  its  own.  Muni- 
cipal institutions  died  out  both  in  the  allied  and 
the  subject  nations.  The  city  was  no  longer  seen 
anywhere  except  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  She 
sent  her  citizens  as  governors  or  proconsuls  into 
every  land,  to  represent  her  sovereignty  and  to 
govern  in  her  name.  The  Roman  aristocracy  be- 
came enormously  enriched.  The  wealthy  class 
alone  filled  the  offices,  which  cost  a  great  sum  to 
purchase.  A  nobility  was  formed  in  the  very 
midst  of  laws  radically  republican  in  form.  Rich 
men  alone  composed  the  Senate,  for  it  required 
a  very  large  property  to  be  a  Senator.  The 
grandeur  of  Rome  was  such  that  her  ruling  class, 
standing  at  the  head  of  society  in  the  most  opulent 
city  of  the  world,  gave  free  course  to  their  pride, 
luxury  and  ostentation.  The  Roman  state  itself, 
civitus  Romana,  was  not  enlarged  by  conquests;  it 
kept  with  genuine  conservatism  within  its  ancient 
walls;  what  was  increased  was  the  dominion  of 
Rome — imperium    JRomanum.       This    single    city 
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remained  intact,  while  all  the  subject  world  it  con- 
quered— estimated  at  more  than  a  hundred  million 
souls — lost  both  institutions  and  laws,  and  be- 
came tributary  to  the  centralized  government  at 
a  distance. 

The  condition  of  the  Roman  subject  was  as 
deplorable,  as  that  of  the  Roman  citizen  was 
enviable.  The  former  had  no  rights,  while  the 
latter  monopolized  all  rights  and  all  privileges. 
Thence  came  the  proud  boast  which  made  Roman 
citizenship  a  distinction  unique  in  history.  The 
people  of  other  Latin  cities  were  deprived  of  the 
suffrage,  which  was  made  the  peculium  of  the 
Roman  citizen.  After  a  century  or  two  of  rest- 
less chafing  under  the  rank  injustice  of  this  ex- 
clusion, the  Social  war  followed,  (B.  C.  355,) 
wdiich  was  waged  by  the  Italian  allies  of  Rome, 
that  they  might  no  longer  be  subjects,  but  citizens. 
It  ended  in  the  admission  of  the  Italians  to  citizen- 
ship and  suffrage.  From  that  time  all  Italy 
formed  one  State,  but  the  provinces  had  not  been 
enfranchised.  This  came  later,  and  by  succes- 
sive concessions  of  the  Emperors,  the  Roman 
franchise  was  finally  extended  to  all  freemen  with- 
in the  Roman  Empire.  From  that  time  until 
the  destruction  of  the  empire,  all  its  territory, 
from  Spain  to  the  Euphrates,  formed  one  people 
and  a  single  State.  The  distinction  between  cities, 
kept  up  for  centuries,  disappeared. 
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The  capital  city,  which  at  first  contained  only 
patricians  as  its  citizens,  thus  gradually  advanced 
in  the  extension  of  political  privileges.  First, 
men  of  plebeian  origin  were  advanced  to  citizen- 
ship; then  the  Latins,  next  the  Italians,  and  last 
of  all,  the  provincials  wherever  found.1 

It  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  growth  of- great 
capitals,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  that 
they  almost  uniformly  seek  the  low  lands,  growing 
up  upon  the  sea-shore-  or  upon  the  banks  of  large 
navigable  rivers.  Of  ancient  cities  most  renowned 
for  prosperity,  wealth  and  population,  there  were 
located  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean  or  great  tribu- 
tary streams,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Carthage,  Thebes,  Memphis,  Alexandria,  Rhodes, 
Athens  and  Byzantium,  now  Constantinople.  Later 
in  the  centuries,  commercial  supremacy  was  ac- 
quired by  Venice,  Genoa,  Amsterdam,  London, 
Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Liverpool,  ]NTew  York,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
many  other  cities,  all  located  immediately  upon 
navigable  waters.  An  Irish  clergyman  is  said  to 
have  remarked,  as  a  crowning  proof  of  the  benefi- 
cence of  Providence,  that  it  had  caused  all  the 
finest  rivers  to  flow  past  the  largest  towns.  This 
putting   of  cause   for   effect   is   one   of  those   ex- 


l  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  very  able  work  of  M.  Fustel  de  Coulan- 
ges,  "The  Ancient  City,"  for  much  of  the  material  of  the  sketch  of  the 
Roman  capital. 
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amples    of    inversion    whimsical     enough     to    be 


amusing. 


The  obvious  advantages  which  a  capital  city 
reaps  from  a  location  upon  tide-water  are  a  double 
accessibility,  cheaper  means  of  transport  and  com- 
munication, and  a'reatlv  enlarged  facilities  for 
commerce.  It  is  generally  believed  that  these 
advantages  are  purchased  at  some  sacrifice  of 
salubrity  and  of  health;  and  we  are  pointed  to 
the  purer  air  of  the  highlands  as  more  condu- 
cive to  longevity,  and  to  the  more  imposing  and 
attractive  scenery  of  mountain  regions  as  better 
adapted  to  please  the  taste  and  elevate  the  mind. 
On  this  head  it  may  be  suggested  that  long  experi- 
ence shows  men  ever  ready  to  risk  health  and 
comfort,  and  to  sacrifice  taste  in  the  struggle  to 
better  their  condition. 

It  happens  by  the  ordinance  of  nature,  that 
neither  commerce  nor  manufactures  can  be  widely 
or  economically  carried  on  without  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  water — that  element  which  covers  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  on 
which  we  live.  By  another  ordinance  of  nature 
this  element  will  not,  unless  under  artificial  com- 
pulsion, run  up  hill.  It  results  that  the  two  most 
profitable  and  most  necessary  avocations  which 
asreresrate  men  into  cities — manufactures  and  com- 
merce — avocations  auxiliary  to  each  other — the  one 
furnishing  the  means  and  the  other  the  market — 
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must  ever  be  carried  on  in' the  lower  instead  of  the 
loftier  regions  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  large  population  to  plant 
themselves  upon  high  ground,  so  long  as  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  continue  to  be  the  most  im- 
perious wants  of  man.  It  may  be  added  that 
even  the  mountain  worshippers  are  commonly 
content  with  paying  their  devotions  at  a  distance 
from  the  elevated  objects  of  their  regard,  a  resi- 
dence upon  which,  however  sublime  in  theory,  is 
very  inconvenient  in  practice. 

In  point  of  fact,  hardly  half  a  dozen  conspicuous 
cities  of  the  world  hare  been  built  on  ground 
having  much  elevation  above  the  sea.  Jerusalem 
occupies  heights  2,600  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but 
it  was  rather  a  seat  of  religion  than  of  commerce, 
even  in  its  palmy  days,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  wretched  and  unprosperous  places  on  the 
globe.  Of  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  there  are 
but  two  having  more  than  600  feet  elevation — 
Madrid,  which  is  built  at  a  height  of  2,0S0  feet, 
in  a  region  without  industrial  or  commercial  ad- 
vantages, and  Berne,  capital  of  the  little  Republic 
of  Switzerland.  1,856  feet  above   the   ocean  level. 

In  America,  with  the  exception  of  Quito,  the 
capital  of  Ecuador,  9,500  feet  high,  but  so  insig- 
nificant a  town  as  not  properly  to  come  into 
comparison,  Mexico  is  the  only  capital  city 
which    has  anv  o-reat  elevation,  7.500   feet   above 
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the  level  of  the  sea.  The  causes  which  led  the 
aborigines  and  their  Spanish  successors  to  build 
so  extensive  a  citv  on  Ground  so  hisfh  would 
hardly  have  prevailed  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
Lake  of  Tezcuco  and  the  heights  of  Chepultepec 
furnish  an  abundant  and  permanent  supply  of 
water.  13ut  the  extensive  remains  of  extinct  cities 
at  great  elevations  in  some  parts  of  the  New 
World,  would  appear  to  indicate  more  exceptions 
to  the  general  law  in  ancient  than  in  modern 
times,  and  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
buried  cities  were  seldom  or  never  commercial 
ones. 

In  the  United  States,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for 
any  considerable  city  or  capital  built  upon  very 
high  ground,  unless  we  except  such  places  as  Salt 
Lake  City,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Virginia,  Ne- 
vada, whose  elevation  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet  is  not 
local,  but  peculiar  to  the  entire  region  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

Of  all  the  State  capitals,  we  find  but  one  — 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  having  an  elevation  above  1,000 
feet,  and  that  has  but  1,050,  the  greater  part  of 
which  moreover,  it  shares  with  the  surrounding 
country.  Omaha  comes  next,  which  is  900  feet 
above  sea  level,  while  the  elevation  of  St.  Paul 
is  800  feet.  From  this  we  go  down  by  grada- 
tions till  we  reach  the  sea  level.  Even  some 
inland  capitals  like  Hartford,  Conn.,  can  boast 
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an  elevation  of  only  30  feet.  Every  one  of  ilie 
great  maritime  cities  of  the  United  States,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Brooklyn 
and  New  Orleans,  has  an  average  elevation  below 
60  feet,  Baltimore  having  the  highest  ground, 
Boston,  40  feet;  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  35 
feet  each,  and  New  Orleans,  only  10  feet.  The 
largest  inland  cities,  St.  Louis.  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, are  only  475  to  575  feet  above  tide- water. 
Passing-  from  elevation  of  site  to  other  charac- 
teristics,  we  shall  find  that  large  cities,  and  espe- 
cially the  capitals  of  nations,  are  almost  invariably 
located  rather  with  a  single  eye  to  convenience  of 
access  and  commercial  considerations,  than  with 
regard  either  to  salubrity  or  centrality  of  position. 
In  obedience  to  economic  laws,  we  find  the  great 
capitals  of  Europe  situated,  several  of  them  in 
unhealthy  positions,  as  Berlin,  Madrid,  Koine, 
and  Vienna,  while  the  majority  of  them  are  placed 
without  regard  to  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
country.  St.  Petersburg  is  in  the  extreme  north- 
west of  Russia,  and  the  reasons  for  preferring  it 
to  Moscow,  the  former  capital,  were  mainly  com- 
mercial. Pome  is  on  one  side  of  Italy,  though 
still  more  central  as  regards  the  north  and  south 
extent  of  the  newly  enlarged  kingdom,  than  either 
of  its  former  capitals,  Turin  or  Florence.  Con- 
stantinople hangs  on  the  very  southeast  verge  of 
Turkey;  Lisbon,  in  the  west  of  Portugal;  London, 
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in  the  southeast  of  England;  Copenhagen,  in  the 
far  east  of  Denmark;  Brussels,  in  the  north  of 
Belgium,  while  Paris  is  by  no  means  near  the 
geographical  centre  of  France,  though  doubtless 
near  its  centre  of  population.  Madrid,  alone  of 
the  European  capitals,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  very  centre  of  the  kingdom,  in 
obedience  to  a  purely  geographical  whim,  without 
regard  to  its  position  for ,  commerce,  which  is  re- 
mote from  navigation,  or  its  climate,  which  is 
detestable. 

It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  first 
Congress,  that  the  States  were  tending  more  and 
more  to  adopt  central  localities  for  their  capitals. 
Virginia  had  gone  from  Williamsburg  to  Rich- 
mond, after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  North  Carolina  had  adopted  Charlotte, 
and  Pennsylvania  was  considering  the  plan  since 
effected,  of  exchanging  Philadelphia  for  Ilarris- 
burgh.  New  York  has  removed  her  capital  from 
the  metropolis  to  Albany;  Ohio  has  gone  from 
Chillicothe  to  Columbus;  Michigan,  from  Detroit 
to  Lansing;  Missouri,  from  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson 
city;  West  Virginia  has  adopted,  prospectively, 
Charleston  in  place  of  Wheeling,  while  Louisiana 
will  shortly  abandon  New  Orleans  for  Baton 
Rousre.  These  changes  were  in  deference  to  the 
sentiment  which  appears  to  weigh  heavily  in  the 
mind    of  the    State    legislator,    that   central    geo- 
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graphical  position  is  important  for  the  seat  of  a 
State  Government.  The  great  majority  of  our 
States  have  located  their  capitals  with  approxi- 
mate regard  to  this  idea,  the  most  considerable 
exceptions  being  Massachusetts,  Florida,  Kansas 
and  Oregon. 

The  establishment  of  the  Xational  Capital  of 
the  United  States  involves  so  many  particulars  of 
historical  interest,  that  no  apology  seems  necessary 
for  devoting  to  it  the  larger  portion  of  this  paper. 
In  doing  this,  it  will  be  my  aim  to  touch  with  the 
greatest  brevity  on  those  portions  of  the  history 
which  have  been  fullv  brought  out  in  the  various 
publications  on  the  subject,  devoting  the  more 
attention  to  other  incidents. 

The  Continental  Congress,  during  the  progress 
of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  was  never  lonsr 
fixed  in  any  one  location.  Its  sessions  were  con- 
vened at  eight  different  places  in  four  different 
States,  viz:  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Lancaster, 
York,  Princeton,  Annapolis,  Trenton,  and  New 
York  City. 

After  the  final  triumph  of  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence, Congress  removed  its  sittings  from  Phila- 
delphia, where  they  had  been  for  nearly  five  years 
continuously  held,  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  account 
of.  a  turbulent  interruption  to  their  proceedings 
by  a  mob  of  mutinous  soldiers,  which  the  police 
authorities    of    Philadelphia    had    not    promptly 
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quelled.  This  untoward  event  led  to  much  un- 
favorable comment,  and  exercised  undoubted  in- 
fluence in  determining  against  the  location  of  the 
ultimate  seat  of  Congress  and  the  Government  in 
any  large  city.  The  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion was  exercised  by  this  subject  at  intervals, 
during  the  next  four  years,  but  as  no  vestige  of 
its  debates  has  been  preserved,  we  can  only  judge 
of  their  course  by  the  various   resolves    adopted. 

The  year  following  the  removal  from  Philadel- 
phia, December  23d,  1734,  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  appoint  three  Commissioners  to  lay  out  a  dis- 
trict from  two  to  three  miles  square  on  the  banks 
of  either  side  of  the  Delaware,  not  more  than 
eight  miles  above  or  below  the  Lower  Falls,  for 
a  Federal  town,  a  Federal  House  for  Congress, 
and  for  the  executive  officers  thereof,  and  houses 
for  the  President  of  Congress,  the  Secretaries 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  the  Marine,  and  the 
Treasury.  This  resolve,  however,  was  not  carried 
into  effect.  An  attempt  to  amend  it  by  substi- 
tuting Georgetown,  on  the  Potomac,  was  lost, 
Virginia  only,  voting  in  the  affirmative,  with 
seven  States  in  the  negative.  The  ultimate  seat 
of  Government  thus  received  the  vote  of  only 
one  State  in  1784. 

May  10th,  1787,  a  few  days  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Federal  Convention,  Congress  being  then 
in  session  at  Sew  York,  Mr.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  pro- 
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posed  to  take  up  a  resolution  instructing  the  Board 
of  Treasury  to  erect  public  buildings  for  the  seat 
of  Congress,  at  Georgetown,  on  the  Potomac  river, 
as  soon  as  the  State  of  Maryland  should  cede  juris- 
diction. This  motion  was  lost  by  four  affirmative 
to  live  negative  votes;  four  States,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  voting  for  it, 
and  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  North  Carolina,  against  it. 

The  Convention  for  revising  the  Federal  system 
of  Government,  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  May 
14th,  1787,  (continuing  in  session  till  Sept.  17th, 
the  same  year.)  On  the  26th  of  July,  Mr.  Geo. 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  proposed  to  provide  in  the 
Constitution  against  choosing  for  the  seat  of  the 
General  Government,  any  city  or  place  where  a 
State  government  might  be  fixed.  He  appre- 
hended disputes  concerning  jurisdiction,  as  well 
as  an  intermixture  of  the  two  legislatures,  tending 
to  give  a  provincial  tincture  to  the  national  delibe- 
rations. Mr.  Gouverncur  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania. 
feared  that  such  a  clause  might  make  enemies  oi 
Philadelphia  and  Xew  York,  which  had  expecta- 
tions of  becoming  the  seat  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Elbridge  Gerrv,  of  Massachusetts, 
conceived  it  to  be  the  general  sense  of  America, 
that  neither  the  seat  of  a  State  government  nor 
any  large  commercial  city,  should  be  the  seat  of 
the  General  Government.     Mr.  Pierce  Butler,  of 
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South  Carolina,  was  for  fixing  by  the  Constitution 
the  place,  and  a  central  one,  for  the  seat  of  the 
National  Government.  Mr.  Mason  did  not  mean 
to  press  his  motion  at  this  time,  nor  to  excite  any 
hostile  passions  against  the  system.  He  would 
withdraw  it  for  the  present.  One  week  later, 
(August  6th,)  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
detail  to  draft  the  Constitution,  the  provision  as 
to  a  seat  of  Government  for  the  United  States 
had  no  place.  But  in  the  closing  paragraph  of 
the  draft,  as  reported,  Congress  wa&  empowered 
to  "appoint  a  place  for  commencing  proceedings 
under  this  Constitution."  On  the  11th  of  August, 
upon  the  clause  as  to  power  of  adjournment  in 
the  two  Houses,  Mr.  Rufus  King,  of  Massachu- 
setts, remarked  that  the  section  authorized  the 
two  Houses  to  adjourn  to  a  new  place.  He 
thought  this  inconvenient.  The  mutability  of 
place  had  dishonored  the  Federal  Government, 
and  would  require  as  strong  a  cure  as  we  could 
devise.  He  thought  a  law,  at  least,  should  be 
made  necessary  to  a  removal  of  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  proposed  the  additional 
alteration  by  inserting  the  words,  tc  during  the 
session,"  &c. 

Mr.  Spaight.  "This  will  fix  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment at  New  York.  The  present  Congress  will 
convene  them  there  in  the  first  instance,  and  they 
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will  never  be  able  to  remove,  especially  if  the 
President  should  he  a  northern  man/' 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morns:  "Such  a  distrust  is 
inconsistent  with  all  government/' 

Mr.  Madison  supposed  that  a  central  place  for 
the  seat  of  Government  was  so  just,  and  would  be 
so  much  insisted  on  by  the  Plouse  of  Representa- 
tives, that  though  a  law  should  be  made  requisite 
for  the  purpose,  it  could  and  would  be  obtained. 
The  necessity  of  a  central  residence  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  much  greater  under  the  new  than 
the  old  government.  The  members  of  the  new 
government  would  be  more  numerous.  Thev 
would  be  taken  more  from  the  interior  parts  of 
the  States;  they  would  not,  like  members  of  the 
present  Congress,  come  so  often  from  the  distant 
States  by  water.  As  the  powers  and  objects  of 
the  new  government  would  be  far  greater  than 
heretofore,  more  private  individuals  would  have 
business  calling  them  to  the  seat  of  it;  and  it 
was  more  necessary  that  the  o-overnment  should 
be  in  that  position  from  which  it  could  contem- 
plate with  the  most  equal  eye,  and  sympathize 
most  equally  with  every  part  of  the  nation. 
These  considerations,  he  supposed,  would  extort 
a  removal,  even  if  a  law  were  made  necessary. 
But  in  order  to  quiet  suspicions  both  within  and 
without  doors,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  authorize 
the  two  Houses,  by  a  concurrent  vote,  to  adjourn 
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at  their  first  meeting  to  the  most  proper  place,  and 
to  require  thereafter  the  sanction  of  a  law  to  their 
removal. 

On  August  18th,  Mr.  Madison  moved  to  add 
to  the  enumerated  powers  of  Congress: 

"To  exercise  exclusively  legislative  authority  at 
the  seat  of  the  General   Government,  and  over  a 

district  around  the  same  not  exceeding square 

miles,  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  or 
States,  comprising  the  same,  being  first  obtained. " 
This  provision  was  afterwards  moulded  by  the 
Committee  on  style  into  the  form  it  now  occupies 
in  the  Constitution,  and  adopted  without  debate. 
It  is  the  last  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  Con- 
gress, except  that  to  make  all  laws  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  other 
powers  : 

"To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district,  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square,)  as  may  by  cession  of  particular 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States." 

Very  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  First 
Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  question  of  a  permanent  seat  of 
government  was  brought  up  by  a  memorial  from 
citizens  of  Xew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  praying 
that  the  Capital  might  be  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware.  But  the  First  Congress 
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was  very  late  in  its  own  organization.  The  4th 
of  March,  1780,  prescribed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  in  1788,  as  the  day  for  the 
assembling  of  Congress,  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  government,  saw  only  thirteen  out  of 
sixty-five  Representatives  ultimately  appearing  in 
the  First  Congress  present.  Only  five  States  out 
of  ten  that  had  participated  in  the  election  of 
President  and  Congress  were  represented  at  Xew 
York.  Xot  a  member  appeared  from  Maryland 
before  the  23d  of  March,  nor  from  Xew  York 
(in  whose  capital  city  the  Congress  was  held) 
until  the  8th  of  April,  a  week  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  House  had  been  completed.  The 
House  secured  a  quorum  on  the  1st  of  April ; 
the  Senate  not  until  the  6th,  and  Washington, 
who  awaited  at  Mount  Vernon  the  tardy  official 
notification  from  Congress  of  its  readiness  to 
receive  and  install  the  new  Executive,  was  not 
inaugurated  until  April  30th,  1789,  eight  weeks 
after  March  4th. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Representa- 
tives of  what  Washington  called  in  his  address 
to  Congress  an  "  infant  nation,"  so  many  members 
of  which  were  indifferent  or  doubtful  as  to  the 
success  of  a  Federal  Government,  should  have 
been  very  zealous  to  unite  upon  a  place  for  the 
permanent  seat  of  that  government.  Xew  York, 
by  her   municipal    authorities,   furnished   to   Con- 
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gress  what  were  styled  "  elegant  accommodations  " 
free  of  rent.  The  claims  of  other  cities  and  the 
offers  of  various  States  which  soon  began  to  pour 
in  embarrassed  the  body.  Trenton,  Philadelphia, 
Germantown,  Carlisle,  Lancaster,  York,  Harris- 
burg,  Reading,  and  Baltimore  all  were  ready  to 
receive  the  government  with  open  arms.  Mary- 
land, by  Act  of  her  Legislature,  December  23d, 
1788,  (six  months  before,)  had  authorized  and 
required  her  Representatives  at  New  York  "to 
cede  to  the  Congress  and  the  United  States  any 
district  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square  which 
the  Congress  may  fix  upon  and  accept  for  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States."  Vir- 
ginia passed  a  similar  Act  in  1789,  referring  to 
the  advantages  of  a  free  navigation  to  the  ocean 
through  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  looking  to  the 
participation  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  in  such  location,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac.  Congress  divided  into  schools 
of  opinion,  difficult  to  reconcile.  The  subject  first 
came  up  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  August 
27th,  1789,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, u  That  a  permanent  residence  ought  to  be 
fixed  for  the  General  Government  of  the  United 
States,  at  some  convenient  place  as  near  the  centre 
of  wealth,  population  and  extent  of  territory,  as 
may  be  consistent  with  convenience  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  have  due  regard 
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to  the  particular  situation  of  the  Western  country." 
Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  objected  to  the 
resolution.  He  wished  to  defer  a  question  so  im- 
portant to  the  next  session.  The  Union  was  not 
yet  complete,  Xorth  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island 
beincr  still  to  come  in,  and  the  continent  oucdit 
to  be  properly  balanced  on  this  question..  Be- 
sides, the  government  was  not  yet  in  possession 
of  resources  for '  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
town. 

Other  members  urged  the  importance  of  settling 
the  question  of  the  Capital  as  itself  a  new  bond  of 
union.  Jealousies  between  the  States  could  not 
be  removed  by  postponing  this  question.  Con- 
gress was  now  free  from  factions,  and  as  devoid 
as  possible  of  the  spirit  of  party  and  local  views. 
Hereafter,  faction  might  lead  to  the  choice  of  an 
improper  place,  from  which  they  would  have  to 
remove  after  expending  great  sums,  or  the  Union 
might  be  dissolved.  On  the  other  hand,  members 
urged  precisely  the  same  considerations  as  argu- 
ments against  deciding  on  a  capital  city.  Fisher 
Ames  counselled  the  House  to  move  slowly,  to  get 
the  government  well  organized  before  starting  a 
question  upon  which  the  very  existence  and  peace 
of  the  Union  might  depend.  He  doubted  whether 
the  government  could  stand  the  shock  of  such  a 
measure,  which  involved  as  many  passions  as  the 
human  heart  could  display. 
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A  motion  to  postpone  the  question  to  the  next 
session  was  defeated — 21  to  29,  and  it  was  made 
the  order  of  the  day  for  one  week — September  3d. 
Before  that  day,  the  New  England  members  con- 
certed with  those  from  New  York  and  a  part  of 
the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  delegations  a 
plan  to  unite  their  votes  for  the  Susquehanna 
river,  as  against  any  more  Southern  location.  Mr. 
Goodhue,  of  Massachusetts,  .opened  the  matter  by 
offering  a  resolution  for  "  some  convenient  place 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  in  Penn- 
sylvania." Mr.  Richard  Bland  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
offered  a  substitute  providing  for  "  a  place  as 
nearly  central  as  a  convenient  communication 
with  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  an  easy  access  to 
the  Western  territory  will  permit."  Mr.  Daniel 
Carroll,  of  Maryland,  seconded  Mr.  Lee's  motion, 
which  was  vigorously  opposed  by  New  England 
and  other  members.  Mr.  Lee  asked  what  objec- 
tion could  be  brought  to  committing  Congress  in 
favor  of  a  position  central  and  convenient  to  the 
West.  Would  gentlemen  say  that  the  centre  of 
the  government  should  not  be  the  centre  of  the 
Union,  convenient  to  the  ocean  ?  The  question 
to  be  settled  was  whether  this  government  is  to 
exist  for  ages,  or  be  dispersed  among  contend- 
ing winds.  Mr.  Lee's  motion  was  defeated  — 
yeas  17,  nays  3-1. 
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Mr.    Tucker,    of    South    Carolina,   thought   any 
general  resolution  for  a  central  position  too  vague. 

Is  there  any  common  centre?  Territory  lias  one 
centre,  population  another,  and  wealth  a  third. 
Was  it  intended  to  determine  a  centre  from  these 
three  centres?  The  centre  of  territory  might  he 
ascertained,  but  that  would  lead  to  a  situation 
entirel v  ineligible,  lie  was  for  considering  the 
several  places  to  be  proposed,  according  to  their 
merits,  without  settling-  any  principles  by  vote. 
The  House,  however,  adopted  Mr.  Scott's  motion 
by  the  decisive  vote  of  32  to  18.  It  was  now  ap- 
parent that  the  advocates  of  the  Susquehanna  were 
in  control  of  the  House.  The  Southern  members 
protested  against  deciding  the  question  without 
jS'orth  Carolina,  which  would  be  entitled  to  six 
votes  in  the  House.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Georgia, 
was  sorry  that  the  people  should  learn  that  this 
matter  was  precipitated,  and  that  the  members 
from  Xew  England  and  Xew  York  had  fixed  on 
a  seat  of  government  for  the  United  States.  This 
was  not  proper  language  to  go  out  to  freemen. 
It  would  blow  the  coals  of  sedition  and  endanger 
the  Union.  He  would  ask  if  the  other  members 
of  the  Union  were  not  also  to  be  consulted? 
Were  the  eastern  members  to  dictate  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States?  Why  not  also 
fix  the  principles  of  government?  Why  not 
demand  of  us   the  power  of  legislation,  and  say, 
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give  us  up  your  privileges  and  we  will  govern 
you?  lie  denied  the  territorial  centrality  of  the 
place  proposed.  From  New  York  to  the  province 
of  Maine,  was  only  250  miles,  while  from  New 
York  to  the  nearest  part  of  Georgia,  was  1100 
miles.  Georgia  would  soon  be  as  populous  as 
any  State  in  the  Union.  If  a  decision  was  to  be 
made  now,  (which  he  deprecated  in  the  absence 
of  North  Carolina,)  he  hoped  the  Potomac  would 
be  substituted  for  the  Susquehanna. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Xew  York,  said  the  eastern 
members  here  were  disinterested,  since  no  plan 
yet  proposed  contemplated  fixing  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment in  any  of  them.  Had  they  consulted 
their  own  interests,  they  would  have  chosen  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  but  the  Susquehanna  was 
nearer  the  centre  of  population  in  its  present 
period. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Mass.,  said  the  question  had 
been  discussed  as  if  there  were  impropriety  in 
the  eastern  members  consulting  on  the  subject. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  Eastern  States  that 
the  climate  of  the  Potomac  is  not  onlv  unhealthv, 
but  destructive  to  northern  constitutions.  Vast 
numbers  of  eastern  adventurers  have  £>-one  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  all  have  found  their  graves 
there. 

Mr.  Yining,  of  Delaware,  said:  "Though  the 
interest  of  the  State  I  represent  is  involved  in  it; 
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I  am  yet  to  learn  of  the  committee  whether  Con- 
gress are  to  tickle  the  trout  on  the  stream  of  the 
Codorus,  to  build  their  sumptuous  palaces  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  or  to  admire  com- 
merce with  her  expanded  wings  on  the  waters  of 
the  Delaware.  I  have,  on  this  occasion,  educated 
my  mind  to  impartiality,  and  have  endeavored 
to  chastise  its  prejudices.''  This  effusive  gentle- 
man proceeded:  "I  confess  to  the  House  and  to 
the  world,  that  viewing  this  subject  with  all  its 
circumstances,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Potomac.  I 
wish  the  seat  of  government  to  be  fixed  there, 
because  I  think  the  interest,  the  honor,  and  the 
greatness  of  this  country  require  it.  I  look  on 
it  as  the  centre  from  which  those  streams  are  to 
flow  that  are  to  animate  and  invigorate  the  body 
politic.  From  thence,  it  appears  to  me,  the  rays 
of  government  will  most  naturally  diverge  to  the 
extremities  of  the  Union.  I  declare  that  I  look 
on  the  western  territory  in  an  awful  and  striking 
point  of  view.  To  that  region  the  unpolished 
sons  of  earth  are  flowing  from  all  quarters.  Men 
to  whom  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  the 
controlling  force  of  the  government,  are  equally 
necessary;  from  this  great  consideration,  I  con- 
clude that  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  are  the 
proper  station."  The  logic  of  this  paragraph  of 
the  Delaware  orator's  speech  is  a  little  ob- 
scure. 
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Mr.  Heister,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  insert 
Harrisburg,  as  mere  eligible  than  any  place  men- 
tioned, having  uninterrupted  communication  to 
the  sources  of  the  river  Susquehanna,  and  capable 
of  having  water  communication  opened  to  Phila- 
delphia at  small  expense.  This  motion  was  voted 
down. 

Mr.  Madison  opposed  the  Susquehanna  as  not 
navigable,  and  it  had  been  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  we  ought  to  have  some  regard  to  the  Atlantic 
navigation.  As  to  the  communication  to  the 
western  territory,  that  by  the  Potomac  was  more 
certain  and  convenient  than  the  other,  while  the 
wrater  communication  with  the  sea  by  the  Potomac, 
wras  wholly  unobstructed. 

Mr.  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania,  urged  the  superior 
navigable  connections  of  the  Susquehanna,  which 
by  the  Juniata  branch,  and  a  short  portage  to 
the  Kiskeminitas,  opened  a  water  way  down  the 
Alleghany  to  the  Ohio  river,  at  Pittsburgh.  He 
questioned  much  if  the  navigation  by  the  Potomac 
was  so  convenient. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stone,  of  Maryland,  said  the  people 
of  that  State  were  divided  between  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Potomac,  both  of  which  rivers 
watered  its  territory.  While  the  majority  might 
now  prefer  the  Susquehanna,  as  their  settlements 
extended  westward  and  the  population  increased, 
the  majority  would   be  favored    by  the  Potomac. 
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He  would  vote  solely  on  national  grounds,  and 
if  a  central  location  was  to  be  chosen,  the  import- 
ance of  the  Potomac  could  not  be  overlooked. 
Population  was  likely  to  increase  in  the  direction 
of  the  milder,  as  distinguished  from  the  severe 
climates,  as  men  multiply  in  proportion  to  the 
means  of  support.  If  we  looked  to  Kentucky, 
and  compare  its  increase  since  the  war  with  any 
part  of  the  eastern  States,  we  shall  find  men  mul- 
tiplied there  beyond  anything  known  in  America. 
The  agricultural  States  had  not  the  same  strong 
reasons  for  maintaining  the  Union  as  the  com- 
mercial States  ;  the  western  country  might  be  in- 
clined to  drop  off,  and  the  Susquehanna  was  no 
bond  by  which  to  hold  them,  having  its  course 
northwardly  rather  than  westerly  like  the  Poto- 
mac. 

Mr.  Lee  said  it  was  well  known  with  what 
difficulty  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
State  of  Virginia.  If  it  should  now  be  found 
that  confederacies  of  States  east  of  Pennsylvania 
were  formed,  to  unite  their  councils  for  their  par- 
ticular interests,  disregarding  the  Southern  States, 
they  would  be  alarmed,  and  the  faith  of  all  south 
of  the  Potomac  would  be  shaken.  Virginia  had 
not  solicited  Congress  to  place  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  her  State,  only  contending  that  the 
interests  of  the  southern  and  western  country 
should  be  consulted :   and  he  declared  that  these 
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interests  would  be  sacrificed  if  Congress  fixed  on 
anyplace  but  the  Potomac. 

Mr.  Madison  said  that  if  the  declarations  and 
proceedings  of  this  day  had  been  brought  into 
view  in  the  Convention  of  Virginia  which  adopted 
the  Federal  Constitution,  he  firmly  believed  Vir- 
ginia might  not  have  been  a  part  of  the  Union 
at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  wished  to  know  if  it  was  con- 
tended  that  the  majority  shall  not  govern?  Are 
we  to  be  told  that  an  important  State  would 
not  have  joined  the  Union  had  they  known 
what  would  have  been  the  proceedings  in  this 
House  ? 

Mr.  Madison  replied  that  all  which  was  asked 
was  time  for  free  deliberation.  While  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  majority  ought  to  govern,  they 
have  no  authority  to  debar  the  minority  from  the 
constitutional  right  of  free  debate.  Facts  should 
be  gathered,  and  it  was  their  right  to  bring  all 
the  arguments  which  they  thought  should  in- 
fluence the  decision.  To  force  a  decision,  as  the 
majority  seemed  inclined  to  do,  in  a  single  day, 
was  what  he  remonstrated  against. 

Mr.  Ames  said  the  House  was  ready  to  vote, 
and  while  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  patriotism  and 
good  intentions  of  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia, 
they  seemed  to  be  engaged  with  a  degree  of 
eagerness  which  none  else  appeared  to  feel.     They 
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seem  to  think  the  hanks  of  the  Potomac  a  para- 
dise, and  that  river  an  Euphrates. 

Mr.  Bnrke,  of  South  Carolina,  said  the  Xorthern 
States  had  had  a  fortnight  to  manage  this  matter, 
and  would  not  now  allow  the  Southern  States  a 
day.  A  league  had  been  formed  between  the 
Northern  States  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Fitzsimmons  denied  the  assertion  as  it  re- 
spected Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  "Wads worth,  of  Connecticut,  said  with  re- 
spect to  bargaining  it  would  reflect  no  honor  on 
either  side  of  the  House.  He  must  either  give 
his  vote  now,  or  submit  to  more  bargaining.  He 
did  not  dare  to  go  to  the  Potomac :  he  feared 
that  the  whole  of  KTew  England  would  consider 
the  Union  as  destroved. 

The  matter  having  been  laid  over  one  day,  Mr. 
Madison  again  urged  the  importance  of  the  most 
central  position  of  the  country  as  regards  territory 
and  population.  Those  nearest  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment would  always  possess  advantages  over  those 
remote.  An  earlier  knowledge  of  the  laws,  greater 
influence  in  enacting  them,  better  opportunities 
for  anticipating  them,  and  a  thousand  other  cir- 
cumstances will  give  a  superiority  to  those  who 
are  thus  situated.  If  it  were  possible  to  promul- 
gate our  laws  by  some  simultaneous  operation,  it 
would  be  of  less  consequence  where  the  govern- 
ment might  be  placed;   but  if  time  is  necessary 
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for  this  purpose,  we  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
put  every  part  of  the  community  on  a  level. 

]\lr.  Madison's  sagacious  observation  here  antici- 
pated what  we  now  see,  all  parts  of  a  widely 
extended  union  of  States  brought  to  an  instan- 
taneous and  equal  knowledge  of  the  doings  of 
Congress  bv  the  lightning  intelligence  of  the 
press. 

He  went  on:  "If  the  calculation  be  just,  that 
we  double  in  twenty-five  years,  we  shall  speedily 
behold  an  astonishing  mass  of  people  on  the 
western  waters." 

Mr.  Madison's  calculation  has  been  signally 
verified  in  the  census  of  the  United  States,  from 
1790  (the  year  after  he  spoke)  to  1870.  In  1700, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  was  four 
millions  in  round  numbers;  in  1810,  seven  mill- 
ions; in  1830,  thirteen  millions;  in  18-jO,  twenty- 
three  millions;  in  1^70,  thirty-nine  millions.  This 
ratio  of  growth  for  each  twenty  years  has  more 
than  doubled  the  population  of  the  country  each 
twenty-five  years,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  last  quarter  century,  when  it  fell  a  trifle 
short,  owing  to  civil  war  and  decline  of  immi- 
gration. 

On  a  candid  view  of  the  two  rivers,  said  Mr. 
Madison,  the  seat  which  would  most  correspond 
with  the  public  interest,  was  the  Potomac.  He 
defied  any  gentleman  to  cast  his  eve  in  the  most 
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cursory  manner  over  a  map,  and  say  that  the 
Potomac  is  not  much  nearer  the  centre  than  any 
part  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  centre  of  popula- 
tion, he  granted,  was  nearer  the  Susquehanna 
than  the  Potomac.  But  we  were  not  choosing  a 
seat  of  government  for  the  present  moment  only. 
Population,  said  Mr.  Madison,  follows  climate, 
soil,  and  the  vacancy  to  be  tilled.  The  swarm 
does  not  come  from  the  Southern,  but  from  the 
northern  and  eastern  hives.  The  Potomac  is  the 
grand  highway  of  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  western  country.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  who  thought  the  Potomac 
subject  to  periodical  maladies,  should  consider 
how  much  more  liable  to  that  objection  were  the 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Fisher  Ames  again  urged  the  Susquehanna  as 
nearest  the  centre,  both  of  population  and  terri- 
torv.  Nearest  the  seaboard  was  the  most  con- 
venient  spot.  With  singular  inconsistency,  Mr. 
Ames  argued  further  on  against  the  Potomac, 
that  it  was  exposed  to  danger  by  sea,  since  large 
vessels  could  go  to  Georgetown.  West  of  the 
Ohio,  was  an  almost  immeasurable  wilderness;  it 
was  perfectly  romantic  to  calculate  the  increase 
of  that  part  of  the  country;  probably  it  would  be 
nearly  a  century  before  its  people  would  be  con- 
siderable. xVs  to  the  South,  would  gentlemen 
deny  that  trade  and  manufactures  would  accumu- 
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late  people  in  the  Eastern  States  in  the  proportion 
of  live  to  three  compared  with  the  southern?  The 
southern  climate  and  ne^ro  slavery  are  acknow- 
leclgecl  to  be  unfavorable  to  population.  The  seat 
of  government  on  the  Susquehanna  would  be 
nearly  accessible  by  water  to  all  the  people  on 
the  sea  coast  by  the  Delaware  river  on  the  one 
side  and  Chesapeake  bay  on  the  other. 

It  will  be  seen  how  completely  considerations 
of  transit  by  water  rather  than  land,  were  made 
the  ruling  ones  in  this  debate.  It  also  appears 
how  little  actual  knowledge  had  been  acquired 
of  the  depth  or  navigable  quality  of  the  streams, 
when  the  lower  Susquehanna  was  gravely  talked 
of  as  furnishing  easy  access  to  the  ocean,  and  the 
Kiskeminitas  and  Juniata  were  extolled  as  feasi- 
ble water  ways.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates 
of  the  Potomac,  who  saw  in  the  upper  regions  of 
that  rocky,  shallow  and  tortuous  river,  a  great 
natural  highway  to  the  West,  appear  to  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  undeniable  beauties  of  the 
locations  presented  by  its  banks,  and  its  facile 
navigation  from  tide-water  at  Georgetown  to  the 
ocean,  till  they  made  nothing  of  the  almost  in- 
superable barriers  which  nature  has  planted  in 
the  path  of  making  it  a  means  of  communication 
to  the  Ohio. 

Mr.  Daniel  Carroll,  of  Duddington,  Maryland, 
who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  who 
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was  afterward  one  of  President  Washington's  tliree 
Commissioners  to  lay  out  the  District  of  Columbia, 
gaye  the  Committee  some  facts  respecting  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Potomac.  A  canal  around  the  falls 
was  now  nearly  finished,  and  soon  an  unimpeded 
passage  would  be  allowed  to  the  produce  of  the 
lands  on  its  most  remote  and  western  -branches. 
A  debate  ensued  as  to  whether  the  cessions  offered 
by  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  of  a  seat  of  government,  were 
intended  to  convey  the  soil  as  well  as  the  juris- 
diction. Mr.  Carroll  said  that  a  cession  of  soil 
could  not  have  been  contemplated;  because  the 
State  of  Maryland  had  offered  any  part  of  the 
State,  not  excepting  the  town  of  Baltimore.  If 
Congress  were  disposed  to  fix  there,  he  believed 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  State;  but  he  did 
not  imagine  they  would  agree  to  give  the  govern- 
ment a  property  to  the  whole  town  and  surround- 
ing country.  The  rest  of  the  State  never  contem- 
plated  making  to  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore,  a 
compensation  for  such  an  immense  property. 

Mr.  Lee  moved  to  strike  out  the  east  bank  of 
the  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  substitute 
the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac,  in  Maryland, 
which  was  defeated— ayes  21,  nays  29. 

Mr.  Vining,  having  sacrificed  a  prejudice  by 
giving  a  vote  for  the  Potomac,  would  now  bring 
before  the  House,  the  humble  claim  of  Delaware. 
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He  moved  to  insert  the  borough  of  Wilmington. 

This  was  lost  by  a  still  more  decisive  vote — 19 
to  32. 

Mr.  Boudinot  moved  to  insert  "the  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  not  more  than  eight  miles  from 
the  lower  Falls."     Lost — ayes  4,  noes  46. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  three  Com- 
missioners to  report  the  most  eligible  situation 
on  the  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  agreed 
to,  yeas  28,  nays  21. 

A  proviso  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  one 
that  the  bill  should  not  be  carried  into  effect 
until  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
should  pass  acts  providing  for  removing  the  ob- 
structions in  the  Susquehanna. 

The  bill  then  (September  22d,  1789,)  went  to  the 
Senate,  where  it  was  discussed  three  days,  but 
as  the  Senate  sat  with  closed  doors,  no  records  of 
the  debates  in  that  body  were  preserved  prior  to 
December,  1799.  Here  it  was  moved  to  strike  out 
the  words  "in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania"  from 
the  bill,  so  that  the  place  selected  might  be  on 
the  Maryland  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  if  thought 
proper.  This  was  lost — ayes  8,  noes  10.  A 
motion  to  substitute  the  Potomac  for  the  Susque- 
hanna was  lost,  vote  not  given.  It  was  then 
moved  to  locate  the  permanent  capital  in  a  dis- 
trict of  ten  miles  square  at  Germantown,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  on  the  Delaware,  including  such  part 
of  the  Northern  Liberties  of  Philadelphia  as  were 
not  excepted  by  act  of  cession  of  that  State.  This 
was  Lost  by  a  tie  vote— 9  to  9,  but  Vice -President 
Adams  voting  yea  settled  the  question  in  the 
affirmative.  In  this  vote  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States  were  solid  for  Germantown,  ex- 
cept Maclay,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  voted  against 
it,  while  the  Southern  States  were  solid  against 
it,  except  the  two  Senators  from  Delaware.  A 
proviso  was  adopted  requiring  Pennsylvania  to 
pay  §100,000  toward  the  erection  of  the  public 
buildings  at  Germantown,  and  the  bill  passed 
September  26th,  yeas  10,  nays  7.  The  same  day 
the  House  had  a  discussion  mainly  unfavorable 
to  the  bill.  Mr.  Madison  said  that  the  place  fixed 
(Germantown)  had  never  yet  been  contemplated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  State,  and  that  "the 
eye  of  America  should  be  indulged  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  viewing  it  before  it  be  made  their  fixed 
abode."  Mr.  White  remarked  upon  the  enormous 
price  of  land  near  Philadelphia,  and  the  impru- 
dence of  fixing  the  seat  of  government  there. 
On  the  motion  to  postpone  the  Senate's  amend- 
ment to  next  session,  the  vote  was  ayes  2o,  noes 
29.  The  next  clay,  Roarer  Sherman  argued  in 
favor  of  the  Germantown  site  as  possessing  some 
advantages  over  every  other  situation.  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Maryland,  opposed  it.     The  price  of  land  near 
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Philadelphia,  was  forty  to  fifty  pounds  an  acre. 
Moreover,  an  objection  against  fixing  near  any 
large  city  was  that  the  Federal  town  would  in 
such  case  be  no  more  than  a  suburb.  The  ques- 
tion being  taken,  the  Senate's  amendment  was 
agreed  to — ayes  31,  nays  2-1,  with  a  proviso  con- 
tinuing the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  in  force  within 
the  ceded  district  until  Congress  should  otherwise 
provide.  The  bill  went  back  to  the  Seriate  for 
concurrence  in  this  amendment,  bat  it  being  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  of  the  close  of  the  session,  a 
motion  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  the  next  session  of  Congress  was 
carried.  So  narrowly  did  Pennsylvania  escape 
having  the  Capital  of  the  United  States  as  a 
suburb  to  her  chief  citv, 

At  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  January  4th, 
1790,  still  at  i\rew  York,  several  months  elapsed 
before  the  question  of  the  seat  of  government  was 
reopened. 

Very  engrossing  business  connected  with  the 
revenue,  the  funding  of  the  public  debt,  &c,  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  both  Houses.  On  the  31st 
of  May,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  to 
settle  the  question  where  the  Congress  should  hold 
its  next  session.  Philadelphia  was  proposed  as 
the  proper  place,  as  a  considerable  majority  had 
last  session  decided  for  Germantown  as  the  seat  of 
government.     Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  moved  to 
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meet  in  Baltimore,  as  more  central.  Its  commerce 
was  great,  its  inhabitants  had  raised  a  subscription 
of  between  20,000  and  30,000  pounds  to  erect  suita- 
ble accommodations  for  the  members,  and  the 
Legislature  had  offered  to  cede  to  Congress  ten 
miles  square  of  territory.  Messrs.  Seney  and 
Stone,  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  New 
York,  also  advocated  Baltimore.  Mr.  Gerry 
thought  it  unwise  to  remove  from  New  York, 
where  they  enjoyed  free  accommodations.  Con- 
gress could  not  remove  with  honor  without  re- 
imbursing the  city  the  expense.  Mr.  Thatcher, 
of  Massachusetts,  said  business  of  the  greatest 
consequence  was  before  Congress,  on  which  the 
public  mind  was  very  anxious,  and  it  was  no  time 
to  consider  so  trifling  a  question.  It  was  not  of 
two  paper  dollars  consequence  to  the  United  States 
whether  Congress  sat  at  New  York,  at  Philadel- 
phia, or  on  the  Potomac.  The  question  being 
taken,  New  York  was  defeated,  25  to  35;  Balti- 
more was  lost,  22  to  38,  and  Philadelphia  was 
carried,  38  to  22. 

The  question  as  to  the  permanent  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  renewed  in  the  Senate,  May  31st,  1790, 
by  a  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina, 
fixing  the  place  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac. After  reference  to  a  select  committee  which 
reported  it  favorably,  the  Senate  voted,  June  8th, 
against   the   measure — yeas   9,  nays  15.      It  was 
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then  moved  to  establish  the  capital  at  Baltimore, 
which  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  7  against  17,  both 
the  Maryland  Senators,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton,  and  John  Henry,  of  Easton,  (afterward  Gover- 
nor,) voting  against  it,  as  did  Delaware  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  all  the  Northern  States,  except  a  single 
vote  from  Connecticut,  A  motion  to  go  to  AVil- 
mington  was  next  defeated.  The  matter  then  slept 
for  two  weeks.  On  June  28th,  the  Senate  again 
voted  on  Baltimore,  which  was  lost — yeas  10,  nays 
15,  both  Senators  from  Maryland  voting  as  before, 
in  the  negative.  It  was  then  moved  to  locate  the 
permanent  seat  of  government  "on  the  river  Poto- 
mac, at  some  place  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Eastern  branch  and  Conococheague."  This  was 
passed  by  the  strong  vote  of  16  yeas  to  9  nays, 
the  Southern  Senators  voting  solidly  for  it,  with 
Maclay  and  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania;  Elmer,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  President  was  authorized  to  accept  grants  of 
money  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  necessary, 
buildings:  and  the  sittings  of  Congress,  with  all 
the  officers  of  the  government  were  to  be  removed 
there  in  the  year  1800.  It  was  also  voted,  14  to 
12,  that  Congress  and  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  established  at  Philadelphia  for  the 
ten  years  commencing  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber, 1790.  On  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  the 
vote  stood  14  to  12,  the  site  on  the  Potomac  losing 
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several  votes  from  its  first  majority,  for  reasons 
not  now  known. 

The  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  House,  July  6th, 
1790,  when  it  was  moved  by  Roger  Sherman,  of 
Connecticut,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Burke,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  substitute  Baltimore.  Mr.  White,  of 
Virginia,  said  the  Senate  had  repeatedly  rejected 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Lee  made  a  highly  conciliatory 
speech,  adverting  to  the  necessity  of  cementing 
the  Union,  and  maintaining  the  public  credit. 
He  alluded  particularly  to  the  great  object  of 
funding  the  debts  of  the  United  States;  the  seat 
of  government  will  concentrate  the  public  paper. 
The, decision  of  the  Senate  affords  a  most  favora- 
ble opportunity  to  manifest  that  magnanimity  of 
soul  which  should  embrace  the  best  interest  of 
the  great  whole.  The  States  of  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  contribute 
more  than  one-half  to  the  revenue,  and  which  have 
the  only  rival  claim  to  the  permanent  seat  of 
government,  are  satisfied  with  the  arrangement 
in  the  bill.  As  to  Baltimore,  that  was  as  far 
south  as  the  place  proposed,  besides  being  ex- 
posed by  its  frontier  position  on  the  sea;  he  con- 
sidered that  motion  therefore  calculated  to  destroy 
the  bill,  and  ought  to  be  opposed  by  every  one 
who  was  in  favor  of  a  southern  situation. 

Mr.  Burke  replied,  exculpating  those  who 
favored  Baltimore,  from  all  design  to  defeat  the 
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present  bill.  One  reason  why  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  motion  was,  that  he  preferred  Baltimore 
to  Conococheague.  He  thought  a  populous  city 
better  than  building  a  palace  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  objected  to  the 
place  on  the  Potomac  as  too  remote.  "The  bill 
itself  concedes  that  it  is  not  at  present  a  suitable 
position.  Why  was  a  period  of  ten  years  to 
expire?  The  reason  is  plain;  the  people  would 
not  now  consent  to  have  the  government  dragged 
to  so  remote  a  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
public  buildings  could  not  be  erected  in  the  time 
mentioned.  He  then  stated  the  advantages  of 
Baltimore,  and  said  that  that  place  would  have 
obtained  in  the  Senate,  if  the  Maryland  Senators 
would  have  voted  for  it.  He  hoped  as  no  neces- 
sity existed  for  removing  the  temporary  residence, 
that  Congress  would  sit  down  contented  where 
they  are.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  presented  an 
address  from  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore,  to  the 
Representatives  from  that  State,  proffering  every 
accommodation  to  Congress.  Mr.  Carroll,  of 
Maryland,  had  read  a  memorial  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Georgetown,  on  the  Potomac.  Mr.  Stone, 
of  Maryland,  had  no  election  between  the  town 
of  Baltimore  and  the  Potomac;  yet,  as  a  Mary- 
lander,  he  would,  if  he  saw  a  prospect  of  success, 
vote  for  Baltimore;  but  as  it  respected  the  United 
States,  he  should  vote  for  the  Potomac. 
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Mr.  Seney,  of  Maryland,  thought  this  an  un- 
happy question  to  come  before  the  House  at  this 
time.  The  State  of  Maryland  is  as  much  divided 
as  the  United  States  appeared  to  be;  a  great 
rivalship  exists  between  the  Potomac  and  Sus- 
quehanna rivers;  and  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land had  formerly  given  the  preference  to  the 
Susquehanna.  He  then-  noticed  some  transactions 
of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  which  he  said 
clearly  evinced  their  determination  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Mr.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  observed  that  from 
the  town  of  Baltimore,  there  is  no  water  convey- 
ance to  the  interior  country;  but  from  the  pro- 
posed site  on  the  Potomac,  there  are  two  hundred 
miles  navigation  directly  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.  Nor  is  Baltimore  more  northerly  than 
the  position  contemplated.  A  connexion  with  the 
western  country  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
the  peace  and  union  of  the  United  States,  let  the 
gentlemen  from  the  sea  coast  say  what  they  will. 

Mr.  Madison  would  defy  any  gentleman,  how- 
ever sanguine  he  may  be  with  respect  to  Balti- 
more, to  point  out  any  substantial  advantage  that 
is  not  common  to  the  Potomac;  "and  I  defv  them 
to  disprove  that  there  are  not  several  important 
advantages  belonging  to  the  Potomac,  which  do 
not  appertain  to  Baltimore.  In  point  of  salubrity 
of  air   the    Potomac   is    at   least   equally  favored. 
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In  regard  to  centrality  of  situation,  the  Potomac 
has  undoubtedly  the  advantage.  In  respect  to 
security  from  invasion,  I  aver  the  Potomac  has 
the  advantage  also.  With  regard  to  the  western 
country,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  comparison.  If 
any  argument  could  be  brought  against  it,  it  was 
too  far  to  the  northward.  The  best  evidence  is  the 
travelling  of  the  members;  the  mileage  south  of 
the  Potomac,  is  12,782  miles;  to  the  north  of  it, 
12,422  miles.  In  my  opinion,  we  should  act 
wisely  if  we  accept  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,'  and 
not  consent  to  any  alteration,  lest  it  be  wholly 
defeated  and  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  southern 
position  vanish  forever.  He  religiously  believed 
that  if  Baltimore  was  inserted,  the  bill  would 
never  pass  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Gerry  regretted  that  this  measure  of  a 
permanent  seat  of  government  had  ever  been 
brought  forward,  for  it  was  evident  that  it  had 
a  very  pernicious  influence  on  the  great  business 
of  funding  the  public  debt.  He  said  it  was  highly 
unreasonable  to  fix  the  seat  of  government  where 
nine  States  out  of  thirteen  would  be  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  place.  The  explicit  consent  of  the 
Eastern  States  ought  to  be  obtained  before  they 
are  dragged  still  further  south.  He  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  fixing  the  government  at  Conococheatme. 

CD  CD  O 

Mr.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  said  the  motion 
for  striking  out  the  Potomac  and  inserting  Balti- 
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more,  was  so  reasonable  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceive there  should  he  one  person  opposed  to  it. 
Baltimore  was  as  far  south  as  the  Potomac.  The 
members  would  have  as  far  to  go  to  one  as  the 
other.  What  advantage  could  it  be  to  Congress 
that  there  was  a  river  which  runs  two  hundred 
miles  into  the  country  as  far  as  the  Alleghany 
Mountains?  He  could  conceive  none,  except  it 
may  be  to  send  the  acts  of  Congress  by  water 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  He 
enlarged  upon  the  demerits  of  the  Potomac,  and 
asserted  that  taking  so  southern  a  situation  would 
amount  to  a  disqualification  of  many  of  the  north- 
ern members,  who  would  forego  their  election 
rather  than  attend  the  National  Legislature  on 
that  river. 

The  question  being  taken  to  substitute  Balti- 
more, it  was  lost — 23  to  37.  On  motion  to  insert 
the  Delaware  in  place  of  the  Potomac,  the  yeas 
were  22,  and  the  nays  39.  On  striking  out  and 
inserting  Germantown — yeas  22,  nays  39.  On 
locating  between  the  Potomac  and  Susquehanna — 
yeas  25,  nays  36.  On  a  second  motion  to  insert 
Baltimore — yeas  26,  nays  34;  two  Maryland  mem- 
bers voting  for  it  and  four  against  it.  The  Senate 
bill  for  the  Potomac  was  then  passed  without 
amendment — yeas  32,  nays  29.  An  analysis  of 
the  vote  shows  that  it  was  carried  by  the  solid 
vote  of  the  southern  members,  (except  Seney  and 
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Smith,  of  Maryland,  and  Tucker,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  voted  nay,)  united  to  the  seven  Penn- 
sylvania votes,  and  one  from  New  Jersey.  The 
bill  passed  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  received  the 
signature  of  President  Washington,  July  16th, 
1790. 

North  Carolina  came  into  the  Union  with  her 
five  Congressional  votes,  just  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  settlement  of  a  permanent  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, and  to  decide  the  question  in  favor  of  the 
Potomac.  We  have  seen  that  at  the  first  session 
in  1789,  there  was  a  very  decided  majority  against 
any  site  so  southerly;  that  German  town  had  after- 
ward been  agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  though  by 
very  small  majorities;  that  the  Susquehanna  had 
been  carried  as  the  site  by  a  heavy  majority  in 
the  House;  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  second 
session  in  1790,  Congress  was  too  closely  absorbed 
with  questions  of  revenue  and  public  debt  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  the  Capital  city;  and  that 
finally,  after  long  and  sometimes  acrimonious  de- 
bate, a  site  on  the  Potomac  was  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  two  votes  in  the  Senate  and  three 
votes  in  the  House.  Those  votes,  moreover,  could 
not  have  been  obtained  had  North  Carolina  not 
come  into  the  Union  in  the  meanwhile,  or  had 
Pennsylvania  sided  with  the  northern  vote  as 
against  the  southern  location. 
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Mr.  Jefferson  has  recorded  in  his  Ana,  a  re- 
markable piece  of  private  history  regarding  the 
final  adoption  of  the  Potomac  site  for  the  National 
Capital.  According  to  this  statement,  the  session 
of  1790  was  marked  by  an  obstinate  struggle  over 
Hamilton's  favorite  scheme  of  the  assumption  of 
the  State  debts,  amounting  to  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  This  was  at  first  defeated  in  the  House; 
Hamilton  was  anxious  and  excited;  he  urged 
Jefferson  to  aid  in  securing  its  reconsideration, 
sayinsr  that  the  eastern  or  creditor  States  were 
dissatisfied,  and  threatened  secession  and  dissolu- 
tion if  their  claims  were  not  considered.  Says 
Mr.  Jefferson: 

"I  proposed  to  him  to  dine  with  me  the  next 
day,  and  I  would  invite  another  friend  or  two, 
and  bring  them  into  conference  together,  and  I 
thought  it  impossible  that  reasonable  men,  con- 
sulting together  coolly,  could  fail  by  some  mutual 
sacrifices  of  opinion,  to  form  a  compromise  which 
was  to  save  the  Union.  The  discussion  took  place. 
It  was  finally  agreed,  that  whatever  importance 
had  been  attached  to  the  rejection  of  this  proposi- 
tion, the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  of  concord 
among  the  States,  was  more  important,  and  that 
therefore  it  would  be  better  that  the  vote  of  re- 
jection should  be  rescinded,  to  effect  which  some 
members  should  change  their  votes.  But  it  was 
observed  that  this  pill  would  be  peculiarly  bitter 
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to  the  Southern  States,  and  that  some  concomitant 
measure  should  be  adopted  to  sweeten  it  a  little 
to  them.  There  had  before  been  propositions  to 
fix  the  seat  of  government  either  at  Philadelphia, 
or  at  Georgetown,  on  the  Potomac;  and  it  was 
thought  by  giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years, 
and  to  Georgetown  permanently  afterwards,  this 
might,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  in  some  degree  the 
ferment  which  might  be  excited  by  the  other 
measure  alone.  So  two  of  the  Potomac  members 
(White  and  Lee,  but  White  with  a  revulsion  of 
stomach  almost  convulsive,)  agreed  to  change 
their  votes,  and  Hamilton  undertook  to  carry 
the  other  point.  In  doing  this,  the  influence  he 
had  established  over  the  eastern  members,  with 
the  agency  of  Robert  Morris  with  those  of  the 
Middle  States,  effected  his  side  of  the  engage- 
ment; and  so  the  Assumption  was  passed,  and 
twenty  millions*  of  stock  divided  among  favored 
States,  and  thrown  in  as  a  pabulum  to  the  stock- 
jobbing herd." 

So  far  Mr.  Jefferson;  and  his  statement  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  times. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  this  act  of  Congress, 
adopted  after  so  long  and  serious  a  division  of 
opinion,  fixed  absolutely  no  definite  place  for  the 
site  of  the  capital  city.  It  gave  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  sole  power  to  select  any 
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site  on  the  river  Potomac  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Eastern  Branch  (or  Anacostia)  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Conococheague;  in  other  words,  within  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  five  miles 
(following  the  river  windings)  from  the  present 
site  of  Washington,  to  where  the  Conococheague 
joins  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport,  Washington 
County,  about  seven  miles  from  Ilagerstown, 
Maryland.  Here  was  a  wide  latitude  of  choice 
indeed,  to  be  confided  to  one  man.  It  was  in 
the  power  of  Washington,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  to  have  founded  the  National  Capital 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  fifty  miles  west  of  Baltimore, 
instead  of  at  a  place  forty  miles  south  of  it.  He 
might  even  have  located  it,  at  his  discretion,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Conococheague  itself,  one  hun- 
dred miles  farther  up  the  river  than  the  present 
capital;  and  there  is  a  contemporaneous  letter 
of  Oliver  Wolcott,  which  says:  "In  1800,  we  are 
to  go  to  the  Indian  place  with  the  long  name  on 
the  Potomac." 

Washington,  however,  with  that  consummate 
judgment  which  distinguished  his  career,  fixed 
upon  just  the  one  spot  in  the  entire  range  of 
the  territory  prescribed  by  Congress,  which  com- 
manded the  three-fold  advantages  of  unfailing 
tide -water  navigation,  convenient  access  from 
Baltimore  and  the  other  great  cities  northward, 
and  superb    natural  sites    alike  for  public  build- 
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ings  and  for  the  varied  wants  of  a  populous  city. 
The  "  magnificent  distances "  once  the  theme  of 
so  much  cheap  ridicule,  are  found  not  a  whit  too 
liberal,  now  that  the  capital  has  grown  from  a 
straggling  village  into  a  well-built  and  well-paved 
emporium  for  a  population,  which  though  not 
placing  it  in  the  first  rank  of  cities,  gives  it  at 
least  an  enviable  place  in  the  second  rank. 

Both  Virginia  and  Maryland  took  the  most 
active  and  zealous  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Capital  on  their  borders.  With 
co-terminous  territory  for  nearly  three  hundred 
miles,  separated  by  the  great  natural  boundary 
of  the  Potomac,  these  prosperous  commonwealths 
had  every  motive  to  unite  in  whatever  should 
bring  population  and  wTealth  to  develop  their 
great  natural  advantages,  and  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  With  a  liberality  equal 
to  the  occasion,  Virginia  voted  $120,000  in  money 
as  a  free  gift  to  the  United  States  Government 
to  aid  in  erecting  the  public  buildings,  and  Mary- 
land appropriated  §72,000  to  the  same  object,  a 
sum  which  was  relatively  a  very  large  one  in 
that  clay  of  small  things.  This  not  proving  to 
be  sufficient,  and  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
not  coming  forward  with  appropriations,  as  had 
been  expected,  Washington  was  induced  to  make 
a  personal  appeal  to  the  State  of  Maryland  for 
a  loan.      He  told  Governor  Stone  that  the  Com- 
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mission ers  had  attempted  in  vain  to  borrow  in 
Europe  to  carry  on  the  public  buildings,  and  he 
knew  of  no  place  in  the  United  States  where 
application  could  be  made  with  greater  propriety 
than  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  "  a  State 
where  the  most  anxious  solicitude  is  presumed 
to  be  felt  for  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  that 
city  which  is  intended  for.  the  permanent  seat 
of  government  for  America."  The  appropriation 
was  granted,  and  the  Legislature  accompanied 
the  act  authorizing  the  loan  of  $100,000  with  a 
testimonial  of  their  high  regard  for  the  Presi- 
dent, while  they  were  careful  to  require  the  per- 
sonal security  of  the  Commissioners  (so  low  was 
then  the  credit  of  the  United  States)  in  guarantee 
of  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 

Washington  appointed  as  Commmissioners  for 
surveying  and  laying  out  the  Federal  District 
under  the  Act  of  Congress,  Thomas  Johnson  and 

Daniel  Carroll  of  Maryland  and  Dr.  David  Stuart 
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of*  Virginia.  Under  his  authority  they  marked 
out  the  territory,  which  was  so  located  as  to 
embrace  the  two  towns  of  Alexandria  in  Virginia, 
and  Georgetown  in  Maryland,  together  with  the 
confluence  of  the  Potomac  and  Anacostia,  and 
the  commanding  heights  on  both  banks  of  the 
two  rivers.  These  Commissioners  laid  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  new  District,  April  loth,  1791, 
and  under  Washington's  direction  employed  Major 
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Lonfant,  a  skilled  engineer  from  Paris,  to  lay  out 
a  plot  of  what  they  informed  him  in  a  letter  dated 
September  9th,  1791,  they  had  decided  to  call  "the 
Territory  of  Columbia,"  and  the  Federal  city,  uthe 
City  of  Washington."  The  scheme  of  Lenfant 
adopted  as  its  basis  the  topography  of  Versailles, 
the  seat  of  the  French  government  buildings,  and 
introduced  those  broad  transverse  avenues  inter- 
secting the  streets  of  the  city,  with  numerous  open 
squares,  circles  and  triangular  reservations,  which 
now  form  the  main  features  of  the  plan  of  Wash- 
ington. The  proprietors  of  the  lands  within  the 
city  limits  relinquished  all  title  in  fee  simple  to  the 
President  and  Commissioners,  conditioned  upon 
retaining  for  themselves  an  undivided  half  interest 
with  the  Trustees  in  behalf  of  the  public,  in  all 
the  lots  laid  off  for  sale;  relinquishing  without 
compensation  all  lands  occupied  by  streets  and 
avenues,  and  receiving  twenty-five  pounds  an  acre 
for  all  which  should  be  taken  for  public  build- 
ings or  improvements. 

The  ideas  of  the  founders  of  the  city  proposed  a 
seat  of  government  of  ample  territorial  propor- 
tions, and  provided  for  the  future  wants  of  a 
teeming  population.  Thus,  the  public  streets  and 
avenues  were  all  from  eighty  feet  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  in  width,  the  latter  being  double 
the  width  of  Broadway  in  !STew  York.  There  are 
twenty-one  avenues  and  thirteen  parks  or  squares, 
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besides  numerous  smaller  circles  and  triangular 
reservations,  planted  with  trees.  While  the  super- 
ficial measurement  of  the  city  proper  includes 
G,lll  acres,  not  less  than  3,095  acres  of  this  sur- 
face is  taken  up  by  streets,  avenues,  and  govern- 
ment reservations,  leaving  only  one-half  the  sur- 
face of  the  city,  3,016  acres,  to  private  houses  and 
their  grounds.  There  is  thus  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  land  reserved  from  buildings  in 
Washington,  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  coun- 
try, a  fact  which  secures  permanent  sanitary 
advantages  of  the  utmost  value. 

This  is  no  place  for  a  description  of  a  capital  so 
often  described.  But  it  is  a  notable  fact  in  con- 
nection with  its  history  that  the  felicity  of  the 
site  combined  with  the  rival  pretensions  or  dis- 
advantages of  other  places,  should  have  prevented 
a  removal  of  the  capital  at  seasons  when  that 
chronic  discontent  which  sways  the  temper  of 
many  men  and  nations,  broke  out  against  the 
established  seat  of  government.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  early  Congresses,  amid  the  discomforts 
and  deprivations  which  were  inseparable  from  an 
infant  settlement  in  the  wilderness,  should  have 
wished  that  the  spirit  of  compromise,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  Washington,  the  father  of  his  country, 
had  been  less  potent  in  bringing  the  seat  of  Con- 
gress so  far  from  the  comforts  and  attractions  of 
the   cities   they   had    known.       These   discontents 
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give  an  amusing  and  sometimes  grotesque  color- 
ing to  the  correspondence  and  journals  of  the 
early  members  of  Congress  and  officers  of  the 
government.  Several  abortive  attempts  to  get 
resolutions  passed  for  a  removal  of  the  Capital 
were  made  iu  the  iirst  decade  of  the  century. 
And  in  1815,  after  the  British  army  had  destroyed 
the  Capitol,  the  Executive  mansion,  some  of  the 
public  offices  and  the  Navy  Yard,  the  spirit  of 
opposition  to  rebuilding  at  such  a  place  as  Wash- 
ington became  more  pronounced.  In  point  of 
fact,  not  a  solitary  thing  in  the  city  (or  rather 
village)  had  ever  been  finished,  and  the  crude 
and  comfortless  situation  of  the  public  squares, 
walks  and  streets,  was  paralleled  in  the  half 
finished  condition  of  the  public  buildings.  Some 
were  secretly  glad  that  the  British  had  burned 
the  Capitol,  thus  giving  plausibility  to  the  argu- 
ment for  rebuilding  elsewhere,  without  sacrificing 
the  cost  of  what  had  been,  built.  In  February, 
1815,  occurred  a  long  debate  in  Congress,  very 
imperfectly  reported,  on  a  bill  authorizing  the 
borrowing  of  §500,000  at  six  per  cent,  for  repair- 
ing or  rebuilding  the  Capitol,  the  President's 
house,  and  the  public  -  offices  on  their  present 
sites.  It  was  urged  against  the  measure  that 
Washington  as  a  Capital  city  was  an  entire  fail- 
ure; that  the  public  buildings,  if  rebuilt  here, 
were   subject   to   recapture  or   destruction  by  the 
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enemy  at  any  time;  that  the  interest  and  con- 
venience of  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  gov- 
eminent  required  a  place  at  or  near  some  con- 
siderable city;  that  the  centre  of  territory  as  well 
as  of  population  demanded  a  location  elsewhere; 
that  this  was  no  season,  while  the  country  was  still 
in  the  midst  of  a  costly  war,  to  devote  half  a  mill- 
ion to  public  buildings;  and  that  even  if  it  were 
deemed  best  to  retain  the  Capital  at  "Washington, 
it  was  absolutely  needful  to  concentrate  the  public 
buildings  toward  the  western  part  of  the  place,  as 
near  as  possible  to  Georgetown,  rather  than  re- 
build them  on  the  existing  distant  and  highly 
inconvenient   sites. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged  with  great  force 
that  to  talk  of  removing  the  Capital  then,  was 
untimely  and  pusillanimous;  that  Congress  would 
never  recover  from  the  odium  of  having  run  away 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  taking  their  Capital 
with  them;  that  the  site  of  the  Federal  city  had 
been  determined  on  after  full  deliberation  by  the 
founders  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  im- 
mediate care  of  Washington;  that  it  combined 
great  natural  advantages  with  remoteness  from 
the  disturbing  influences  of  a  populous  city;  that 
to  suiter  a  single  day's  invasion  and  vandalism 
of  an  enemy,  at  the  National  Capital,  to  break 
up  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  too  pitiful  a  spectacle  to  present  to  the 
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eyes  of  the  world;  that  to  rebuild  the  public 
edifices  on  the  old  sites  would  save  at  least  one- 
half  the  expense,  because  the  old  walls  could  be 
largely  used;  that  to  remove  the  Capital  would 
be  grossly  unjust  to  the  people  of  the  District, 
some  of  whom  had  given  their  lands,  and  others 
had  invested  their  property  here  on  the  faith  of 
the  permanent  residence  of  the  government,  and 
they  would  now  have  just  claims  to  indemnifica- 
tion to  a  heavy  amount;  that  it  would  be  equally 
unfair  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  States 
had  given  nearly  $200,000  to  help  erect  the  gov- 
ernment buildings;  that  the  continual  agitation 
of  the  question  of  removal,  of  retrocession,  etc., 
was  the  sole  cause  why  the  city  of  Washington 
had  not  grown  in  proportion  to  the  other  places 
on,  the  continent;  and  that  no  prudent  man  could 
be  expected  to  risk  his  fortune  in  a  place  that 
was  every  year  threatened  with  destruction  by 
the  very  power  which  ought  to  foster  and  pro- 
tect it. 

The  result  of  this  full  discussion  was  the  triumph 
of  the  conservative  influence  which  favored  the  re- 
tention of  the  Capital  at  Washington.  The  bill 
appropriating  §o00,000was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  fifteen  in  the  House,  and  by  a  small  vote  in  the 
Senate;  and  though  the  struggle  was  more  than 
once  renewed  on  occasion  of  after  demands  for 
building  purposes,  the  Capital  movers  won  no 
victory. 
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When  the  project  for  ceding  back  to  Virginia, 
the  town  of  Alexandria,  and  the  lands  of  the  Dis- 
trict lying  west  of  the  Potomac,  was  brought  for- 
ward in  1846,  the  matter  of  removal  was  again  dis- 
cussed. The  motives  of  the  people  of  Alexandria 
for  desiring  to  be  relegated  to  a  union  with  Vir- 
ginia  were  odious  enough.  In  the  half  century 
of  their  attachment  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  sanguine  hopes  which  a  former  generation 
had  built  upon  the  fostering  hand  of  the  National 
Government  had  not  been  realized.  Congress  had 
done  little  or  nothing  for  the  improvement  of  that 
side  of  the  river.  Washington  had  grown  from 
a  little  settlement  of  500  souls  to  a  population  of 
nearly  40,000;  but  Alexandria  had  not  shared 
this  rapid  increase,  and  found  her  commerce,  in- 
stead of  the  vast  extension  which  had  been  pre- 
dicted, growing  even  smaller  year  by  year.  Her 
people,  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
in  Virginia,  had  acquired  no  rights  under  the 
United  States:  on  the  contrary,  they  were  de- 
prived even  of  the  privilege  of  voting  for  Presi- 
dent or  Congress,  while  at  the  same  time  without 
a  voice  in  any  of  the  laws  that  governed  them. 
In  the  forcible  language  of  one  of  their  spokes- 
men, they  were  "political  orphans,  who  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  legitimate  parents,  and  were 
uncared  for  by  the  parents  who  had  adopted 
them."       Mr.    Reverdy    Johnson    said    that    the 
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people  of  Alexandria  complained  of  having  been 
neglected  by  Congress,  and  they  had  probably 
good  reason,  since  it  was  natural  that  Congress 
should  be  more  favorable  to  that  part  of  the 
District  which  was  the  immediate  scene  of  its 
labors. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  replying  to  the  constitutional -ob- 
jection to  retrocession,  that  it  proposed  to  cede  a 
part  of  the  permanent  seat  of  the  government, 
said  the  Act  of  Congress  so  providing  possessed 
no  perpetuity  of  obligation,  but  was  repealable. 
Besides,  the  giving  up  of  a  strip  of  land  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  could  in  no  manner  affect 
the  permanency  of  the  seat  of  government  in  what 
remained.  Here  the  government  had  been  wisely 
located,  and  here  in  his  opinion  it  would  continue, 
so  long  as  the  institutions  of  the  Republic  endured. 

Mr.  William  Allen,  of  Ohio,  said  he  was  for 
establishing  the  seat  of  government  to  the  west- 
ward, near  the  centre  of  the  country.  Its  location 
near  the  seaboard  and  the  chief  commercial  cities 
gave  to  the  commercial  interest  a  preponderating 
influence  over  legislation.  There  were  no  lobbies 
from  the  farmers  of  the  west,  but  the  committees 
of  Congress  were  overrun  with  tariff  lobbyists  and 
Wall  street  lobbyists.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people — four-fifths  of  them — lived  on  the  soil,  and 
it  was  in  their  centre  that  the  scat  of  government 
should  be  located. 
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Mr.  Calhoun  replied  that  at  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Convention,  a  body  composed  of  six  hun- 
dred members,  representing  almost  exclusively  the 
interests  of  those  who  lived  on  the  soil,  a  resolu- 
tion was  offered  recommending  a  change  in  the 
seat  of  the  General  Government.  A  most  extra- 
ordinary sensation  was  produced,  and  when  the 
resolution  was  submitted,  there  was  one  loud- 
toned,  overwhelming  Xo  !  opposed  to  the  solitary 
voice  of  the  mover. 

The  retrocession  was  carried  by  a  large  majority 

in  both  branches  of  Congress.      It  submitted  the 

< — 

question  to  a  vote  of  the  people  concerned,  and  the 
reunion  with  Virginia  was  ratified  by  a  vote  closely 
approximating  unanimity. 

Of  the  chances  and  changes  which  have  come 
to  Washington  during  and  since  the  civil  war 
period;  of  the  career  of  its  short-lived,  but  preter- 
naturally  active  territorial  government  and  Board 
of  Public  Works;  of  the  sudden  transformation 
of  the  city  since  1871,  with  a  vigor  and  complete- 
ness almost  without  parallel  in  municipal  annals, 
from  a  rude,  unpaved,  marshy,  uncomfortable  and 
repulsive  town,  to  a  city  of  magnificently  improved 
smooth  streets  and  avenues;  of  the  great  debt 
piled  up  in  the  process,  with  the  incidental  costly 
blunders,  extravagance  and  waste;  of  the  final 
adjustment   by  Congress  of  the.  share  which   the 
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general  government  is  to  bear  in  the  future  care 
and  improvement  of  the  city,  at  one-half  of  the 

total  expenditure;  in  short,  of  that  marvellous 
renovation  which  lias  made  Washington  a  new 
city,  almost  unrecognizable  by  those  who  have 
not  seen  it  since  the  days  before  the  war — this 
is  no  place  to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
this  seat  of  the  political  union  of  a  great  nation, 
founded  by  the  illustrious  Washington  whose 
name  it  bears,  "the  only  child  of  the  Union," 
— as  Senator  Southard  styled  it  forty  years 
ago — has  reached  a  point  where  it  presents  itself 
as  fullv  worthy  of  its  parentage.  With  its  un- 
surpassed  natural  advantages,  its  sightly  and 
beautiful  location,  its  genial  climate,  its  suburban 
scenery  and  attractions,  its  magnificent  public 
buildings,  its  fine  broad  avenues  and  pleasantly 
shaded  streets,  its  free  gallery  of  art,  its  noble 
libraries  and  extensive  museum  of  science,  its 
national  observatory  whose  telescope  has  added 
new  stars  and  satellites  to  the  sky,  its  men  of 
learning  devoted  to  every  Held  of  research,  and 
its  rapidly  growing  wealth  and  population,  Wash- 
ington has  outlasted  the  possibility  of  decadence. 
As  the  seat  of  so  many  notable  events  in  our 
political  history,  the  forum  of  debate  where  the 
great  questions  of  constitutional  law  and  national 
welfare  have  been  decided,  the  place  of  the  graves 
of  many  illustrious  dead,  the  repository  of  the 
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records  of  a  government  which,  though  scarcely 
a  century  old,  is  rich  in  national  archives,  the 
Capital  presents  a  perennial  attraction  to  Ameri- 
can citizens.  While  overshadowed  bv  Baltimore 
and  other  cities  in  commerce,  manufactures,  ship- 
ping and  population,  it  has  yet  enough  of  interest 
without  these  advantages,  The  time  will  soon 
come,  if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when  the  most 
infatuated  of  Capital  movers  will  look  upon  the 
task  of  tearing  down  Washington  with  dismay.  Of 
the  nine  millions  of  American  pilgrims  who  visited 
the  great  World's  Fair  and  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion, at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion made  the  pilgrimage  to  Washington.  As 
they  walked  through  the  noble  marble  corridors 
of  the  Capitol,  and  from  the  dome  or  the  porticos 
gazed  across  the  broad  Potomac,  or  followed  the 
outlines  of  the  great  city  spreading  wide  up  to 
the  very  edges  of  its  amphitheatre  of  hills,  a 
genuine  feeling  of  pride  animated  almost  every 
heart.  They  returned  to  their  homes,  elevated 
with  the  experience,  with  a  new  and  more  fervent 
sentiment  of  loyalty  to  our  common  country,  and 
breathing  for  the  great  Republic  a  prayer  that  it 
may  last  forever. 
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PEEFACE. 


The  investigation,  of  which  the  following  paper  is  the 
result,  was  commenced  under  the  decided  bias  toward  the 
opinion  that  Cecil  Calver>;  had  prosecuted  his  enterprise  of 
colonization  actuated  solely  by  material  motives,  and  that 
the  Act  concerniug  Religion  was,  in  fact,  only  the  echo  of 
the  liberal  sentiments  of  the  Separatist  or  Independent  sec- 
tion of  the  Puritan  sect  in  England. 

The  records  have  forced  me  to  the  conclusions  herein  set 
forth. 

It  is  possible  that  newly  discovered  evidence,  hereafter 
attained,  may  require  some  modification  of  them.  I  do  not 
consider  that  probable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  think  it  will 
strengthen  them.  Materials  for  fuller  information  exist  and 
are  within  reach. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  undertaken  the  publication  of 
our  Archives,  which  are  voluminous,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  as  a  Record  Commission. 
The  papers  in  the  British  State  Paper  office  are  becoming 
accessible  through  the  Calendar,  now  being  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  the  British  Record  Commission,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  a  great  mass  of  historical  material  will  be  open  to  the 
student. 

The  Maryland  Historical  Society  has  a  Calendar  of  Mary- 
land Papers  in  the  State  Paper  office  at  London,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Peabody. 
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It  also  has  a  Calendar  of  Maryland  Archives  prepared  by 
the  Rev.  Ethan  Allen  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alexander, 
containing  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  six  thousand  manu- 
script pages  of  our  Records. 

But  besides  these  sources  of  information,  there  is  an 
immense  mass  of  material,  valuable  and  interesting,  which 
has  never  been  available  to  Maryland  historians,  or  students 
of  Maryland  History. 

The  Archives  of  the  Society  x>f  Jesus,  and  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  at  Rome,  of 
the  Province  of  the  Society  in  England,  at  Stony  hurst,  of  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  of  the  Bishopric  of  London 
and  of  Zion  College,  contain  invaluable  information,  as  do 
the  papers  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  autumn  of  1839,  Or.  Alexander  saw  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  British  Museum,  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  two  considerable  chests  marked  "Calvert 
Papers/'  In  1861,  when  lie  instituted  search  for  them  and 
their  contents,  they  had  disappeared.  The  custodians  of  the 
Museum  had,  in  the  meantime,  changed,  and  those  then  in 
charge  supposed  that  they  must  have  been  sent  there  for  sale, 
and  being  refused,  were  taken  away.  So  we  have  lost  trace 
of  them. 

But  they  must  still  exist,  in  private  hands,  or  in  some 
public  collection. 

An  intelligent  and  energetic  inquiry  would  recover  them. 

All  these  materials  for  pur  history  ought  to  be  collected 
and  published. 

The  State  might  well  charge  itself  with  this  duty.  But  it 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  some  Marylander  of  wealth  and 
culture  will  come  forward,  and  entitle  himself  to  the  thanks 
of  this  and  future  generations,  by  instituting  measures   by 
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which  all  of  the  valuable  material  above  indicated  may  be 
recovered,  collected  and  given  to  the  public. 

Such. an  undertaking  is  worthy  the  ambition  of  those  who, 
in  this  age,  as  patrons  of  culture  and  of  art,  succeed  those 
merchant  princes  who  led  the  Italian  Republics  in  the  re- 
naissance of  literature,  science  and  thought. 

The  paper  herewith  submitted,  prepared  for  and  partly 
read  before  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  has  been  pre- 
pared and  revised  under  the  constant  pressure  of  professional 
engagements,  and  hence  its  many  imperfections. 

But  it  is  an  honest  effort  to  contribute  something  toward 
the  illustration  of  the  early  history  of  my  native  State,  a 
history  which  the  impartial  observer  accepts  as  an  epoch  in 
the  development  of  civilization,  and  is  the  glorious  heritage 
of  every  Marylander. 


THE 


Foundation  of  Maryland 


AND   THE   ORIGIN   OF   THE 


ACT  CONCERNING  RELIGION 

OF 

April  21,  1649. 


THREE  theories  are  advanced  to  account  for 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Religious 
Liberty  in  the  Foundation  of  Maryland. 
First.  That  Lord  Baltimore,  having  acquired  a 
principality,  in  order  to  develop  it  by  speedy  set- 
tlement, and  promote  his  fortune,  proclaimed  and 
promised  the  largest  liberality  in  grants  of  land 
and  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  who  would  emi- 
grate to  and  colonize  his  new   possessions. 

"  Lord  Baltimore,   as  far  as  we  can   see,   went 
into  the  task  of  colonization   as   a  great  English 
landed  proprietor  of  the  better    sort   administers 
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his  estates,  conscientiously,  and  with  a  clue  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  persons  on  his  territory, 
but  without  any  special  sense  of  responsibility 
towards  the  community."1 

"  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of 
religious  toleration  in  Maryland  at  the  very  out- 
set, and  there  were  two  very  good  reasons  for 
its  existence.  The  all  powerful  Lord  Proprietary 
and  the  principal  men  in  Maryland  were  Catho- 
lics, and  Catholicism  was  oppressed  and  hated  in 
England.  To  oppress  Catholics  would  have  been 
gross  folly  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  colo- 
nists, and  to  oppress  Protestants  would  have 
been  ruin  to  the  proprietary.  Religious  tolera- 
tion in  Maryland  must  be  attributed  solely  to 
the  very  common-place  law  of  self  interest ;  and 
that  this  theory  is  the  correct  one,  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  Colony  amply  proves."  2 

Second.  The  Puritan  theory  that  the  Protest- 
ants having  the  numerical  preponderance  in  the 
Colony  in  1049,  proclaimed  freedom  of  consci- 
ence as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  new  com- 
monwealth, being  moved  thereto  by  a  profound 
conviction  of  its  justice  and  the  example  of  the 
Puritans  in  England, 


1  Doyle's  English  Colonies  in  America,  London,  1882,  p.  276. 

2  Lodge's  History  of  the   English  Colonies  in   America,  New  York, 
1882,  p.  97. 


"  It  was  in  1619  that  the  Maryland  Act  of 
Toleration  was  passed,  which,  however,  prescribed 
the  punishment  of  death  for  any  one  who  denied 
the  Trinity.  Of  the  small  legislative  body  which 
passed  it,  two-thirds  appear  to  have  been  Pro- 
testant, the  recorded  numbers  being  sixteen  and 
eight  respectively. 

uThe  Colony  was  open  to  the  immigration  of 
Puritans  and  all  Protestants,  and  any  perma- 
nent and  successful  oppression  by  a  handful  of 
Roman  Catholics  was  altogether  impossible.  But 
the  Colonial.  Act  seems  to  have  been  an  echo  of 
the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  home,  on 
the  27th  of  October,  1645,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Summer  Islands,  and  such  others  as  shall 
join  themselves  to  them,  '  shall,  without  any 
molestation  or  trouble,  have  and  enjoy  the  lib- 
erty of  their  consciences  in  matters  of  God's  wor- 
ship ;  and  of  a  British  ordinance  of  1647.'  "  x 

Third.  The  Roman  Catholic  theory  that  Lord 
Baltimore,  being  a  devout  -Catholic,  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  provide  a  refuge  for  his  oppressed 
co-religionists,  founded  a  Catholic  Colony,  com- 
posed in  the  main  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  by 
his  own  authority,  with  their  co-operation  and 
sympathy,  and  through  the  promptings  and  teach- 


l  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  Lis  "  Preface  to  Rome  and  the  Ne\ve=t  Fashions 
in  Religion,"  p.  8. 
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ings  of  his  Church,  adopted  and  proclaimed  the 
Law  of  Religious  Liberty  to  all  Christians  of 
every  creed  and  sect  whatsoever,  as  the  funda- 
mental institution  of  the  new  State. 

"Such  was  the  Commonwealth  founded  by  a 
Catholic,  upon  the  broad  moral  law  I  have  here 
laid  down  —  that  faith  is  an  act  of  the  will,  and 
that  to  force  men  to  profess  what  they  do  not 
believe  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  that 
to  generate  faith  by  force  is  morally  impos- 
sible." x 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Province 
of  Maryland  from  1635  to  1660;  of  those  of  the 
English  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which 
were  partly  given  to  the  public  in  the  "  Records  of 
the  English  Province,"  edited  and  published  in 
London,  in  1878,  by  Henry  Foley,  S.  J. ;  of  some 
original  manuscripts  in  the  Records  of  Stoney- 
hurst ;  of  the  historical  papers  printed  in  "  The 
Woodstock  Letters,"  2  and  of  the  latest  investi- 
gations of  this  subject  by  Bancroft,  Lodge  and 
Doyle,  proves  that  each  of  these  theories  is  erro- 
neous, and  that  while  each  contains  some  ingre- 
dients of  truth,  neither  one  sets  forth  the  real 
causes  which  developed   the  early  institutions  of 


1  Cardinal  Manning  in  "The  Vatican   Decrees  in  their  bearing  on 
Civil  Allegiance,"  p.  88. 

Clark's  M  Gladstone  and  Maryland  Toleration,"  p.  4. 

2  See  Appendix  A. 
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Maryland.  The  facts  and  circumstances  surround- 
ing and  accompanying  the  foundation  of  Mary- 
land, demonstrate,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that 
Cecil  Ccilvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  determined 
to  devote  his  fortune  and  his  life  to  founding  a 
State  in  America,  over  which  he  and  his  pos- 
terity should  preside,  based  upon  the  institutions 
of  English  liberty,  and  where  all  the  guaran- 
tees and  safeguards  by  which  it  had  been  secured 
and  protected,  from  before  Magna  Charta  until 
his  time,  should  be  enjoyed,  and  where  they 
should  be  forever  preserved.  His  object  was  not 
only  to  secure  a  refuge  for  persecuted  Roman 
Catholics,  hounded  from  every  hundred  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  where  they  might  enjoy  their 
religion  in*  peace,  but  the  larger  and  nobler  one, 
that  a  great  State  should  grow  up,  where  the 
rights,  franchises  and  liberties  of  Englishmen, 
freedom  of  person,  security  of  property,  and  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  the  right  to  habeas  corpus  and 
trial  by  jury,  to  be  taxed  only  by  themselves, 
and  to  be  unmolested  in  their  homes  and  their 
families,  should  be  secured  and  guaranteed  to  all 
its  people  forever. 

Under  the  ancient  institutions  of  England,  be- 
ginning in  the  Germanic  fatherland,  developed 
and  strengthened  by  generations  of  freemen,  for- 
tified and  defended  bv  aires  of  armed  assertion 
and  forcible  maintainance,  everv  man's  house  was 
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his  castle,  every  man's  person  was  sacred,  every 
man's  rights  were  his  own.  These  institutions 
had  been  transplanted  from  the  forests  of  Ger- 
mania  and  the  country  of  the  English,  to  the 
Island  in  the  Xorth  Sea,  and  had  been  deeply 
rooted  and  flourished  there.  They  had  always 
been  protected  by  trial  by  jury.  When  attacked 
or  temporarily  overthrown,  they  had  been  guar- 
anteed and  fortified  by  habeas  corpus,  and  when 
the  power  to  make  laws  for  all  the  people, 
belonging  of  right  to  the  Germanic  host,  then 
descending  to  the  folkmote,  had  been  usurped  by 
king  or  baron,  the  free  spirit  of  a  free  people 
had  secured  and  asserted  them  in  a  Parliament, 
which  representing  them  and  executing  their  will, 
had  alone  the  right  to  lay  taxes  or  grant  aids  or 
subsidies,  or  to  appropriate  any  j)ortion  of  the 
private  property  to  the  public  use.  For  the  great 
charter  was  the  assertion  of  recovered  rights,  not 
the  claim  of  new  ones.  In  the  thirty  years  just 
preceding  the  grant  of  the  Charter  of  Maryland, 
all  these  institutions  of  England  had  been  the 
subject  of  universal  and  bitter  discussion.  The 
Petition  of  Right,  asserting  them,  passed  in  1628, 
five  years  before  the  date  of  the  charter. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  were  denied  the 
most  elementary  franchises  of  Englishmen.  The 
rights  of  trial  by  jury  and  habeas  corpus  were 
becoming  doubtful.     Power  to  levy  taxes  without 
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the  vote  of  Parliament  was  being  claimed.  A 
majority  of  the  people  dissenting  from  the  State 
Religion,  part  adhering  to  the  old,  part  profess- 
ing an  advanced  form  of  the  new,  were  oppressed 
and  harried,  lined  and  imprisoned,  and  denied 
every  right  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Charter  and 
re-asserted  in   the  Petition  of  Ri^ht. 

The  oppressed  always  appeal  to  the  rule  of 
right  as  against  the  rule  of  power— the  minority 
always  plead  the  protection  of  constitutions — and 
Puritan  and  Roman  Catholic,  in  England  at  that 
time,  claimed,  asserted  or  relied  on  those  ancient 

institutions   of  libertv  which  their  ancestors  had 

%j 

brought  with  them  to  England,  and  had  guarded 
so  jealously  ever  since. 

The  ricjlit  of  conscience  is  but  the  looical  con- 
sequence  -of  the  right  of  person  or  the  right  of 
property.  If  a  man  cannot  be  constrained  of 
the  liberty  of  his  person  or  of  the  free  use  of 
his  own  property,  it  follows,  by  irresistible  logic, 
that  he  must  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  his 
thoughts,  which  are  intangible,  and  which  can- 
not  be    affected    or   controlled   by   human   law. 

Therefore  it  was  that  idea  of  Religious  Lib- 
erty  grew  up  with  both  Puritan  and  Roman 
Catholic,  as  the  absolutely  necessary  consequence 
of  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights,  franchises  and 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  which  were  their  birth- 
right.     Thus  it   was   that   the   principle   of  free- 
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clom  of  conscience,  as  a  perfect  concrete  polity, 
grew  up  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Baltimore.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  the  Utopia,  had  distinctly  fore- 
shadowed it  as  the  controlling  influence  in  an 
ideal  State.  The  facts  prove  that  Cecil  Calvert 
was  deeply  imbued  with  a  love  and  veneration 
for  the  free  institutions  of  England,  and  a  con- 
viction of  the  wisdom,  justice  and  expediency  of 
the  guarantees  which  had  protected  them  in  all 
the  struggles  of  the  English  people. 

He  knew  from  experience,  as  he  understood 
by  reason,  that  neither  liberty  nor  its  safeguards 
could  be  enjoyed  while  men  were  constrained  in 
their  religious  convictions,  and  he  adopted  the 
principle  of  Religious  Liberty,  as  covered  by 
and  included  in  the  guarantees  of  the  Great 
Charter,  not  that  there  could  be  liberty  of  con- 
science without  security  of  person  and  property, 
but  that  there  could  be  no  security  of  person 
and  property  without  liberty  of  conscience. 

His  devotion  to  the  institutions  of  English  lib- 
erty  were  consistent  with  his  fidelity  to  the  dog- 
mas and  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Just  a  century  before,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  had  proved  his  loyalty  to  free 
institutions  and   to   the  Church  alike. 

Under  his  lead  the  Commons  had  protested 
against  the  legislation  of  the  clergy  in  convo- 
cation,  without  the  King's  assent   or   that   of  his 
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subjects,  and  .reform  in  the  Clmrcli  was   pressed 
by  the  Chancellor.     He   resisted   the  pretensions 
of  the  Church  to   extend   the  jurisdiction    of  the 
canon   law    by   convocation,   whereby    laws    were 
made  by  priests  alone  and  not  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  and  whereby  causes,   matri- 
monial and  testamentary,  were  swept  within  -the 
circle  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  trial  by  jury 
was  in  many  cases  denied  in  questions   of  right. 
But  while   he    urged   reform   in    the   relations   of 
the    Church  to   the  State,  "his   love  for  freedom, 
his  revolt  against  the   growing  autocracy  of  the 
Crown,    the    very    height    and    grandeur    of    his 
own    spiritual  convictions,   all   bent  him  to  with- 
stand  a   system  which   would  concentrate  in  the 
King  all  the  power  of  Church  and  State,  would 
leave   him  without  check   and   would   make   him 
-arbiter    of    the    religious    faith    of   his    subjects. 
....    The  later  revolt    of  the  Puritans   against 
the   King   worship,    which    Cromwell   established, 
proved  the  justice  of  the  prevision  which  forced 
More,  in  the  spring  of  1532,    to    resign  the  post 

of  Chancellor By  the  Act  of  Supremacy  of 

1534,  authority  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical  was 
vested  solely  in  the  Crown.  The  supreme  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  passed  to  the  Chancellor, 
who  already  exercised  the  supreme  civil  juris- 
diction  More  believed  that   the   sacrifice 

of  liberty   and  justice   was    too    dear   a   price   to 
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pay  for  even  religious  reform Triumph- 
ant in  all  else,  the  monarchy  was  to  find  its 
power  stop  short  at  the  conscience  of  man.  The 
great  battle  of  spiritual  freedom,  the  battle  of 
Protestant  against  Mary,  of  the  Catholic  against 
Elizabeth,  of  the  Puritans  against  Charles,  of  the 
Indepednents  against  Presbyterians,  began  the 
moment  that  More  refused  to  bend,  or  deny 
his  convictions  at  the  King's  bidding.  He  refused 
to  take  the  oath  that  the  marriage  of  Catherine 
was  against  Scripture  and  invalid  from  the  begin- 
ning." 1 

So  Sir  Thomas  More  had  been  steadfast  in 
his  maintainance  of  all  the  liberties  of  English- 
men, while  he  had  sealed  with  his  blood  his 
loyalty  to  his  faith  and  had  denied  by  his  death 
the  right  or  power  of  King  or  Parliament  to 
compel  the  conscience  of  man. 

Henry  More,  the  great-grandson  of  the  great 
Chancellor,  was  high  in  authority  in  the  Society 
of  Jesus  during  the  most  eventful  years  of  Lord 
Baltimore's  struggles,  and  what  influence  the 
martyrdom  of  his  ancestor  for  freedom  of  con- 
science had  on  him,  how  the  Chancellor's  theo- 
ries of  government,  as  shown  by  his  thinly  veiled 
allegory  of  the  Utopia,  were  accepted  by  him, 
we  have  no   means    of  knowing.      We   do   know 

1  2  Green's  History  of  the  English  People,  148-1G5. 
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that  he  was  in  constant  communication  with  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  we  have  further  proof  that  the 
hitter's  efforts,  from  the  beginning,  were  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  new  Commonwealth  securely 
and  deeply  upon  the  ancient  institutions,  not  of 
feudal   England,   but  of  free   England. 

Instead  then  of  the  foundations  of  Mary- 
land having  been  laid  on  a  policy  of  coloni- 
zation and  material  development,  or  as  the  con- 
sequence of  religious  movement  in  England,  or 
as  the  result  of  the  teachings  and  practices  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  light  now  shed 
upon  the  contemporaneous  actors,  their  motives 
and  their  acts,  enable  us  to  see  that  Lord  Balti- 
more, from  the  very  initiation  of  his  enterprize, 
deliberately,  maturely,  and  wisely,  upon  consulta- 
tion and  advice,  determined  to  devote  his  life 
and  fortune  to  the  work  of  founding  a  free  Eng- 
lish State,  with  its  institutions  deeply  planted 
upon  the  ancient  customs,  rights  and  safeguards 
of  free  Englishmen,  and  which  should  be  a  sanc- 
tuary for  all  Christian  people  forever. 

This  purpose,  wisely  conceived,  maturely  con- 
sidered and  bravely  persisted  in,  through  all 
obstacles,  explains  everything  that  has  hereto- 
fore appeared  ambiguous  in  the  career  of  Lord 
Baltimore. 

It  explains  his  sympathy  at  first  with  the  royal 
cause  in  the  civil  war,  and  his  speedy  withdrawal 
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from  it,  and  his  communications  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders,  and  it  makes  intelligible  the 
apparent  changes  in  his  policy  in  his  attitude 
towards  his  colony,  when  he  first  claimed  the 
right  to  initiate  laws  and  then  abandoned  it,  and 
then  reasserted  it. 

.  It  gives  us  to  understand  why  he  persisted  in 
his  efforts  to  have  the  General  Assembly  adopt 
the  codes  which,  on  two  several  occasions,  he 
prepared  and  sent  out  for  its  consideration,  and 
it  explains  the  reason  why  he  changed  the  offi- 
cers of  his  government,  the  commissions  of  his 
officers,  their  official  oaths  and  the  conditions  of 
plantation,  upon  which  lands  could  be  acquired. 
.  The  struggle  between  the  Catholic  power  of 
Spain  and  Queen  Elizabeth  had  demonstrated 
the  loyalty  of  the  English  Catholics,  who  were 
among  the  first  to  take  arms  and  the  most  zeal- 
ous in  support  of  her  throne.  The  result  had 
been  to  kindle  a  flame  of  patriotic  devotion  to 
England  in  the  hearts  of  all  her  people,  and  no 
portion  of  them  were  more  devoted  to  her  insti- 
tutions than  the  Roman  Catholic  nobles  and  com- 
mons. 

The  struggle  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Par- 
liament,  from  1625  to  1629,  had  resulted  in  the 
abeyance  of  Parliamentary  Institutions  in  Eng- 
land. The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Star  Cham- 
ber in  the  case  of  John  Hampden  and  the  ship- 
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money,  in  1638,  had  settled  the  law  that  taxes 
could  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  people, 
and  the  lives,  liberties  and  property  of  all  Eng- 
lishmen were  at  the  disposal  of  an  absolute  kino-. 
Free  institutions  in.  France  and  Spain  had  before 
then  succumbed  to  the  power  of  the  monarchy, 
and  men  o-enerallv  believed  that  thev  had  ceased 
to  exist  in  England.-  The  fury  of  religious 
bigotry  persecuted  Puritan  and  Ilomari  Catholic 
alike,  and  the  only  hope  and  refuge  of  both 
wras  the  ancient  right  of  Englishmen  prior  to  and 
under  the  Great  Charter  and  the  ancient  institu- 
tions of  their  native  land.  Great  multitudes  pre- 
pared to  transfer  themselves  to  America.  Lord 
Warwick  acquired  the  Connecticut  Yalley.  Lord 
Say  and  Sole  and  Lord  Brook  arranged  to  emi- 
grate, and  John  Hampden  bought  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  Xarrasmnsett  Bav. 

It  seemed  as  if  England  was  no  longer  a  place 
where  men  could  be  free,  and  while  the  Protes- 
tants were  thus  preparing  to  seek  new  homes  for 
themselves  in  the  wilderness,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, impelled  by  the  same  necessity  and  driven 
by  even  more  cruel  laws,  began  to  concert  among 
themselves  measures  by  which  a  sanctuary  for 
their  religion  and  their  liberties  could  be  pro- 
vided on  the  same  continent  where  so  many 
other  Englishmen  were  finding  refuse. 

Among  their  leaders,  lay  and  ecclesiastical, 
measures  began  to  be  concerted.     James   I.  had, 
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in  1623,  granted  to  Sir  George  Calvert  the  char- 
ter of  Avalon,  for  a  settlement  in  Newfoundland. 
Avalon  was  the  name  of  the  ancient  district  in 
Somersetshire,  where,  according  to  the  legend,  St. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  landed  and  first  planted 
the  Christian  faith  in  Britain. 

Calvert  made  voyages  to  Newfoundland,  and 
attempted  a  settlement;  with  him  were  sent  three 
Jesuit  priests.  But  the  rigor  of  the  climate 
forced  him  to  abandon  his  undertaking,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1629-30,  with  his  whole  colony, 
he  sailed  south  in  search  of  a  more  genial  clime. 
On  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  he  was  refused  per- 
mission to  remain,  because  he  declined  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy  and  abjuration.  He  left 
his  wife  there  and  returned  to  England,  and  then 
began  again  the  effort  of  the  English  Roman 
Catholics  to  provide  for  themselves  a  place  where 
they  could  enjoy  peace  and  liberty. 

In  February,  1630,  Baltimore,  with  Lord 
Arundel  of  W  ardour,  applied  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  a  grant  of  land  south  of  the  James 
river,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Province  of 
Carolana,  "to  be  peopled  and  planted  by  them, 
with  permission  to  erect  Courts."  * 

Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  first  Baron  Arundel  of 
Wardour,  was  surnamed  "  The  Valiant,"    having 

.1  Salisbury's  Calendar  of  British  State  Papers. 
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been  created  by  Rudolph  III.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, a  Count  of  the  Sacred  Roman  Empire,  as 
a  reward  for  having  taken  a  Turkish  standard, 
with  his  own  hands,  in  a  battle  near  Gran,  in 
Hungary.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  the 
Marquess  of  Dorset.  His  wife  was  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Southhampton.  His  son  married  a 
daughter  of  Somerset,  Earl  of  Worcester,  and 
his  daughter,  Anne  Arundel,  married  Cecil  Cal- 
vert, son  anol  heir  to  the  first  Baron  of  Balti- 
more. 1 

With  them,  assisting  bv  counsel  and  all  the 
power  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  Father 
Richard  Blount,  Provincial  of  the  English  Pro- 
vince. The  ancient  family  of  the  Blounts  is 
said  to  take  its  rise  from  the  Blondi,  or  Biondi 
of  Italy,  and  they  from  the  Roman  Flavii,  both 
so  called  from  their  fair  hair.  They  were  Lords 
of  Guisnes,  in  France,  and  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror.  One  of  the  line  was  steward  to 
Edward  II.,  and  in  the  family  were  the  Baro- 
nies of  Mountjoy  and  the  Earldom  of  Devon- 
shire. In  the  veins  of  Richard  Blount  ran  the 
blood  of  jNTorfolk,  of  Howard,  and  of  Warwick. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  a  classmate  of 
Laud,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  a 
protege  of  his  family,  and  for  forty  years  directed 

1  Burke's  Peerage  —  Arundel  of  Wardour. 
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and  controlled  the  movements  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  England.  lie  converted  Thomas  Sack- 
ville,  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Lord  High  Treasurer 
under  Elizabeth,  and  James  L,  and  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Church,  Anne,  Queen  Consort 
of  James  1.  At  his  death,  in  1638,  his  remains 
were  laid  to  rest,  by  special  permission  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  in  her  own  chapel  in  Somer- 
set House.1  This  great  connection,  bound  together 
by  blood  or  marriage,  kinsmen  and  co-religion- 
ists,  combined  the  greater  part  of  the  great 
historical  houses  of  England  whose  roots  and 
branches  reaching  down  to  the  remotest  times, 
spread  and  ramified  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
They  were  the  heads  of  the  peerage,  the  control- 
lino;  authority  in  the  Church  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  England.  Under  their 
influence,  directed  and  assisted  bv  the  Great 
social  and  religious  forces  which  they  repre- 
sented and  controlled,  this  attempt  was  made  to 
provide  a  country  where  Roman  Catholic  Eng- 
lishmen might  live  and  enjoy  the  liberty  and 
institutions  of  their  ancestors. 

The  visit  of  Baltimore  to  Virginia  was  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  exploration  in  carrying 
out  this  enterprise.  With  him,  the  Provincial 
sent  Father  Andrew  White  and  two  other  Jesuit 


l  Troubles  of  Our  Catholic  Forefathers,  first  series,  p.  188-202. 
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priests,  to  examine  the  location  of  the  proposed 
Roman  Catholic  Refuge.1  In  company  with  Bal- 
timore, Father  White  and  his  associates  explored 
the  country  north  of  the  James  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  bay  of  the  Chesapeake. 

They  reported  to  the  Provincial  that  the  land 
was  pleasant  to  look  upon  and  fitted  for  rthe 
homes  of  a  happy  people.2 

Unfortunately,  Arundel  died,  November  7, 
1630,  and  the  benefit  of  his  co-operation  and 
assistance  was  lost.3  But  the  influence  repre- 
sented by  him  survived.  Baltimore,  encouraged 
by  Father  Blount  and  the  great  families  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Peerage,  continued  the  under- 
taking  in  his    name   alone. 

He  obtained  the  grant  of  the  countrv  on  the 

~  %> 

Chesapeake,  and  caused  his  charter  to  be  pre- 
pared, in  substance  a  copy  of  that  of  Avnlon. 
Before  it  passed  the  Great  Seal  he  died,  and  on 
June  20,  1632,  it  issued  to  his  son,  Cecil  Cal- 
vert, the  second  Lord  Baltimore. 
-  The  provisions  of  that  charter  are  well  known. 
It  secured  to  the  Proprietary  the  princely  juris- 
diction and  rights  of  the   Palatinate   of  Durham. 


1  "  Baltimore  had  three  priests  with  him  in  Newfoundland,  and  emi- 
grated, with  his  whole  colony,  to  Virginia." — Doyle's  English  Colonies 
in  America,  p.  278-9. 

2  Woodstock  Letters,  vol.  9,  p.  158,  Archbishop  Carroll's  narrative. 

3  Appendix  15. 
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It  guaranteed  to  the  freemen  all  the  rights, 
franchises  and  privileges  of  natural  born  Eng- 
lishmen, and  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
making  of  their  own  laws  and  the  imposition 
of  their  own  taxes.  The  Charters  of  Elizabeth, 
of  James  I.  and  of  Charles  L,  secure  to  colonists 
under  them  the  rights  of  natural  born  English- 
men.  The  charter  of  Avalon,  copied  into  the 
Charter  of  Maryland,  is  the  first  whieh  provides 
for  the  right  of  representative  assemblies.1 
•  Just  before  the  Charter  of  Maryland  was 
issued,  the  Petition  of  Right  was  passed,  in 
1(328,  reiterating  the  claims  of  the  Great  Char- 
ter, which  had  been  reasserted  in  thirty-two  sta- 
tutes since  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  great  bodv  of  Englishmen, 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  alike,  were  then 
intent  on  preserving  these  great'  muniments  of 
liberty. 

When  the  Charter  was  issued,  Lord  Balti- 
more must  have  been  impressed  with  the  immi- 
nent peril  impending  over  all  the  free  institu- 
tions of  England. 

Therefore  it  was  that  the  undertaking  of 
Arundel,  and  Baltimore,  and  Blount,   of  Norfolk, 


l  The  charter  of  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  of  LJS4;  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Company,  of  1606,  of  1609,  of  1621  ;  of  New  England,  of  1020;  of 
Massachusetts,  of  1629;  of  Carolana,  of  1629,  ail  guaranty  the  Rights  of 
Englishmen. —  Charters  and  Constitution  U.  S.,  1878.     . 

Charter  of  Avalon.  1  Scharf. 
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and  of  Howard,  committed  to  his  hands  alone, 
broadened  and  widened  far  beyond  the  aspira- 
tions of  his  father,  or  the  hopes  or  expectations 
of  his  father's  associates.  Instead  of  founding  a 
Roman  Catholic  colony  in.  Maryland,  as  the  Pil- 
grims had  founded  a  Puritan  colony  in  New 
England,  it  became  apparent  to  his  Avise  mind, 
that  to  secure  any  liberty  at  all;  he  must  secure 
it  by  the  safeguards,  which  experience  had  proved, 
had  protected  it  for  so  many  centuries  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  to  make  these  safeguards  more 
efficient  than  they  had  been  in  England,  there 
must  be  extended  to  all,  the  rights  of  all  men 
to  the  rights  of  person,  of  property  and  of 
thought.  He  therefore  determined  to  invite  all 
men,  of  ail  Christian  people,  to  emigrate  to  the 
new  colony,  under  the  conditions  of  the  Charter. 

That  Charter  was  considered  in  itself  to  be  a 
license  to  liberal  opinions.  It  was  understood 
to  carry  with  it,  especially  to  Roman  Catholics, 
the  right  to  enjoy  their  religion  without  let  or 
hindrance.  And  its  liberal  provisions  were  made 
the  ground  of  grave  objections,  to  permitting 
them  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  it. 

He  laid  the  subject-  before  the  Provincial  for 
advice  and  assistance,  and  after  consideration  of 
the  objections  advanced,  that  officer  determined 
that  it  was  expedient  to  give  the  whole  power 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  assist  the  enterprise,  as 
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modified  by  Baltimore.  We  have  the  record  of 
the  objections  urged  to  the  Charter,  and  to  per- 
mitting Roman  Catholics  to  emigrate  under  it, 
and  to  settle  in  the  new  Province,  with  the 
answers  which  were  made  to  those  objections, 
and  as  the  document  has  never  been  published 
before,  it  is  considered  best  to  insert  it  Jiere  at 
length.  Between  June,  1632,  and  the  fall  of  the 
following  year,  the  following  paper  was  prepared 
by  the  Provincial,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Society 
and  Lord  Baltimore  : 

Objections  Answered   Touching   Maryland. 

;  Object.  I.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  Lowes  against  the 
Roman  Catholikes,  were  made  in  order  to  their  Conformity  to 
the  Protestant  Religion,  for  the  good  of  their  Soules,  and  by 
that  meanes  to  free  this  Kingdome  of  Popery,  rather  than  of 
their  persons,  but  such  a  Licence  for  them  to  depart  tills  King- 
dome,  and  tu  go  into  Maryland,  or  any  Countrey  where  they  may 
have  free  liberty  of  their  Religion,  would  take  away  all  hopes 
of  their  Conformity  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Avsiuer.  It  is  evident  that  reason  of  State  (for  the  Safety  of 
the  King  and  Kingdome)  more  than  of  Religion,  was  the  cause 
and  end  of  those  Lawes,  for  there  are  no  such  against  divers 
other  professions  of  Religion  in  England,  although  they  be  as 
different  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Church,  established 
by  Law  in  this  Kingdome,  as  that  of  the  Roman  Catholiques  is: 
And  the  Reason  of  State  appears  also  in  the  Xature  of  mo>t  of 
those  Lawes,  for  they  expresse  great  doubts  and  jealousies  of  the 
said  Roman  Catholiques  affection  to,  and  dependence  on  a  for- 
raigne  power,  and  tend  therefore  most  of  them,  to  disinable  them 
(by  confining,  disarming,   etc.)  from  plotting  or  doing  any  mis- 
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chiefe  to  the  King  or  State,  and  to  Secure  their  allegiance  to  the 
King  by  ontlies  etc.,  and  the  penalties  of  divers  of  them,  are  abju- 
ration of  the  Realme,  which  puts  them  out  of  the  way  of  Con- 
formity to  the  Church  of  England.  Moreover  Conversion  in  mat- 
ter of  Religion,  if  it  bee  forced,  should  give  little  satisfaction  to 
a  wise  state,  of  the  conversion  of  such  convertites,  fur  those  who 
for  worldly  respects  will  breake  their  faith  with  God,  donbtlesse 
will  do  it,  upon  a  fit  occasion  much  sooner  with  men,  and  for  volun- 
tary conversions,  such  Lawes  could  be  of  no  use,  wherefore  cer- 
tainely  the  safety  of  King  and  Kingdome"  was  the  sole  ayme  and 
end  of  them. 

Object.  II.  Such  a  licence  will  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  tolerations 
of  (at  least  a  conivance  at)  Popery  which  some  may  find  a  scruple 
of  Conscience,  to  allow  of  in  any  part  of  the  Kings  Dominions, 
because  they  esteeme  it  a  kind  of  idolatry,  and  may  therefore 
conceive  that  it  would  scandalize  their  Bretheren  and  the  common 
people  here. 

Answer.  Such  scrupulous  persons  may  as  well  have  a  scruple 
to  let  the  Roman  Catholikes  live  here,  although  it  be  under  Per- 
secution, as  to  give  way  to  such  a  licence,  because  such  banish- 
ment from  a  pleasant,  plentiful  and  ones  owne  native  Countrey, 
into  a  Wilderness  among  savages  and  wild  beasts,  although  it 
proceed,  in  a  manner  from  ones  own  election,  yet,  in  this  case, 
when  it  is  provoked  by  other  waves  of  persecution,  is  but  an 
exchange  rather  than  a  freedom  of  punishment,  and  perhaps  in 
some  mens  opinions,  from  one  persecution  to  a  worse.  For  divers 
Malefactors  in  this  Kingdome,  have  chosen  rather  to  be  hanged, 
than  to  goe  into  Virginia,  when  upon  that  condition  they  have 
bin  offered  their  lives,  even  at  the  place  of  Execution,  and  they 
may  with  more  ground  have  a  scruple  of  Conscience  to  let  any 
of  the  said  Roman  Catholiques  to  go  from  hence  unto  France, 
which  few  or  none  certaincly  can  have  in  contemplation  of  Reli- 
gion only,  and  this  Parliament  hath  given  passes  to  divers  of 
them  for  that  purpose,  that  being  more  properly  the  Kings  Domin- 
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ions  than  is  ali  that  great  part  of  North  America,  wherein  Mary- 
land is  included,  unto  which  the  crown,  of  England  lays  claim, 
upon  the  Title  of  discovery  only,  except  such  part  thereof  as  is 
actually  seated  and  possessed  by  some  or*  his  subjects,  and  there- 
fore in  the  Preamble  of  the  Lord  Baltiraores  Patent  of  Maryland, 
the  enlargement  of  the  Kings  Dominions  is  recited  as  a  motive  of 
the  grant,  which  inferres  that  it  could  not  so  properly  be  esteemed 
his  dominions  before,  as  when  by  virtue  of  such  a  grant  it  should 
be  planted  by  some  of  his  subjects,  and  if  it  be  all  the  Kings 
Dominions  notwithstanding ;  then  why  have  not  such  scrupulous 
persons  a  scruple  to  suffer  the  Indians  (who  are  undoubted  idol- 
ators)  as  they  do,  to  live  there,  which  if  they  cannot  conveniently 
prevent,  as  without  question  they  cannot,  unless  it  be  by  granting 
such  a  licence,  they  may  as  well  suffer  those  whom  they  may 
esteeme  Idolators,  as  those  whom  they  and  all  other  Christians 
whatsoever  repute  and  know  to  be  so,  to  inhabit  and  possesse 
that  Countrey.  Moreover  they  may  also  (as  well  as  in  this)  have 
a  scruple  to  treat  or  mak^,  or  continue  a  League,  or  to  trade  with 
any  Forraigners  of  that  Religion,  because  in  their  opinions  they 
are  Idolators,  or  to  permit  the  Public  Ministers  of  any  such  For- 
raigne  Prince  or  State  to  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  Religion 
while  they  are  in  England,  and  may  cease  giving  scandall  to 
others  by  such  tolerations  or  conivances:  All  which  nevertheless 
we  see  done,  even  in  these  times,  and  allowed  of,  as  well  by  the 
Parliament  as  the  King,  upon  reason  of  State,  for  the  good  and 
safety  of  this  Realme. 

So  may  this  Licence  be  also  thought  by  such  persons  a  good 
expedient  for  the  same  purpose.  And  if  any  (of  the  weaker 
sort)  should  be  scandalized  at  it,  the  scandall  would  be,  acceptum 
not  datum,  and  therefore  not  to  be  regarded  by  a  wise  and  judi- 
cious Prince  of  State. 

Object.  III.  By  it  the  Kings  revenue  will  be  impaired  in 
losing  the  benefit  which  the  said  Lawes  give  him,  out  of  Recu- 
sants Estates,  while  they  continue  in  England  of  that  possession 
of  Religion. 
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Answer.  The  end  of  those  Lawes  was  not  the  Kings  profit, 
but  (as  is  said  before)  the  freeing  of  this  Kingdonie  of  Recu- 
sants which  deprives  the  King  of  any  benefit  of  them,  so  as  his 
Majesty  will  have  no  wrong  don  him  by  such  a  Licence,  because 
lie  will  lose  nothing  by  it,  of  what  was  intended  him  by  the  said 
Lawes:  this  is  no  ancient  Revenue  of  the  Crowne,  for  it  had 
inception  but  in  Queen  Elizabeths  time,  and  conformity  or  aliena- 
tion to  a  Protestant  deprives  the  King  of  this  Revenue.  If  there 
were  no  crimes  at  all  committed  in  England,  the  King  'would 
loose  in  any  fines  and  confiscations,  whereby  his  Revenue  would 
also  be  impaired  (wcb  in  the  other  as  in  this  branch  of  it  is  but 
casuall)  and  yet  without  question,  the  King  and  State  would  both 
desire  it.  The  same  reason  holds  in  this,  considering  what  opinion 
is  had  here  of  the  Recusants,  wherefore  it  cannot,  with  good  man- 
ners be  doubted  that  his  Majestie  will  in  this  business  preferre 
his  owne  benifitte,  before  that  which  the  State  shall  conceive  to  be 
convenient  for  his  safety,  and  the  publique  good. 

Object.  IV.  It  would  much  prejudice  this  Kingdome  by  draw- 
ing considerable  number  of  people,  and  transporting  of  a  great 
deale  of  wealth  from  hence. 

Answer.  The  number  of  the  Recusants  in  England  is  not  so 
great,  as  that  the  departure  of  them  all  from  hence  would  make 
any  sensible  diminition  of  people  in  it,  and  the  possession  in  Reli- 
gion would  make  them  lesse  missed  here.  If  the  number  were 
great,  then  consequently  (according  to  the  maximes  of  this  State) 
they  were  the  more  dangerous,  and  there  would  be  the  more  rea- 
son, by  this  means  to  lessen  it:  And  if  it  bee  but  small  (as  indeed 
it  is)  then  their  absence  from  heace  would  little  prejudice  the 
Kingdome  in  the  decrease  of  people,  nor  will  such  a  Licence 
occasion  the  transportation  of  much  wealth  out  of  England,  for 
they  shall  not  need  to  carey  any  considerable  summes  of  money 
with  them,  nor  is  it  desired  that  they  should  have  leave  to  do  so, 
but  only  useful  things  for  a  Plantation,  as  provisions  for  clothing 
and  Building  and  Planting  tooles  etc.  which  will  advantage  this 
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Kingdome  by  increase  of  trade  and  vent  of  its  Native  Commodi- 
ties, and  transferre  the  rest  of  their  Estates  by  Bills  of  Exchange, 
into  Bankes  beyond  Sea,  which  tends  also  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Trade  of  England,  for  more  stock  by  this  means  will  be  employed 
in  it. 

Object's  V.  It  may  prove  dangerons  to  Virginia  and  New  Eng- 
land, where  many  English  Protestants  are  planted,  Maryland 
being  situated  between  them  both,  because  it  may  be  suspected 
that  the  said  Roman  Catholiques  will  -bring  in  the  Spaniards  or 
some  other  forraignc  enemy  to. suppresse  the  Protestants  in  those 
parts,  or  perhaps  grow  strong  enough  to  doe  it  of  themselves,  or 
that  in  time  (having  the  Government  of  that  Province  of  Mary- 
land in  their  hands)  they  may  and  will  shake  off  any  dependance 
on  the  Crown  of  England. 

Answer.  The  English  Colonies  in  New  England  are  at  least 
500  miles,  and  that  of  Virginia  100  miles  distant  from  Maryland, 
and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  planters  can  be  of  leisure  to 
think  of  any  such  designe,  and  there  is  little  cause  to  doubt,  that 
any  people  as  long  as  they  may  live  peaceabley  under  their  owne 
Government,  without  Oppression  either  in  Spirituals  or  Tempor- 
alis, will  desire  to  brjjjig  in  any  Forraigners  to  domineire  over 
them,  which  misery  they  would  undoubtedly  fall  into,  if  any  con- 
siderable forraigne  Prince  or  State  (who  are  only  in  this  case  to 
be  feared)  had  the  possession  of  the  English  Collonies  in  Vir- 
ginia or  New  England;  But  the  number  of  English  Protestants 
already  in  Virginia  and  New  England,  together  with  the  poverty 
of  those  parts,  makes  it  very  improbable  that  any  Forraigne  Prince 
or  State,  will  bee  tempted  to  undergo  the  charge  and  hazard  of 
such  a  remote  designe,  it  being  well  known  that  the  Spanish  Col- 
lonies in  the  West  Indies  arc  farther  distant  than  Europe  is  from 
thence  :  if  any  danger  were  to  be  suspected  in  that  way  from  the 
said  Recusants,  the  like  suspition  of  bringing  in  a  Forraigne 
Enemy  into  England  may  (as  indeed  it  hath  often  beene)  be  had 
of  them;   while  they  are  here,  for  the  difference  of  scituation  may 
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balance  the  difference  of  the  power,  between  this  Kingdome,  and 
those  parts,  for  the  accomplishing  of  ouch  a  design  e,  and  certainely 
(of  the  two)  it  were  much  better  to  throw  that  hazard,  if  it  were 
any,  upon  Virginia  and  New  England,  than  to  have  it  continuee 
here,  much  lesse  cause  is  there  to  feare  that  they  should  grow 
strong  enough  of  themselves  \o  suppresse  the  Protestants  in  those 
parts:  For  there  are  already  at  lease  three  times  as  many  Pro- 
testants there,  as  there  are  Roman  Catholiques  in  England.  And 
the  Protestants  in  Virginia  and  New  England  are  like  to  increase 
much  faster  by  new  supplies  of  people  yeariey  from  England,  etc. 
than  are  the  Roman  Catholiques  in  Maryland,  Moreover  although 
they  should  (which  God  forbid  and  which  the  English  Protestants 
in  those  parts  will  in  all  probability  be  still  able  to  prevent)  shake 
off  any  dependance  on  the  Crowne  of  England  ;  yet  first  England 
would  by  this  means  be  freed  of  so  many  suspected  persons  now 
in  it. 

Secondly,  it  would  loose  little  by  it:  And  lastly  even  in  that 
case,  it  were  notwithstanding  more  for  the  Honour  of  the  Eng- 
lish Nation,  that  Englishmen,  although  Roman  Catholiques,  and 
although  not  dependant  on  the  Crowne  of  England,  should  pos- 
sesse  that  Countrey  than  Foreigners,  who  otherwise  are  like  to 
do  it :  for  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  have  two  severall  Plantations 
already  in  New  England,  and  upon  the  confines  of  Maryland, 
(betweene  the  English  Colonies  in  New  England  and  Maryland) 
and  doe  incroach  every  day  more  and  more  upon  that  Continent, 
where  there  is  much,  more  Land  than  all  the  Kings  Protestant 
Subjects  in  all  his  Dominions  (were  they  there)  would  be  able  to 
possesse.  But  the  assurance  of  Protection  from  the  Crowne  and 
State  of  England,  upon  all  just  occasions,  either  of  danger  from 
a  Forraigne  Enemy,  or  of  any  wrongs  which  may  be  done  unto 
them  by  his  Majesties  Protestant  Subjects  in  those  parts,  and  the 
benefit  of  trade  with  England  for  yearly  supplies,  without  which 
they  wiii  not  be  able  to  subsist,  will  be  strong  tyes,  if  there  were 
no  other,  to  bind  them  to  Continue  their  dependance  on  it. 
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Moreover  the  month  of  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  being  bnt  nar- 
row, and  at  which  all  ships  that  come  to  Maryland  must  enter,  is 
within  the  precincts,  and  power  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia. 

And  the  Planters  of  Virginia  will  by  the  accesse  of  so  -many 
neighbours  be  much  advantaged,  because  their  Cattle  and  many 
other  commodities  which  they  abound  in  and  have  no  vent  for, 
and  which  this  New  Colony  will  stand  in  need  of  will,  by  this 
meanes  yeeld  them  good  rates,  which  now  are  of  little  value  to 
them,  wherefore  certainely  they  will  fear  no  prejudfee  but  will  be 
glad  of  such  a  market  for  improvement  of  their  estates,  though" 
perhaps  some  petty  Merchants  here,  traders  to  Yirginia,  may 
conceive  it  prejudicial  to  them,  and  therefore  may  make  religion, 
and  other  vain  pretences  of  danger  to  Yirginia,  or  this  State,  the 
cloake  of  their  avarice,  to  hinder  this  design :  whereas  in  truth 
it  can  be  nothing  else,  but  feare  of  the  increase  of  the  commodi- 
ties they  deale  in  ;  and  consequently  of  an  abatement  of  the  prices 
that  may  incline  them  to  oppose  it.1 

This  paper  proves  that  the  Charter  of  Mary- 
land was  then  considered  and  treated,  as  secur- 
ing liberty  of  conscience  to  Roman  Catholics.  It 
proves  further,  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  under- 
took to  further  and  extend  the  planting  of  the 
colony,  with  full  knowledge  that  the  principle 
of  religious  toleration  was  to  be  adopted  as  one 
of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the  Province, 
and  toleration  for  Roman  Catholics  carried  with 
it,    of  necessity,    toleration    for    all    Christians. 

The  Provincial  of  Jesuits  therefore  agreed  to 
assist  in  adopting  and  applying  this  principle  in 
Maryland. 

l  Stoneyhurst  MSS.  Anglia,  vol.  iv. 
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Baltimore,  statesman,  lawgiver  and  thinker 
far  in  advance  of  his  time,  alone  saw,  knew,  and 
understood,  that  liberty  of  conscience  was  imprac- 
ticable without  liberty  of  person,  and  security  of 
property,  just  as  the  existence  of  the  latter 
would,  beyond  doubt,  develop  and  protect  the 
former. 

Therefore  it  was  that  he  organized  his  first 
expedition,  in  accordance  with  these  views,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  disciples  of  neither  faith, 
but  with  the  influences  and  material  power  of 
both  fully  represented.  The  first  colony  was 
numerically  Protestant;  politically,  socially,  and 
religiously  it  was  Roman  Catholic.  The  physi- 
cal power  was  Protestant,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  and  political  control  was  Roman  Catholic. 

The  expedition  consisted  of  his  brother,  Leonard 
Calvert,  as  Governor,  Jerome  Hawley  and  Captain 
Thomas  Cornwaleys,  as  Assistants,  with  twenty 
gentlemen  of  good  fashion,  and  probably  two 
hundred  others,  mechanics,  laboring  men  and  in- 
dentured servants.  The  gentlemen  were  Roman 
Catholics.  Anion 2:  them  were  Fathers  Andrew 
White,  John  Altham  and  Thomas  Copley,  priests 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Of  the  two  hundred  others,  the  majority  of 
them  were    Protestants. 

After  the  ships  with  the  colonists  had  sailed, 
the  London  "  Searcher, n  Edward  Watkins,  caused 
them    to   be  brought   back,   and  administered  the 
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oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy  and  abjuration,  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  all  who  were  on 
board.  After  his  departure,  the  ships  stopped 
at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  mid  took  on  board  the 
remainder  of  the  colonists.  Those  who  took  the 
oaths  were  certainly  Protestants.  Jfo  Roman 
Catholic  could  have  taken  them.  So  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight,  out  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  were  Protestants.  The  memorial  of  the 
Provincial,  Father  Henry  More,  to  Hume,  writ- 
ten in  1642,  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts, 
expressly  states  "that  the  affair  was  surrounded 
with  many  and  great  difficulties,  for  in  leading 
the  Colony  to  Maryland,  by  far  the  greater  ])art 
were  heretics.1'1 

And  in  a  paper  prepared  by  Father  Andrew- 
White,  in  Maryland,  in  1641,  transmitting 
"Twenty  Cases"  to  the  Provincial  of  England 
for  advice,  he  says:  "And  ivhereas  three  parts  of 
the  people  in  four  at  least   are   heretics."  2 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Bal- 
timore organized  his  first  expedition  with  a 
majority  of  Protestants."  Under  the  Charter. 
only  the  freemen  were  allowed  political  rights, 
and  the    Catholics   had  the   majority   of   freemen. 

1  Records  of  the  English  Province  S.  J.,  vol.  3,  scries  7,  p.  364. 
Stoneynur>t  MSS.   Anglia,   vol.   iv,   n.   108  K. 

2  Records  of  the  English  Province  S.J.,  vol.  3,  series  7,  p.  3G2. 
Stoneyhurst  MSS.,  vol.  iv.,  n.  108  b. 

3  Appendix  C. 
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Of  the  officers  of  government,  Calvert,  of  course, 
was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Xeill  states  that  Jerome  Hawley  was  a  Pro- 
testant, and  that  his  brother,  William  Hawley, 
signed  the  Protestant  declaration  in  1650,  but 
I  find  no  proof  of  it.  He  stayed  only  a  short 
time  in  the  colonv,  was  Treasurer  of  Virginia 
in  1638,  died  in  August,  1638,  and  Captain 
Thomas  Cornwaleys  was  his  administrator  in 
Maryland.1 

The  other  assistant,  Captain  Thomas  Corn- 
waleys, was  a  Protestant.  He  is  the  most  inter- 
esting figure  in  early  Maryland  history.  From 
the  first  settlement  he  filled  a  conspicuous  place 
in  our  annals,  until  1659,  when  he  returned  to 
England.  He  was  the  leader  in  the  Assemblv, 
the  commander  of  the  expeditions  against  Clai- 
borne and  the  Indians,  Councillor,  Lieutenant- 
General  and  Assistant  Governor,  ad  interim.  In 
the  first  Assembly,  he  insisted  upon  the  rights 
of  the  Assembly  to  introduce,  consider,  and  deter- 
mine upon  such  measures  as  they  deemed  proper, 
and  denied  the  right  of  the  Proprietary  to  origin- 
ate laws.  He  claimed  that  the  colonists  were 
entitled  to  all  the  rights,  franchises  and  liberties 
of  native  born  Englishmen,  and  under  his  lead 
the    Common    Law    of    England   was    adopted    as 


iSee  Appendix  to  Streeter  Papers,  p.  119. 
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tlie  rule  of  judicature  of  the  Province.  This 
included  Magna  Charta  and  the  Petition  of  Right. 
Under  his  lead  again,  the  Code  sent  out  by 
Secretary  Lew  gar,  in  1637,  was  rejected  in  1637- 
38,  while  the  material  provisions  of  it  were 
reported  by  a  committee,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man, and  were  adopted.1  He  may  therefore  he 
considered  as  the  most  influential  character  in 
the  first  expedition,  not  excepting  the  Governor.2 
Among  the  gentlemen,  were  representatives  of 
the  ancient  and  honorable  Catholic  houses  of 
Gerard,  of  Wintour,  of  AYiseman  and  of  Darrell. 
The  policy  which  was  to  guide  and  control  the 
new  Commonwealth,  was  thus  fully  illustrated 
in  the  very  act  of  its  foundation. 

II. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  at  St.  Maries, 
in  March,  1034(,-s-,  and  a  General  Assembly 
of  the  "Freemen"  was  held  there  in  the  winter 
or  spring  of  1035.  Of  it  no  record  remains. 
There  is  a  statement  in  a  subsequent  statute 
that  it  adopted  the  Common  Law,  as  the  rule  of 
right,  and  security  in  the  colony,  and  a  copy  of 
an  Act    to    attaint   William  Claiborne,  passed  by 

1  Strcoter  Papers.    The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  1C37-8,  printed 
in  full. 

2  Appendix  D. 
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the  General  Assembly  of  1637,  has  been  dis- 
covered in  England,  which  refers  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Assembly  of  1635.  I  doubt  whether 
it  was  called  under  warrant  of  the   Proprietary. 

The  Colony  was  not  yet  ready  for  a  legisla- 
ture, and  it  would  seem  the  better  opinion,  that 
he  deferred  calling  an  Assembly  until  he  had 
matured,  in  consultation  with.  Richard  Blount 
and  those  other  advisers  and  coadjutors  in  his 
undertaking,  such  measures  as  were  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  broad  and  wise  policy  which 
he  had  determined  upon,  and  to  which  he 
henceforward  devoted  himself.  His  assistants 
and  counsellors  were  learned  in  the  law  and 
history  of  England,  and  lovers  of  her  free  insti- 
tutions, as  is  proved  by  the  propositions  which 
were  adopted  as  proper  to  be  the  foundation  of 
the  institutions  of  Maryland. 

The  papers,  from  this  time  forward,  which 
emanated  from  Lord  Baltimore,  were  the  pro- 
duction of  a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  and  a  wise 
lawgiver,  versed  in  the  lore  of  English  records, 
and  informed  in  the  development  of  English 
institutions.  They  exhibit  an  intelligent  plan 
and  a  settled  policy  in   Lord  Baltimore. 

In  August,  1636,  he  issued  Conditions  of  Plan- 
tation, setting  forth  the  terms  upon  which  lands 
could  be  acquired,  and  providing  that  grants  of 
one,  two  or  three   thousand   acres   to  any  adven- 
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turer  should  be  erected  into  a  manor,  with  all 
the  rights,  franchises  and  privileges  appurtenant 
to  an  English  manor,  and  among  them  the  right 
and  duty  to  hold  a  Court  Baron  and  a  Court 
Leet.  Forms  of  the  grants  for  a  manor  and 
the  Court  Baron  and  Court  Leet  were  such  in 
the  then  conditions  of  plantation  as  "  presidents  " 
for  Governor  Calvert  to  follow.1 

He  had,  in  some  proclamation  or  public  declar- 
ation, before  then,  published  as  inducements  for 
colonists,  that  they  would  be  granted  liberal 
donations  of  lands,  and  be  secured  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religion,  for  the  first  clause  of 
these  conditions  refers  to  his  former  promises, 
and  declares  that  by  this  latter  document  lie 
provides  for  fulfilling  them.  Under  this  power, 
numerous  manors  were  created,  with  Courts  Baron 
and  Courts  Leet.  One  was  held  on  the  Isle  of 
Kent,  and  we  have  the  record  of  the  Court  Leet 
of  St.  Clement's  Manor.2 

Having  thus  provided  for  securing  the  free- 
men in  their  estates  and  homes,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  Code  of  Laws 
for  their  adoption,  which  should  secure  them 
their  rights  and  properties  above  the  encroach- 
ment of  any  power,  lay  or  ecclesiastical. 


1  Lib.  A,  B,  and  H,  fol.  CI. 

2  In  the  Aid,  Ilia.  Society  Records. 
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The  body  of  laws  prepared  for  him  are  the 
work  of  a  hand  and  head  well  acquainted  with 
the  technical  knowledge  of  the  Common  Law, 
and  learned  in  the  origin,  the  cause  and  the 
inestimable  value  of  English  institutions.  These 
laws  comprise  the  subjects,  of  securing  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people,  of  providing  for  General 
Assemblies  of  all  the  freemen,  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Christian  Church,  for  titles  to  and  descent 
of  lands,  for  the  succession  of  the  goods  of  intes- 
tates, and  for-  the  dividing  of  the  Province  into 
political  subdivisions  to  be  called  baronies,  and 
for  the  ratification  and  preservation  of  the  man- 
ors, manor  rights  and  manor  courts,  created 
under  the  Charter,  and  which  were  intended  to 
provide  proper  police  regulations  for  communi- 
ties and  separate  settlements   in    the   wilderness. 

This  Code,  so  well  considered,  was  committed 
to  the  hands  of  John  Lewger,  who  arrived  at  St. 
Maries  on  the  23th  of  ^November,  1637.  Lew- 
ger was  born  in  London  in  1602,  and  was  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He 
became  a  Bachelor  of  the  Faculty  in  1632,  and 
then  received  the  gift  of  a  handsome  benefice  in 
Essex. 

William   Ghillineworth,  one   of  the   fellows   of 

Oxford,  was  Lewger's  intimate  friend,  and  when 

he   became   reconciled   to    the    Church    of   Rome, 

Lewger  followed  him,   about    163-1.      When  Chil- 
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lingworth  subsequently  returned  to  the  Church  of 
England,  Lewger  remained  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  in  April,  1037,  he  was  commissioned  by 
Lord  Baltimore,  Secretary  of  the  Province,  Regis- 
ter of  Grants  of  Land,  Collector  of  the  Customs 
and  Receiver  of  Rents,  and,  with  Jerome  Haw- 
ley  and  Thomas  Cornwaleys,  a  member  of  the 
Council.1 

Upon  his  arrival,  all  the  freemen  of  the  Pro- 
vince were  summoned  by  name  to  a  General 
Assembly  to  meet  at  St.  Maries.  *  And  here  it 
is  well  to  remark  upon  the  location  of  political 
power  among  the  colonists   at   that  time. 

I  have  shown  that  of  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty  adventurers,  who  sailed  in  the  autumn 
of  1634,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  them 
were  Protestants.  But  very  many  of  the  Pro- 
testants were  servants,  owing  service  and  labor 
to  their  masters,  some  by  indenture  of  appren- 
ticeship and  some  by  contracts  of  service  in  con- 
sideration of  transportation  to  the  new  country. 
None  of  them  were  summoned  to  the  General 
Assembly,  for  none  were  summoned  but  "  free- 
men,'7 and  in  the  proceedings  of  some  of  the 
subsequent  Assemblies,  the  claim  was  expressly 
made  by  a  servant  of  the  right  to  participate 
in  it,  and  it  was  held  that  none  but  '"freemen" 
were  entitled  to   membership. 


l  Streeter  Papers,  p.  221 
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The  Journal  of  the  Assembly  records  the 
names  of  ninety  freemen  present  or  represented 
by  proxy.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  freemen  "  were 
summoned  to  appear  by  virtue  of  writs  to  them 
directed,"  and  those  who  failed  to  do  so  were 
amerced  and  appeared  by  proxy,  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty 
or  more  colonists,  only  ninety  were  freemen,  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
freemen  were  Roman  Catholics. 

The  three  Jesuit  priests,  Fathers  Andrew 
White,  John  Altham  and  Thomas  Copley,  "  gen- 
tlemen," were  summoned  and  "  appeared  by 
Robert  Clark,  gent,  and  excused  their  absence 
by  reason  of  sickness.1 

The  Assembly  met  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1637  as*,  that  is  the  January  following  Lcwger's 
arrival.2  The  laws  brought  out  by  the  Secretary 
were  submitted  to  them.  They  were  rejected 
as  a  whole,  and  a  committee  appointed,  "to 
prepare  a  draught  of  some  laws  to  be  sent 
up  to  the  Lord  Proprietor."  Whereupon  the 
House  adjourned  on  January  29th  to  February 
8th,  and  then  to  March  12th,  when  the  com- 
mittee   reported    forty- two    statutes,    which    were 


1  Streeler    Papers.      The   full  proceedings,  of  this   Assembly  printed 
from  the  records. 

2  The  legal  year  begun  in    England  on  March  25,  until  1751,  when  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  that  it  should  commence  on  the  1st  of  January. 
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passed,  but  never  assented  to  by  his  Lordship. 
From  the  titles  of  the  statutes,  for  the  body  of 
them  has  not  been  preserved,  it  is  clear  that  a 
committee  could  not  have  prepared  them  in  the 
time  taken  by  it,  and  that  they  were  the  same 
laws  propounded  through  Secretary  Lewger  for 
their  adoption.  The  Assembly  thus  asserted  its 
right  to  initiate  legislation,  and  at  the  same 
time  agreed  to  the  Code  prepared,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  England,  with  a  deliberate  and  enlight- 
ened purpose. 

The  titles  are,  as  shown   by  the  record  : 

1.  A   Bill  for  dividing  of  the  Province. 

2.  A  Bill   for  the  Bounding  of  Manors. 

3.  A  Bill  for  Assigning  of  Manors. 

4.  A  Bill  for   the    Order   to   be    Observed  in 
the  Assignments. 

5.  A  Bill  for  the  Peopling  of  Manors. 

6.  A  Bill  for  the  Supporting  of   Manors. 

7.  A  Bill  for  Settling  of  the  Glebe. 

8.  A  Bill    Against  Aliening  of  Manors. 

9.  A  Bill    for   Baronies. 

10.  A  Bill  for  Assigning  of  Freeholds. 

11.  A  Bill  for  the  Demesnes  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
prietary. 

12.  A  Bill  for  Building  of  the  Town. 

13.  A  Bill   for  the  Erecting  of  the  Fort, 

14.  A  Bill  for  Planting  of  Corn. 

15.  A  Bill  for  Restraint  of  Liquors. 
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1(3.   A  Bill  for  Military   Discipline. 
17.   A  Bill  for  Ordering  the   Payment   of  To- 
bacco. 

IS.    A  Bill    for    Ser vices    to    be    Performed    for 
Manors  and   Freeholds. 

19.  A  Bill   for  Assurance    of  Titles   to    Lands. 

20.  A  Bill  for  the  Liberties  of  the   People. 

21.  A  Bill  for  Swearing  Allegiance  to  our  Sov- 
ereign. 

22.  A  Bill  for   Descending   of  Land. 

23.  A  Bill  for  Succession  to  the  Goods  of  Intes- 
tates. 

24.  A  Bill  for   Public  Ports. 

2b.    A  Bill  Touching    General  Assemblies. 

26.  A  Bill  for  the  Probate  of  Wills. 

27.  A  Bill    for  Civil   Causes. 

28.  A  Bill    for    Payment   of   Debts    contracted 
out  of  the  Province. 

29.  A  Bill  for   Punishment  of  ill  Servants. 

30.  A   Bill   for  the   Attainder  of  William  Clai- 
borne. 

31.  A  Bill  for  the    Limiting    of  the  Times   of 
Service. 

32.  A  Bill   for  Confirming  the  Sentence  against 
Thomas  Smith. 

33.  A   Bill   for  Corn    Measures. 

34.  A  Bill  for   Fees. 

35.  A   Bill  for  Payment  of  forfeitures. 

36.  A  Bill  for  Treason. 
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37.  A  Bill  for  Capital  Offences. 

38.  A  Bill   Allowing  Clergy  for  some    Capital 
Offences. 

39.  A  Bill  for  Arbitrary  Punishment  of  Enor- 
mous Offences. 

40.  A  Bill  for  Punishment  of  Certain  Crimes, 
in  the  County  Court. 

41.  A   Bill  for  Punishment   of   Lesser  Crimes. 

42.  A  Bill  for  Support  of  the   Lord   Proprie- 
tary.1 

Most  prominent  among  these  statutes  are  those 
relating  to  Baronies  and  to  Manors. 

Lord  Baltimore  has  been  criticised  for  thus 
attempting  to  transplant  decaying  feudal  institu- 
tions to  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new  continent. 
But  his  critics  have,  been  alike  ignorant  of  the 
institutions  they  condemn  and  of  the  scope  of 
his  intent.  Bozman  has  proved  that  the  "Bill 
for  Baronies"  was,  most  probably,  a  proposition 
for  the  creation  of  political  subdivisions,  such  as 
were  then  and  are  now  known  in  Ireland  as 
Baronies,  where  Baltimore  held  estates,  and  where 
he  was  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of  colonization. 
The  manor  was  not  a  feudal  institution  at  all. 
It  is  the  evolution  of  the  Germanic  Mark.  The 
territory  held  by  the  community  was  called  the 
Mark,  and  was  the   common  property  of  all  the 

1  Bacon's  Laws,  1G37.  ... 
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freemen.  They  lived  together  in  the  village  in 
the  centre  of  their  lands,  and  each  was  entitled 
to  a  share  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation;  but  all 
had  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  woods,  the 
pastures  and  the  meadows.  Hence  the  right  of 
common.  Every  such  Mark  became  a  political 
unit,  and  every  freeman  had  his  place  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  Mark,  which  regulated  all  the 
internal  business  of  the  partnership  and  of  the 
relations  that  arise  from  it.  It  was  called  the 
Mark  Moot.  From  the  Mark  descended  the 
township.  It  was  the  form  in  which  the  older 
institution  was  transplanted  to  England. 

Its  headman  was  the  tun- gerefa  (our  sheriff), 
who  was  chosen  by  the  freemen  at  first,  but 
afterwards  by  the  lord.  The  business  of  the 
township  was  transacted  by  the  townsmen,  assem- 
bled in  ^gemots™  which  made  "  lye-laws"  for  the 
police  regulations  of  the  whole  and  elected  the 
gerefa  (sheriff)  and  "bydel"  (beadle)  to  enforce 
them. 

After  the  conquest,  the  name  of  the  existing 
organization  was  changed  to  manor,  and  its  Eng- 
lish "  gerefa "  to  the  Xorman  "  steward,"  its 
ancient  "by  del  "-to  "bailiff."  Their  offices  and 
names  were  retained  by  subordinate  officers,  the 
"reeve"  and   the  "bedell." 

"  ]So   new    England   was    created ;    new   forms 
displace    but    do    not    destroy   the    old,    and    old 
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rights  remain,  al though  changed  in  title  and 
forced  into  symmetry,  with  a  new  and  pseudo- 
historical  theory.  The  townsmen  retain  their 
customary  rights  of  common  in  pasture,  wood 
and  meadows,  and  their  participation,  in  a  less 
degree,  in  the  government  and  police  of  the 
manor." 

The  Court  Baron  and  the  Court  Leet  replaced 
the  Mark  Moot  and  the  township  "  gemot."  In 
the  Court^  Baron,  "  by-laws "  were  made  and 
other  local  business  transacted ;  in  the  Court 
Leet  was  exercised  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  reiim  of  llenrv  II.  that 
the  Justices  of  the  King  or  the  national  author- 
ity were  permitted  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
manor  tenants,  and  manor  rights  and  police. 
They  were  attended  by  jurors,  and  "the  prin- 
ciples of  legal  procedure  applied  in  them  con- 
tained the  whole  accumulation  of  ancient  cus- 
tom as  well  as  Xorman  novelty."1 

The  township  meeting  of  New  England,  and 
the  County  Court  of  Virginia,  and  the  English 
South,  are  to-day  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
Mark  Moot,  the  Gemot,  the  Court  Baron  and 
the  Court  Leet. 

At  the  County  Court  all  the  people  assem- 
ble once  a   month.     The  public  business  is  trans- 


1  Stubbs'  Cm&t.  Hiit.,  33,  85,  89,  91,  399. 
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acted  by  the  County  Court,  police  regulations 
enforced,  jurors  drawn,  roads  supervised,  accounts 
of  public  officers  —  the  sheriff,  the  coroner,  the 
road-supervisor  and  the  constable  examined,  and 
their  conduct  criticised  or  corrected.  The  people 
transact  their  private  affairs  —  settle  old  con- 
tracts, make  new  ones,  hear  speeches  from  any 
one  who  chooses  to  speak  on  any  imaginable 
topic,  and  "  receive  the  accounts  of  their  stew- 
ardship "  from  their  servants  in  Congress  or  the 
State  Legislature.  Settlements  run  from  court 
day  to  court  day,  and  contracts  are  made  to  be 
performed  on  court  days. 

jSTo  broader,  deeper,  more  influential  institu- 
tion for  a  free  people  exists  anywhere  to-day. 
By  it  all  the  freemen  are  brought  into  frequent 
contact,,  for  the  purpose  of  the  exchange  and  dif- 
fusion of  ideas  and  information,  and  by  such 
frequent  communication,  they  are  enabled  the 
more  readily  to  protect  their  rights,  by  combin- 
ing to  redress  wrongs,  correct  abuses  and  insti- 
tute necessary  changes  and  reforms. 

Thus  the  institution  of  manors  and  manor 
rights  had  arisen  at  the  very  birth  of  the  race, 
long  before  a  branch  of  it  emigrated  to  England, 
and  had  for  centuries  been  the  Watch  and  Ward 
of  Common  Right.  Baltimore  proved  his  sagacity 
in  seeking  to  plant  them  in  Maryland,  as  well 
suited  to   an    infant    colonv  in   a   savage    wilder- 
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ncss.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  customs  of  a  wav- 
like emigration  settling  itself  among  enemies  in 
a  strange  land. 

Thus  had  the  English  brought  them  to  Eng- 
land,  and  so  Baltimore  sought  to  have  the 
English  carrv  them  to  Maryland. 

While  the  Proprietor  had  the  undoubted  right 
to  create  manors  and  manor  courts  by  grant,  he 
evidently  desired  to  have  these  institutions,  so 
■well  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  colonists, 
accepted  by  the  freemen  themselves,  and  thus 
rest  upon  the  broad  and  secure  basis  of  popular 
ratification. 

AYe  see  that  the  first  Code  prepared  by  Lord 
Baltimore  of  which  we  have  record  provided  for 
securing  the  liberties  of  the  people,  for  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  all  the  freemen,  in  person  or 
by  their  delegates,  to  make  laws  for  the  general 
concern,  and  for  creating  manors  with  the  appro- 
priate courts,  to  make  and  administer  commu- 
nity police  regulations. 

The  first  Code  of  Virginia  was  a  compilation 
from  the  martial  law  in  force  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, brought  in  by  Lord  Delaware,  having 
been  prepared  by  the  Virginia  Company  for  the 
government  of  the  Colony  in  1G10,  and  which 
was  confirmed  with  additions  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dale. 

In  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  Governor, 
says    Dovle,   it   would   have  o-iven  rise  to  a  sys- 
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tern  of  tyranny  little  more  merciful  than  that 
which  goaded  the  Netherlands  into  revolt.  The 
whole  Code  was  evidently  a  system  designed  for 
the  restraint  of  a  brutal  and  wasteful  soldiery, 
made  up  in  a  large  measure  of  adventurers, 
without  country  or  fixed  allegiance.1 

Vague  complaints,  says  he,  were  made  at  a 
later  day  of  the  numbers  who  perished  under 
the  "Egyptian  slavery  and  Scythian  cruelty" 
of  these  lawrs.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
they  only  applied  to  the  company's  servants, 
and  not  to  the  independent  planters,  who  had 
settled  at  their  own  expense,  or  to  the  indented 
servants  on  their  estates.  They  were,  neverthe- 
less, the  fundamental  institutions  of  the  newr 
State,  provided  by  the  governing  power  for  the 
foundations  of  its  society. 

The  first  form  of  government,  both  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  a  theoc- 
racy, with  a  union  of  Church  and  State,  based 
upon  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  From  the  beainnino-  the  foundations  of 
Maryland  were  laid  upon  the  free  representative 
institutions  of  England,  and  the  English  people, 
by  the  wise  forecaste  of  the  Proprietary. 

Why  the  laws  passed  by  this  Assembly  did 
not   receive   his   assent,   wre  do   not   know.     They 

1  Doyle's  English  Colonies  in  America,  pp.  139-140. 
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were  enacted  in  March,  1637  °- %  1638 N  s-  He 
must  have  received  notice  of  the  refusal  of 
the  freemen  in  General  Assembly  to  permit 
him  to  originate  laws  during  that  spring  or 
summer,  and  on  August  21,  1638,  he  wrote  to 
Leonard  Calvert,  authorizing  him  to  assent  to 
all  laws  passed  by  the  freemen  in  his  name, 
which  laws  "should  remain  in  force  until  he 
should  disassent  thereto,  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  province."  1 

This  warrant  reached  the  province  in  the  fall 
of  1638,  and  a  new  General  Assembly  was  at 
once  called,  which  met  February  2d,  1638 a  % 
1639  N- s- 

In  this  "gemot"  or  "folk-mote"  of  all  the 
people  of  Maryland,  was  vested  all  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  State.  The  Proprietary  had 
abandoned  his  claim  under  the  Charter,  of  con- 
fining their  consideration,  discussion  and  action 
to  such  subjects,  as  he  chose  to  submit  to  them, 
and  had  admitted  their  claim  to  consider,  dis- 
cuss and  propose  any  subject  they  thought  lit, 
and  to  propose  such  matters  to  him  as  they  de- 
termined to  be  necessary. 

The  very  first  act  of  this  first  people's  Legis- 
lature, of  this  first  popular  government  in  Mary- 
land, the  very  first  act  of   any  legislative  power 


1  Assembly  proceeding?,  1C37  to  16-38,  p.  36. 
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bore,  was  the  passage  of  an  act  for  establishing 
that  power  on  the  sure  and  solid  right  of  all 
the  freemen,  to  participate  in  the  making  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed. 

It  is  the  same  act  touching  General  Assem- 
blies  sent  out  by  Lewger  the  year  before,  and 
rejected  by  the  Assembly  which  met  January 
25,  1637-8,  as  has  been  stated,  but  which  was 
afterward  reported  by  the  committee  and  passed 
by  the  House,  but  never  assented  to  by  the 
Proprietary. 

It  is  entitled  "An  act  for  establishing  the 
House  of  Assembly,  and  the  laws  to  be  made 
therein." 

It  provides  that  "  the  Burgesses  to  be  elected 
by  the  freemen,  who  consent  to  the  election, 
and  the  gentlemen  summoned  by  his  Lordship's 
special  writ,  shall  be  called  the  House  of  As- 
sembly. And  all  acts  assented  to  and  approved 
by  said  House,  and  afterward  assented  to  by 
the  Lieutenant  General  in  the  name  of  his 
Lordship,  shall  be  adjudged  and  established  for 
law,  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if  his  Lordship 
and  all  the  freemen  of  this  province  were  person- 
ally present  and  did  assent  thereto." 

Such  act  was  to  be  considered  first  the  act  of 
all  the  freemen,  and  afterward  of  his  Lordship. 

This  act  was  passed  the  very  first  day  the 
Assembly  met — February  25,  1G3S-9. 
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The  Code  rejected  by  the  last  Assembly  was 
then  considered.  Those  provisions  relating  to 
manors  were  omitted,  and  the  most  important 
provisions  of  it  were  enacted  into  our  statute  on 
March  19,  twenty-one  days  afterwards.  That 
ordinance  stands  as  the  first  Code  of  Maryland 
law. 

Bozmau  has  remarked  on  it,  but  it  has  never 
attracted  the  attention,  nor  received  the  venera- 
tion which  is  due  to  it  as  the  provision  made 
by  Cecil  Calvert,  for  the  foundation  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  Maryland.  More  than  the  act  con- 
cerning religion,  it  is  the  Magna  Charta,  the 
Petition  of  Right,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  all  in 
one  statute,  and  liberty  of  conscience  in  1649, 
followed  as  the  irresistible  logical  consequence 
of  this  great  ordinance  of  1638-9. 
.  Section  1  declares  that  "  Holy  Church  within 
this  province  shall  have  all  her  rights  and  lib- 
erties." 

Section  2  required  that  all  inhabitants  should 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  It 
omitted  the  oath  of  supremacy  which  declared 
a  belief  in  his  Headship  of  the  Church,  •  and 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  which  denied  allegiance 
of  any  kind,  to  any  other  prince  or  potentate, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

Section  3  declares  that  "  the  Lord  Proprietary 
shall  have  all  his  rights  and  prerogatives.1' 
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Section  4,  "  That  the  inhabitants  shall  have 
all  their  rights  and  liberties  according  to  the 
Great  Charter  of  England." 

Section  5  secures  to  them  the  right  to  the 
common  law. 

Section    6    guarantees    the    right    of    trial    by 

Section  7  asserts  the  civil  jurisdiction  over 
matters  testamentary,  and  gives  the  Secretary 
power  to  prove  wills,  and  grant  letters  of  ad- 
ministration, over  the  estates  of  decedents,  and 
section  14  provides  for  the  manner  of  summon- 
ing and  electing  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

The  declaration  of  the  first  section,  "  that 
Holy  Church  -within  this  Province  shall  have  all 
her  rights  and  liberties,"  is  but  a  reiteration  of 
the  first  clause  of  the  Great  Charters  of  John,  of 
Henry  III.,  and  of  Edward  I.,  which  declares 
"  that  the  Church  of  England  shall  have  all  her 
rights  and  liberties  inviolate."  It  had  been  reiter- 
ated and  reasserted  by  more  than  thirty  Parlia- 
ments, and  the  wise  statesman  who  directed  the 
destinies  of  the  infant  State,  put  it  on  record 
among  the  first  acts  of  its  people,  and  Proprie- 
tary. "  That  the  Church  of  England  should  be 
free,"  says  Lord  Coke,  "  means  that  all  ecclesi- 
astical persons  within  the  realm,  their  posses- 
sions   and   goods,    shall   be   free   from   all  unjust 
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exaction  and  oppression,  but,  notwithstanding, 
should  yield  all  lawful  duties  to  the  Kins;  or 
any  of  his  subjects." 

It  meant  in  Maryland,  that  the  Christian 
Church  should  be  free  from  unlawful  interfer- 
ence by  any  temporal  power  whatever.  It  was  a 
reiteration  of  the  mandate  of  her  Charter,  that 
"  nothing  should  be  done  contrary  to  God's 
Holy  Religion/'  and,  with  that  mandate,  was 
the  guaranty  of  liberty  of  conscience,  to  all 
Christian  people  in   Maryland. 

It  is  manifest  that  Lord  Baltimore  would 
never,  in  1637  or  1638,  have  dreamed  of  estab- 
lishing the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  law,,  in 
an  English  province,  when  the  celebration  of 
the  Mass  was  a  capital  felony  in  England.  The 
contemporaneous  construction  of  the  Charter  by 
the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  the  personnel  of 
the  first  colonists,  and  of  the  first  government 
all  prove  this. 

I  may  say  that  sturdy  Thomas  Cornwaleys, 
who  insisted  on  the  right  to  the  common  law, 
and  the  statutes,  who  challenged  the  right  of 
the  Governor  to  prorogue  the  Assembly,  who 
protested  against  the  introduction  of  the  law  of 
privilege  of  Parliament,  would  never  fur  a 
moment  have  consented  to  the  establishment  of 
that  Church  by  law  over  him,  and  his  Protes- 
tant family   and  servants. 
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It  is  equally  clear  that  the  Proprietary,  the 
Governor,  Mr.  Secretary  Lewger,  the  convert 
from  the  Church  of  England,  nor  the  Catholic 
gentlemen,  who  composed  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  would  not  have  consented  to  partici- 
pate in  establishing  the  Anglican  Church  over 
them. 

The  Proprietary,  in  his  original  proclamation 
inviting  adventurers,  had  promised  freedom  of 
religion  to  all  Christian  men.1 

In  another  proclamation,  since  the  first  settle- 
ment, he  had  prohibited  i;  all  unseasonable  dis- 
putations in  point  of  religion  tending  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  colony,  and  to  the  opening  of  faction  in 
religion." 

In  the  preceding  July,  William  Lewis,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  had  been  fined  500  lbs.  of 
tobacco  for  interfering,  by  opprobrious  reproaches, 
with  two  Protestants,  Francis  Gray,  a  freeman, 
and  Robert  Sedgrave,  a  servant,  for  reading  a 
Book  of  Protestant  Sermons.2 

The  fundamental  Constitution  of  the  Colony 
therefore  rested  on  liberty  of  conscience,  as  the 
consequence  of  liberty  of  person,  and  security  of 
property,    and    the     explicit    invitation,    engage- 


1  Sec  Appendix  A  on  Woodstock  Letters. 

2  Proceedings  1037—1014 — printed  in  full  in  the  Streeter  Papers,  p.  212. 
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ment  and  official  acts  of  the  Proprietary ;  and 
Bozman  is  in  error  when  he  concludes  that  it 
was  the  intention  by  that  statute  to  establish 
the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  Maryland.1 

While  the  main  provisions  of  the  Code  of 
1637  were  enacted  in  these  two  statutes  of  1638, 
the  Assembly  failed  to  pass  one  of  the  most 
important  of   them. 

The  twenty-seventh  of  the  bills  proposed  by 
Baltimore  was  "A  bill  concerning  the  calling 
of   General  Assemblies." 

Baltimore  had  seen  the  King  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment in  1620.  No  Parliament  had  met  in  Eng- 
land since  that  year.  A  grave  dread  filled  the 
hearts  of  all  Englishmen,  that  no  Parliament 
ever  would  meet  again.  He  therefore  sent  out 
this  bill,  intended  to  become  a  perpetual  law,  by 
which  Assemblies  were  to  be  called  "  once  in 
three  years  at  the  least,  and  the  freemen  assem- 
bled therein  to  have  the  like  power,  privileges, 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  in  causes  and  mat- 
ters arising  within  this  Province  as  the  House  of 
Commons  have  had,  used,  or  enjoyed,  or  of  right 
ought  to  have,  use,  or  enjoy,  in  any  matters  which 
have  at  any  time  happened  or  risen  within  the  realm 
of  England."  ~ 


1  2  Bozman,  10?. 

2  Bacon's  Laws,  1C38. 
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The  definite  and  mature  purpose  of  the  Pro- 
prietary, to  found  a  commonwealth,  and  trans- 
plant to  it,  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen, together  with  all  the  safeguards  and 
guarantees  of  Parliamentary  institutions,  inher- 
ited and  enjoyed  by  them,  is  no  where  more 
plainly  and  distinctly  demonstrated  than  by  this 
proposed  law. 

The  Assembly  in  Maryland  did  not  appreci- 
ate the  necessity  for  it  as  fully  as  did  the  Pro- 
prietary in  England,  and  they  failed  to  pass  it, 
but  the  very  first  act  of  the  Parliament  called 
in  the  succeeding  vear  by  the  Kins,  was  to 
pass  the  "Act  for  Triennial   Parliaments." 

In  the  interval  between  the  settlement  at  St. 
Maries,  in  March,  1634,  and  the  meeting  and 
adjournment  of  this  General  Assembly,  various 
events  had  transpired  which  produced  momen- 
tous results.  The  colony  had  been  reinforced  by 
numerous  additions.  The  Jesuits,  zealous  in 
propagating  their  faith,  and  in  proselytizing,  had 
made  many  converts  among  the  lower  order  of 
Protestants,  and  had  been  eminently  successful 
among  the  Indians.  Emperors  and  kings,  with 
their  people,  had  embraced  the  Cross,  and  been 
baptized  into  the  Church. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  great  grants  of  val- 
uable land  were  made  by  the  aboriginal  chiefs 
to  the  Fathers,  who    had  converted  them  to   the 
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faith.  King  Pathuen  lmd  given  tliein  the  val- 
liable  estate  of  Mattapafty,  in  St.  Mary's  county, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent,  where  the 
Jesuits  had  stationed  a  mission,  and  besides  that 
Thomas  Copley,  whose  status  as  a  Jesuit  priest 
is  not  disclosed  by  the  records,  had  demanded 
lara'e  grants  under  the  conditions  of  Plantation 
of  1636,  in  consideration  of  transporting  Andrew 
"White,  John  Altham  and  others,  thirty  in  all, 
in  1G33,  and  Mr.  John  Knoles  and  others,  to 
the  number  of  nineteen,  in  1637. l  He  had  re- 
ceived grants  of  land  for  bringing  into  the 
Province  fifty  persons. 

Under  the  conditions  of  Plantation  of  1636  he 
received  title  to  twenty  thousand  acres,  and  he 
held  it  to  the  use  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In 
January  of  1637,  when  the  Proprietary  was 
preparing  his  Code  of  Laws,  he  commissioned 
John  Lewger  "  Commissioner  in  causes  testa- 
mentary, to  prove  wills  and  to  grant  letters  of 
administration,  <fee." 

The  priests  White,  Altham  and  Copley,  had 
been  summoned  by  writ  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1637-8,  and  had  been  excused  on  account 
of  ill  health,  as  we  have  seen. 

By  the  Great  Ordinance  of  1633-9  it  was 
enacted    that    the    laws    should    be    equally   en- 


1  Kilty's  Landholder^  AsiUtunt,  p.  68. 
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forced  against  and  concerning  all  persons,  lay 
ami  ecclesiastical,  without  distinction,  exemption 
or  privilege  to  any. 

Its  twelfth  section  ratified  tlie  commission  to 
Lewger,  by  providing  "  that  the  Secretary  shall 
prove  wills,  and  grant  administrations,  and  use 
and  appoint  all  power  and  means  necessary  or 
conducing  thereto."1 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  temporal  authority, 
therefore,  had  been  distinctly  asserted  by  his 
Lordship's  act  over  all  ecclesiastical  persons  and 
their  property,  and  over  all  causes  testamentary, 
and  over  the  administration  of  the  estates  of  de- 
cedents. This  had  been  done  deliberately,  in 
carrying  out  a  mature  policy. 

This  assertion  of  jurisdiction  by  the  temporal 
Prince,  over  ecclesiastical  persons  and  things  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  acquisition  of  lands  from 
the  Indians,  and  by  Copley,  for  the  use  of  the 
Jesuits  on  the  other,  made  a  distinct  issue  in 
Marvland  that  had  been  contested  in  England  for 
six  hundred  years,  and  had  only  shortly  before 
then  been  finally  settled.  It  was  the  old  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Canon  Law  prevailed  and 
was  in  force  jure  dlcino  in  a  State,  or  whether 
it  was  only  allowed  so  far  as  adopted  by  the 
Prince   or    State   itself.     Lender    all    the   circjum- 

l  Lib.  C.  and  W.  II.,  ful.  65, 


stances,  it  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  such  a 
question  should  arise. 

In  the  organized  State  of  England  it  had 
been  definitely  settled,  but  in  such  a  country  as 
Maryland,  then  a  savage  wilderness,  with  a  few 
hundred  Christians,  founding  a  new  society  upon 
Christian  principles,  which  were  to  pervade,  con- 
trol, and  direct  it  for  all  time,  the  enthusiasts 
who  had  braved  the  hardships  of  emigration, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  unknown,  by  land  and 
by  water,  to  carry  the  Cross  to  the  heathen,  may 
well  have  believed  that  the  power  of  the  Keys, 
should  prevail  over  the  power  of  the  Sword,  and 
that  their  duty  to  religion  and  truth,  required 
them  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical authority  over  the  temporal  power.  At  any 
rate,  the  missionary  priests  at  once  claimed  that 
the  Canon  Law  prevailed  in  Maryland  proprio 
vtgore,  without  the  license,  assent  or  adoption  of 
Prince  or  people.  It  existed  because  it  was  the 
law  of  the  Church.  This  was  the  old  claim  of 
the  extension  of  the  corpus  juris  canonici  over 
England. 

The  body  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law  is  com- 
posed of  selections  from  the  Roman  Institutes, 
together  with  the  Decrees  of  Councils  and  the 
Bulls  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  issued  from  time 
to  time.  It  asserts  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  by 
divine   right,   the   exclusive  jurisdiction   over   all 
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ecclesiastical  persons,  things,  and  property.  It 
protects  or  punishes  priests  as  to  common  rights  or 
common  wrongs,  while  it  equally  punishes  or  pro- 
tects laymen  concerning  ecclesiastical  matters.  Its 
jurisdiction  over  the  persons  of  all  priests, 
exempts  them  from  amenability  to  the  temporal 
courts.  Its  authority  over  all  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, draws  within  its  power,  all  laymen  having 
concern  in   such  matters. 

Taking  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  causes  tes- 
tamentary, the  clergy,  under  this  law.  paid  lega- 
cies to  the  Church  or  to  pious  uses  before  they 
paid  creditors,  heirs  or  legatees,  and,  assuming 
sole  control  of  administration  of  the  estates  of 
decedents,  the  ordinary  never  rendered  any 
account  whatever  of  such  estate,  and  it  was  ab- 
sorbed to  the  uses  of  the  clergy. 

All  questions  of  fact  and  law  were  tried 
under  this  system  of  law  by  judges  who  were 
themselves  ecclesiastics,  and  trial  by  jury  was 
as  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  Civil  and  Canon 
Law,  as  it  was  unknown  in  ecclesiastical  courts. 
This  Code  had  never  been  assented  to  in  Eng- 
land. The  English  never  did  agree  to  obey  any 
laws,  save  those  to  which  they  had  assented  by 
Xing,  Barons  or  Commons.  Trial  by  jury  and 
the  right  to  be  represented  in  the  making  of 
laws,  were  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the 
race. 
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Therefore,  before  the  Norman  conquest,  the  pre- 
tensions of  Churchmen  to  extend  the  Canon  Law 
to  England,  and  the  English,  had  never  been 
assented   to,    and   had    universally  been    rejected. 

From  that  epoch,  there  had  been  a  constant 
struggle  against  the  assertion  of  its  jurisdiction. 
The  Norman  lawyer-ecclesiastics,  the  clerks,  per- 
sisted in  their  effort  to  introduce  it,  but  the  con- 
quered race  resisted,  as  only  institutions  backed 
by  manly  men  can  resist,  the  effort  to  deprive 
them  of  their  birthright — trial  bv  jury  and  the 
right  to  participate  in  law  making,  and  genera- 
tion after  generation,  still  struggled  on  against 
any  law  being  enforced  in  England  without  the 
consent  of  Xing  and  Parliament. 

Cognizance  of  causes  testamentary  was  first 
given  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  by  Henry  I., 
and  Stephen  first  agreed  that  the  Roman  Civil 
and  Canon  Law  alone  should  govern  them. 
Benefit  of  clergy,  and  exemption  from  lay  juris- 
diction of  their  persons,  and  property,  became 
complete.  But  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
A.  1).  1104,  greatly  narrowed  the  clerical  exemp- 
tion, and  Edward  I.  limited  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  courts,  and  compelled  the  ordinary  to 
whom  administration  of  intestate  estates  were 
committed,  to  discharge  the  debts  due  bv  the 
intestate  in  his  lifetime. 

But  it  was  not  until  Henry  YIII.'s  time  that 
the    supremacy    of  the    crown    over  the    spiritual 
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men    and  causes,   and  the  abolition   of  all   cleri- 
cal exemptions  was  established. 

Sir  Thomas  Mora  led  the  Commons  in  their 
protest  against  the  right  of  the  Clergy  in  Con- 
vocation to  legislate  without  the  King's  assent, 
or  that  of  his  subjects.  And  at  lasi,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  in  King's  Bench,  in  Caudrey's  case,1  set- 
tled the  law  of  England  that  "  all  causes  tes- 
tamentary and  matrimonial  are  to  be  deter- 
mined and  decided  by  ecclesiastical  judges 
according  to  the  King's  Ecclesiastical  Law  of 
this  Realm." 

This  was  the  law  of  England.  The  question 
was  whether  it  was,  or  could  be  in  force  in 
Maryland. 

By  the  "  Bulla  in  Ccexa  Domini,"  the  Pope 
asserts  full  supremacy  over  all  persons,  and 
powers,  temporal  and  ecclesiastical.  That  decree 
forbids  all  persons  whatsoever,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  violate,  depress  or  restrain  the  eccle- 
siastical liberties  or  rights  of  the  Apostolic  See 
and  Church  of  Rome,  howsoever  or  whensoever 
obtained,  or  to  be  obtained,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication, and  all  who  presume  to  oppose 
any  of  its  provisions  are  left  under  the  displea- 
sure of  Almiirhtv  God.2 


1  3  Coke,  1. 

2  Streeter's  Maryland  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago,  p.  32. 
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The  Jesuit  Fathers,  in  this  conflict  of  law,  as 
they  supposed,  very  naturally  held  on  to  the 
law  which  bound  them,  until  it  was  shown  that 
they  were  bound  by  the  laws  of  England  in 
this  behalf.  Great  issues  were  at  stake,  and  the 
discussion  of  them  naturally  aroused  feeling*. 
Secretary  Lewger  had  been  a  Protestant.  He 
was  an  Englishman  —  an  educated  scholar  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  knew  the  history  of 
the  struggle  in  England  against  the  authority 
of  the  Canon  Law,  against  the  exemption  of 
ecclesiastics,  their  persons  and  their  property 
from  the  temporal  jurisdiction,  the  enormous 
abases  that  had  grown  out  of  their  usurpation  of 
the  exclusive  cognizance  of  causes  testamentary 
and  matrimonial,  and  the  great  evils,  political  and 
social,  produced  by  the  holding  of  great  estates 
in  mortmain.  .  He  understood  the  policy  of  the 
Proprietary,  which  he  had  been  selected  and 
sent  out  to  carry  out — to  transplant  to  Mary- 
land all  the  safeguards  against  these  abuses  and 
the  remedies  for  these  evils,  and  the  guarantees 
for  liberty,  which  the  experience  of  Englishmen 
had  demonstrated  to  be  necessary,  to  preserve 
their  institutions,  and  which  their  sagacity  had 
devised,  their  wisdom  adopted,  and  their  courage 
secured. 

Therefore  it  was  that  Lewger,  carrying  out  the 
purposes   of   the  Proprietary,  set  himself    against 
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this  claim  of  the  authority  of  the  Canon  Law, 
aiul  procured  the  Assembly  to  unite  with  Balti- 
more in  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  freemen,  and  Proprietary,  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

lie  followed  this  up  in  the  Assembly  which 
met  the  following  autumn  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1640,  by  procuring  to  be  passed  the  act  touching 
marriage.  The  persons  who  can  celebrate  it,  the 
parties  who  are  permitted  to  marry,  and  the 
conditions  upon  which  they  may  marry,  are  all 
declared  and  specified.1  The  whole  subject  of 
marriage  thus  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
temporal  authority. 

He  further  insisted  that  all  grants  of  land 
to  the  Jesuits  should  be  vacated,  whether  to 
them  from  the  Indians  or  from  the  Proprietary 
to  Thomas  Copley,  who  held  the  land  for  the 
use  of  the  Society. 

Baltimore  pressed  his  policy  that  the  Common 
Law  of  England  should  be  the  law  for  everv 
body  in  Maryland,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and  no 
great  estates  should  grow  up  in  mortmain,  to 
be  a  future  menace  to  the  liberties  and  free 
institutions  of  the  province. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  Lord  Baltimore  brought  the  matter 


i  Lib.  C.  and  W.  H.,  fol.  69. 
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before  the  highest;  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
"  petitioned  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Faith  in  the  name  of  the  Catholics 
of  Maryland  to  grant  a  Prefect  and  secular  priests 
authority,  to  take  charge  of  the  Maryland  mis- 
sion." In  August,  1641,  permission  was  given 
Baltimore  to  remove  the  Jesuits,  and  the  .author- 
ity to  take  charge  of  Maryland  issued  to  Dom 
Rossetti,  Archbishop  of  Tarsus.1 

In  November,  1641,  he  issued  Conditions  of 
Plantation,  to  take  effect  in  the  following  Jan- 
uary, and  they  put  in  actual  operation  in  Mary- 
land all  the  provisions  and  prohibitions  of  all 
the  Statutes  of  Mortmain,  which  had  been  enacted 
in  England  before  that  time. 

The  first  four  sections  of  these  Conditions 
were  duly  published,  and  are  recorded  in  their 
proper  place  in  our  records.2  The  fifth  and 
sixth  sections  were  never  recorded,  and  we  do 
not  know  how  far  they  were  published.  They 
were  fortified  with  an  oath,  of  which  no  record 
exists.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  provisions  of 
mortmain,  and  the  oath,  were  kept  back  on 
account  of  some  fulminations  of  the  Bulla  in 
Ccena  Domini,  or  in  order  to  procure  explanations 
from   the    authorities    at    home,    both    from    the 


1  Records  of  the  English  Province  S.  J.,  Seventh  Series,  p.  3G6. 

2  Council  Proceedings,  1636-1657.  fol.  81. 
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Provincial  of  Jesuits,  and  from  the  Proprietary. 
The  Conditions  and  oath  arc  published  here  in 
foil. 

Conditions  proposed  by  the  most  Illustrious  Lord  Cecilius,  Baron 
of  Baltimore,  Lord  and  Proprietary  of  the  Province  of  Mary- 
land in  the  parts  of  America  to  all  and  singular,  who  shajl 
ofl'er  themselves  for  the  new  plantation  in  the  aforesaid 
Province.  These  conditions  shall  begin  from  the  feast  of  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  1642,  and  shall 
continue  in  force  until  new  or  other  conditions  of  plantation 
for  the  same  Province  shall  be  published  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  same  Illustrious  Lord. 

1.  In  the  first  place  any  person  descending  of  British  or  Irish 
parents,  who  at  his  own  expense  shall  have  passed,  himself  or  his 
deputy,  into  the  Province  of  Maryland  with  a  number  of  able 
men  between  the  ages  of  1G  and  50  years,  of  the  same  nation 
aforesaid  respectively,  who  shall  have  been  furnished  and  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  ammunition  according  to  the  schedule 
hereafter  inserted:  or  with  a  number  of  women  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  40:  to  every  such  person,  whether  man  or 
woman,  for  each  and  every  twenty  persons  whom  he  shall 
bring  within  the  space  of  one  year,  shall  be  assigned  a  por- 
tion of  good  land,  which  shall  contain  two  thousand  acres 
English  measure:  which  lands  shall  be  erected  into  manors 
and  shall  be  transferred  to  him  or  to  her  and  to  the  heirs  of 
both  by  a  Grant  under  the  seal  .of  the  said  Province  in  per- 
petuum  in  Soccage,  with  all  such  Royalties  and  Privileges,  as 
are  usually  belonging  to  manors  in  England:  rendering  and 
paying  annually  to  his  Lordship  and  his  heirs  a  rent  of  forty 
shillings  of  good  and  legal  money  of  England,  which  are 
to  be    paid  in    the    commodities  of   the    country,    and    of  such 
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services  as  from  common  consent  shall  be  shown  to  work  for  the 
public  good. 

2.  Moreover  every  person  descending-  of  the  aforesaid  descent, 
who  shall  bring  at  his  own  expense,  himself  or  herself,  and  a  less 
number  of  persons,  whether  males  or  females,  than  the  number 
of  twenty,  of  descent  aforesaid,  of  the  same  age,  furnished  and 
provided  as  above,  he  or  she  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  both  in 
perpetuum  for  and  in  respect  of  themselves  and,  of  each  of  the 
persons  aforesaid,  shall  receive  fifty  acres  of  land  within  the  said 
Province,  to  be  held  under  some  manor  of  his  Lordship  within 
the  said  Province  in  free  Soccage,  by  rendering  annually  and 
paying  a  certain  rent  of  twelve  pennies  of  good  and  legal  money 
of  England  per  year  to  his  Lordship,  and  his  heirs  for  each  fifty 
acres  in  the  commodities  of  the  country,  as  above. 

3.  Moreover  whoever  of  the  descent  aforesaid  shall  at  his  own 
expense  bring  children  of  descent  as  aforesaid,  that  is,  boys 
below  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  girls  below  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  shall  receive  for  himself  and  his  heirs  for  and  in 
respect  of  each  one  of  his  children,  so  to  be  brought  as  above, 
twenty-five  acres  of  land  within  the  same  Province,  to  be  held 
from  and  under  some  manor  of  his  Lordship  within  the  said 
Province  as  above,  under  the  annual  rent  of  six  pennies  of  good 
and  legal  money  of  England  for  each  twenty-five  acres,  to  be 
paid  as  above. 

4.  Moreover  every  person  who  shall  claim  for  himself  any 
portion  of  lands  within  the  said  Province  of  Maryland  by  virtue 
of  the  aforesaid  conditions,  shall  obtain  a  Grant  of  the  said  lands 
so  due  to  him  or  them  as  above,  under  the  seal  of  the  afore- 
said Province  within- the  space  of  one  year  after  those  lands  have 
been  thus  due  to  them,  and  assigned  and  published  in  some  part 
of  the  said  Province,  by  the  Lieutenant  General  of  his  Lordship, 
in  defect  of  which  in  virtue  of  these  conditions  they  lose  the  right 
to  such  lands  forever. 
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This  is  as  far  as  the  record  goes,,  except  the 
list  of  arms,  &o.  The  two  omitted  sections  and 
lite  oath  are  as  follows  : 

5.  Moreover  that  no  corporation,  Society,  Fraternity,  Muni- 
cipality, Political  body  (whether  it  be  Ecclesiastical  or  temporal) 
shall  be  capable  of  or  shall  have  the  benefit,  in  virtue  of  the  pre- 
ceding conditions  of  plantation,  of  receiving  for  itself,  of  inherit- 
ing-, of  possessing"  or  enjoying  any  lands  in  the  said  Province 
either  in  right  of  their  own  or  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  for 
their  own  use,  interest  or  benefit  or  in  trust  for  them  without 
further  particular  and  special  license  first  had  and  obtained  for 
this  end  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  his  Lordship.  And  if  per- 
chance any  such  grant  should  happen  to  be  given  to  or  obtained 
by  any  Corporation,  Society,  Fraternity,  Municipality,  Political 
body  (whether  this  be  Ecclesiastical  or  temporal)  or  any  person 
or  persons  whatsoever  for  their  use,  interest  or  benefit  or  in  trust 
for  them  without  such  farther  particular  and  special  license,  as 
above,  first  had  and  obtained,  that  then  all  such  Grants  of  what- 
soever land  within  the  said  Province  so  made,  or  to  be  made,  as 
above,  shall  be  by  the  very  fact  void  to  all  intent  and  purpose. 

6.  Moreover  that  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  whatsoever 
be  their  condition  or  state,  nor  their  heirs  nor  assigns,  shall  give, 
concede,  alienate  anv  lands  or  tenements  within  the  said  Province, 
assigned  or  conceded  or  to  be  assigned  or  to  be  conceded  to  him 
or  them  to  any  Corporation,  Society,  Congregation,  Fraternity, 
Municipality  or  body  Politic  (whether  this  be  Ecclesiastical  or 
temporal)  or  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  in  trust  or  to 
such  use  or  uses  or  to  any  use  or  uses  contained,  mentioned  or 
prohibited  in  any  Statute  of  Mortmain  made  before  in  the  King- 
dom of  England  without  particular  and  special  license  before  had 
and  obtained  for  this  end  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  his  Lord- 
ship. 
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A  Schedule  of  tlie  Arms  and  Ammunition,  which  are  intended 
and  required  by  the  aforesaid  conditions  to  be  provided  and 
brought  into  the  said  Province  of  Maryland  by  all  and  each 
of  the  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty  years,  who 
shall  be  carried  thither. 

Iu  the  first  place,  one  gun  or  Bastard  Musket  with  a  snaphance 
lock. 

Moreover,  ten  pounds  of  gunpowder. 

Moreover,  forty  pounds  of  deaden  bullets,  Pistoll  and  Goose 
shot,  each  sort  some. 

Moreover,  one  sword  and  belt. 

Moreover,  one  Bandelier  and  Flask. 

Given  at  London,  10th  of  November,  1G41. 


The  Oath  directed  by  instructions  to  be  administered  to  all  and 
each  of  those  who  are  to  hold  the  lands  conceded  to  them 
and  to  be  received  from  them  before  the  granting  of  their 
Patents. 

I,  A.  B.,  acknowledge  the  Most  Illustrious  Lord  Cecilius, 
Baron  of  Baltimore,  to  be  the  true  and  absolute  Lord  and  Pro- 
prietary of  the  Province  and  region  of  Maryland  and  of  the 
Islands  thereunto  appertaining  according  to  the  chart  and  patents 
of  his  Lordship  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  and  I  swear 
that  I  will  not  directly  nor  indirectly  by  myself  or  by  any  other 
person  or  persons,  procure,  accept,  receive,  obtain,  possess  or 
enjoy  any  lands  within  the  said  Province  by  force  of  any  Grant 
whatsoever  from  any  Indian  or  any  other  person  not  legitimately 
deriving  a  title  from,  through  and  under  a  Grant  of  his  Lordship, 
or  his  heirs,  the  Lords  and  Proprietaries  of  this  Province,  and  if 
I  shall  know  or  understand  that  any  other  person  acts  contrary 
to  this,  without  delay  I  shall  take  care  to   make  this  known  to 
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his  Lordship  or  to  his  heirs  or  to  their  Lieutenant  Generals  or  to 
oilier  Governors  of  the  said  Province  for  the  time  being.  And  as 
much  as  shall  be  in  my  power  I  will  defend  and  protect  the  title, 
right  and  royal  jurisdiction  of  his  Lordship  to  and  over  the  said 
Province  and  the  Islands  thereunto  appertaining,  according  to 
the  chart  of  his  Lordship  above  mentioned.  So  help  me  God, 
&c,  Ac.1 

The  receipt  of  this  document  in  the  Province 
brought  oil  a  conference  between  the  Governor, 
Leonard  Calvert,  Secretary  Lewger  and  the  Jesuit 
Fathers.  The  memorandum  of  that  conference 
is  preserved  at  Stoneyhurst,   and  is    as    follows  : 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Lewger  and  from  the 
Letters  of  the  Baron  of  Baltimore. 

The  Governor  and  I  visited  those  Religious  men,  in  order  to 
treat  of  some  difficulties  with  them. 

1.  Oue  of  these  was  about  the  publication  of  the  new  Con- 
ditions of  this  Plantation  or  Colony.  This  publication  was  to 
be  made  by  the  Governor  with  regard  to  that  article  especially 
by  which  all  concessions  made  thus  far  were  made  subject  to  the 
Law  of  Mortmain.  The  Governor  solved  this  difficulty  by  adding- 
this  interpretation  of  the  said  article:  namely,  that  the  conces- 
sions already  made  or  to  be  made  according-  to  former  condi- 
tions were  not  included  in  it :  but  the  article  was  only  intended 
for  this,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  profit  by  these  new 
conditions  unless  he  would  submit  all  his  property  (fundos),  as 
well  granted  already  as  to  be  hereafter  granted,  to  this  condition 
of  non -alienation.     As  this  did  not  seem  to   be  anv  new  ordi- 


1  Stoneyhurst  MSS.  Anglia,  No.  108a,  Vol.  4. 
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nance  or  edict,  but  a  mere  proposition  left  to  each  one's  choice, 
these  Religious  men  did  not  think  it  was  forbidden  in  the  Bull 
Ccena,  nor  that  these  who  promulgated  it  incurred  any  sentence 
of  excommunication. 

2.  The  second  difficulty  was  as  follows.  Although  the  pre- 
ceding was  not  subject  to  excommnnication,  a  mortal  sin  could 
however  be  committed  by  those  who  would  be  the  instruments  of 
such  promulgation,  negotiation  and  procuration  of  the  said  propo- 
sition and  contract,  because  certain  obligations  against  piety  and 
good  morals  would  b'j  induced  by  it,  and  therefore  there  might 
be  a  mortal  sin  on  both  sides:  namely,  on  the  part  of  him  who 
would  propose  such  a  contract  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  him  who 
would  accept  it.  Those  Religious  men  resolved  this  difficulty  in 
this  wise,  that  at  present  it  seemed  that  there  would  be  a  mortal 
sin,  but  they  would  examine  it  more  maturely,  before  they  would 
give  a  definitive  decision. 

3.  However  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  oath,  to  be  taken  under 
all  those  instructions,  which  were  to  be  made  for  the  possession  of 
property,  could  not  at  all  be  taken  with  a  safe  conscience,  but 
that  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  in  the  Bull 
Ccena  was  incurred  by  those  who  would  promulgate,  exhibit,  enter 
upon  record,  or  in  any  way  give  their  labor  and  help  in  pro- 
moting the  same. 

4.  And  now  a  new  question  arises  about  the  fifth  article  of  the 
new  Conditions  of  this  Plantation  or  Colony:  namely,  that  no 
Ecclesiastical  Society  should  be  admitted  to  these  Conditions  or 
be  capable  of  them,  which  article  seems  to  mean  some  ordinance 
and  caution.  If  this  be  found  to  be  the  case,  then  I  think  an 
obstacle  must  be  put  .to  the  promulgation  and  execution  of  the 
said  Conditions,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  help  them  to  obtain 
their  existence  and  life,  lest  he  should  incur  the  excommunication 
of  the  Bull  Ccena.1 


l  Stoneyhurst  MSS.  Anglia,  Vol.  iv. 
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At  this  discussion,  Secretary  Lewger  pro- 
pounded to  the  Fathers  the  propositions  of 
Canon  Law,  which  he  declared  were  prepared 
at  the  instance  of  and  propounded  by  order 
of  Lord    Baltimore. 

These   questions    are    as  follows : 

Certain  Questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Lewger,  Secretary  of  the 
Illustrious  Lord  Baron,  mention  of  which  is  made  in  the 
notes  No.  7. 

1.  Whether  a  Catholic  Layman  can  administer  the  office  of  or 
can  serve  as  a  magistrate  in  any  region,  where  the  Church  cannot 
concede  and  preserve  all  its  laws,  and  its  due  immunities? 

2.  Whether  the  exemptions  of  the  clergy,  as  to  their  persons, 
lands,  goods,  domestics,  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  or  asylum  both 
in  a  church  and  in  their  houses,  are  due  to  them  immediately  by 
divine  law  from  Our  Lord  Christ;  so  that  the  instant  princes 
become  Christians,  they  are  bound  in  conscience  to  approve  and 
confirm,  or  at  least  to  permit  and  tolerate  this  sort  of  exemptions  : 
Or  whether  they  enjoy  these  by  the  spontaneous  gift  or  devotion 
of  pious  princes  and  States,  so  that  immediately  any  region 
be  made  Christian,  it  is  necessary  that  a  grant  be  made  by  the 
prince  of  such  exemptions  and  immunities,  before  the  Ecclesias- 
tics can  claim  them  as  due  iu  conscience  :  And  whether  before 
such  grant  of  the  Prince,  or  approbation  of  such  privileges,  the 
temporal  authority  can  practically  oppose  them,  without  sacri- 
lege, or  incurring  the  censures  of  the  Bull  Ccenae  Domiui  ? 

3.  Whether  the  erection  of  tribunals,  with  external  compulsory 
jurisdiction  be  part  of  the  power  of  the  Keys  left  by  Our  Lord 
Christ  to  His  Church;  or  whether  it  be  part  of  the  Sword  placed 
by  God  in  the  hands  of  Princes,  and  by  them  granted  to  those  in 
spiritual   orders ;    and   if    an    ecclesiastical   tribunal    should   be 
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erected  in  such  region  with  such  power  of  external  compulsory 
jurisdiction,  whether  the  Prince  could  erect  it  of  his  own  auth  >r- 
ity  or  rather  should  it  be  done  by  special  commission  of  a  dele- 
gation of  the  Papal  Chair  ? 

4.  Whether  in  such  a  region,  those  Catholics  who  are  parts  of 
the  general  convention  or  Parliament,  can  give  their  consent  to 
establishing  laws  about  testamentary  cases,  and  especially  to  a 
law  declaring  that  what  was  left  of  the  goods  of  the  deceased,, 
after  all  debts  were  paid  and  legacies  fulfilled,  should  be  given  to 
the  public  use  of  the  temporal- state,  and  not  to  pious  purposes  as 
is  done  in  Catholic  countries  ? 

5.  Whether  those  Catholics  who  are  part  of  the  Parliament  in 
•such  region,  can  consent  to  a  law  prohibiting  any  one  from  levy- 
ing, or  in  any  manner  paying  a  lay  or  temporal  tax  to  Ecclesiastics 
or  Religious  Houses,  without  the  license  of  the  Prince,  by  annull- 
ing all  gifis  and  conveyances  made  in  any  other  manner. 

6.  Whether  Catholics  who  are  members  of  the  general  assem- 
bly or  Parliament,  in  such  region,  can  consent  to  laws  upon  matri- 
monial causes,  as  those  requiring  the  publication  of  the  banns  for 
political  reasons,  and  prohibiting  marriage  without  such  publica- 
tion of  the  banns,  or  license  obtained  from  a  Lay  Commissioner, 
or  limiting  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  within  which  marriage 
should  not  be  contracted,  or  determining  cases  of  espousals, 
divorce,  and  the  like  ? 

7.  Whether  Catholics  who  are  a  part  of  the  Parliament  in  such 
region,  can  consent  to  a  law  which  for  political  reasons,  prohibits 
a  woman  from  capacity  to  be  heir  to  lands,  or  declares  they  shall 
not  hold  them,  unless  she  marry  within  a  stated  period,  only  leaving 
to  them  the  power  of  selling  and  alienating  these  lands  for  their  own 
greater  emolument;  and  whether  such  a  law  be  against  conscience  ? 

8.  Whether  in  such  region,  a  secular  judge  who  is  a  Catholic, 
can  examine  and  punish  clergy,  for  any  offence  against  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  Lord  Proprietary,  or  for  a  capital  crime  so  far 
as  the  loss  of  life  or  limb,  without  incurring  the  censures  of  the 
Bullae  Ccenae  ? 
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9.  Whether  Catholics,  who  are  a  part  of  the  Parliament,  In 
such  region  can  consent  to  laws  imposing  general  taxes  for  public 
revenue,  for  sustaining  the  Prince,  or  defending  the  Province,  and 
whether  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  church  lands,  and  goods,  should 
be  thought  to  be  comprehended  in  such  laws,  because  they  are 
not  in  the  law  itself  excepted;  and  whether  a  secular  Catholic 
judge  can  grant  letters,  by  which  such  taxes  are  imposed  upon 
the  lands  or  goods  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  or  Religious  Houses, 
without  a  special  and  express  License  from  the  Apostolic  Chair?  i 

This  discussion  evidently  took  place  after  the 
Conditions  of  Plantation,  November  ]0th,  1641, 
were  issued,  and  it  was  forthwith  transferred  to 
England  and  thence  to  Rome.  Immediately  after 
the  interview  above  described,  Father  White,  the 
chief  of  the  Maryland  Mission,  wrote  a  full 
account  of  all  that  had  transpired  in  the  Pro- 
vince since  Lewger's  arrival,  and  that  was  then 
transpiring,  containing  an  account  of  the  ncgo- 
>  tiations  between  the  Governor,  the  Secretary,  and 
Father  White  himself. 

He  embodied  the  points  in  a  paper  contain- 
ing twenty  cases  of  law,  upon  which  he  requested 
the  advice  of  the  Provincial  of  England,  Henry 
More.  The  communication  of  Father  White  is 
as  follows : 

"The  Cases." 

In  a  country  (as  this  is)  newly  planted,  and  depending  wholly 
upon  England  for  its  subsistence,  where  there  is  not  (nor  cannot 

l  Stoneyhurst  MSS.  Anglia,  Vol.  iv. 
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be"  until  England  be  reunited  to  the  Church),  any  ecclesiastical 
discipline  established,  (by  law  of.  the  Province  or  grant  of  the 
Prynce),  nor  Provincial!  Synod  held,  nor  Spiritual  Courts  erected, 
nor  the  Canon  Lawes  accepted,  nor  ordinary  or  other  Ecclesias- 
tical persons  admitted  (as  such),  nor  Catholic  religion  publickly 
allowed ;  and  whereas  three  partes  of  the  people  or  foure  (at 
least)  are  hereticks,  I  desire  to  be  resolved : 

1°.  Whether  a  lay  Catholick  can,  with  a  safe  conscience  take 
charge  or  government  or  of  an  office  in  such  a  country  as  this, 
where  he  may  not,  nor  dars  discharge  all  the  dutys  and  obliga- 
tions of  a  Catholick  Magistrate,  nor  yeald  and  mayntaine  to  the 
Church,  all  her  rights  and  liberties  which  Shee  hath  in  other 
Catholick  Countryes  ? 

11°.  Whether  the  lay  Catholickes  (in  such  a  country  as  this) 
are  bound  to  accept  or  admitt  of  all  the  Canon  law,  and  in 
speciall  of  the  Councill  of  Trent  (extra  sidem)  or  whether  the 
Canon  law  (or  such)  binds  in  this  country,  afore  it  be  accepted  by 
some  law  or  custom. 

111°.  Whether  the  exemptions  of  the  clergy  for  their  persons, 
lands,  goods,  Tennants  Domestiques,  or  privilege  of  Sanctuary  to 
theyr  houses,  or  Churches,  etc.  are  due  to  them  of  Divine  right, 
by  immediate  grant  from  Christ  to  his  Church,  so  that  Princes 
becoming  Christians,  were  instantly  obliged  in  conscience  to  allow 
and  continue  those  exemptions,  or  at  least  to  permit  and  suffer  the 
Church  to  practice  and  enjoy  them,  or  whether  they  hould  them 
of  the  free  and  voluntary  guift  and  devotion  of  pious  princes,  and 
States,  so  that  in  a  countrey  newly  erected,  on  becoming  Xtian, 
a  grant  or  charter  from  the  Prynce  thereof  of  such  libertyes,  and 
exemptions,  is  necessary  before  the  clergy  of  such  a  country  can 
clayme  them  as  theyr  right,  and  due  in  point  of  conscience,  and 
whether  before  such  a  grant  admittance  or  allowance  of  their 
Priviledges,  may  the  state  practice  contrary  to  them  without 
sacriledges,  or  incurring  the  censures  Bullae  Ccente. 

IV°.  Whether  houlding  of  Courts  with  external  co-ercive 
iurisdiction,  be  apart  of  the  powers  of  the  Keys  left  by  Christ  to 
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his  Clinrch,  or  whether  it  be  a  part  of  the  sword,  put  by  God 
into  the  hands  of  Princes,  and  from  them  granted  unto  spiritual 
ordinaryes;  and  where  Ecclesiastical  Tribunals  are  here  to  be 
erected,  witli  such  power  of  external  co-ercive  jurisdiction,  may 
the  Fry  nee  erect  them  by  his  own  charter,  or  must  it  be  done  by 
special  commission  and  delegation  of  the  See  Apostolique? 

V°.  Whether  the  conusance  of  causes  testamentary,  belong  to 
the  Spirituall  Court  out  of  the  nature  of  the  causes  themselves, 
and  of  the  Churches'  proper  right,  so  that  Xtian  Prynces  had  no 
rightfull  powere  to  heare  and  determine  them,  or  whether  Princes 
becoming  Christian,  did  of  theyr  voluntary  election  sever  theyr 
causes  from  theyr  crown,  and  commit  them  to  the  spirituall  ordi- 
naryes,  in  consideration  of  some  connexion  and  dependance  which 
those  causes  have  with  some  part  of  Xtian  Doctrine,  which  must 
be  sought  from  the  mouth  of  the  Priest,  or  in  presumption  of 
theyr  faithfulness  in  discharging  of  their  trusts  ? 

YI°.  Whether  in  such  a  countrey  as  this,  may  lay  judges  being 
Catholique  by  commission  from  the  Lord  Proprietary,  or  appoint- 
ment of  the  law  of  the  country,  prove  Wills,  and  committ  admin- 
istrations of  the  goods  of  the  deceased,  intestate,  or  whether  they 
must  have  an  intention  to  do  it  as  delegated  of  the  Sea  Apos- 
tolique, and  ore  obliged  to  endeavour  with  effect  to  procure  such 
delegation  or  else  incur  the  censures  Bullae  Ccenoe. 

VI 1°.  Whether  in  such  a  country  as  this,  may  a  Catholique 
refuse  to  prove  and  record  a  will  for  this  reason,  because  it  giveth 
legacyes  for  masses  to  be  sayd  for  the  soule  of  the  deceased,  and 
conteynes  in  it  the  profession  of  the  Testator,  to  dye  a  member  of 
the  Roman  Catholique  Church,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salva- 
tion with  other  passages  contrary  to  the  religion  of  England,  or 
whether  is  he  bound  to  prove  it,  though  the  Lord  Proprietor  may 
incur  danger  for  such  a  record  ? 

YIII°.  Whether  Catholiques  being  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  such  a  country  as  this  may  consent  to  the  making  of 
laws  touching  causes  testamentary  and  namely  to  a  lawe  which 
shall  appoint  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  persons 
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after  all  debts  discharged,  and  legacyes  payed  to  be  employed  to 
publick  uses  of  the  State,  and  not  to  pious  uses  as  it  is  in  the 
other  Catholique  Countryes  ? 

1X°.  Whether  Catholiques  being  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  such  a  Country  as  this,  may  consent  to  a  lawe  pro- 
hibiting the  bequeathing  or  otherwise  aliening  of  any  fee  to 
spiritual  persons  or  religious  houses,  without  leave  of  the  Prynce, 
and  voiding  all  guifts  and  alienations  made  otherwise? 

X°.  Whether  a  Catholique  Executor  or  Admor,  in  such  a 
Country  as  this,  may  observe  the  order  of  administering  the 
goods  of  the  deceased,  used  and  prescribed  in  England  (viz:  to 
discharge  first  the  debts,  due  to  the  Prynce,  then  executions,  then 
judgments,  &c.)  or  whether  he  is  bound  to  observe  ordinem  resti- 
tutiones  delivered  by  Casuists  (as  Bonacina  and  others)  viz  :  to 
discharge  first  the  debtes  due  to  Spirituals  and  after,  lay  debtes, 
in  ordineri^  and  whether  a  Catholique  may  refuse  such  an 
illegal  account  and  compel  the  Executor  and  administrator  to 
satisfy  creditors  according  to  the  laws  of  Engl  ? 

Xl°.  Whether  may  Catholiques  being  members  of  a  Generall 
Assembly  in  such  a  country  as  this  consent  to  lawes  touching 
causes  matrimonial!,  as  to  appoint  the  publishing  of  banns  (for 
politique  considerations),  and  to  prohibit  marriage  without  such 
banns  published,  or  license  obtained  from  the  Commissary  being 
lay,  or  to  limit  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  within  which  mar- 
riage shall  not  be  contracted,  or  for  the  tryall  and  determinings 
of  causes  matrimonial,  or  whether  may  a  Catholique  being  lay 
under  the  Prynce,  State,  grant  licenses  of  marriage,  and  by 
commission  from  the  Prynce  try  and  determine  such  causes 
according  to  the  lawe  of  the  country,  or  in  defect  thereof  accord- 
ing to  the  common  law  without  the  incurring  the  censure  B.  Ca  ? 

XII°.  Whether  may  Catholiques  being  members,  &c.,  consent 
to  a  lawe  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  apprentices  without  the 
consent  of  theyr   masters  or   missts  and  imposing  penalties  upon 


1  Tiio  MSS.  is  imperfectly  transcribed. 
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t»,e  Priest  solemnizing,  &c,  and  whether  such  a  law  be  against 
liberty  of  marriage  ? 

XIII3.  Whether  may  Catholiqnes  being  members,  &e.,  consent 
to  a  lawe  which  for  publique  custom  barrs  the  female  from  inherit- 
ing, or  houlding  of  lands,  unless  they  marry  within  a  time  limited 
(only  leaving  them  a  liberty  to  sell  or  dispose  thereof  to  theyr 
Lest  advantage),  and  is  such  a  law  against  conscience  ? 

XI V°.  Whether  land  granted  by  the  Lord  Proprietor,  to 
religious  persons  by  the  ordinary  and  common  conditions  of  plan- 
tations, doth  eo  ipso  (because  granted  to  religious)  become  spiri- 
tual fee,  and  exempt  from  laica  onera  ? 

XV°.  If  a  trespass  be  pretended  to  be  committed  upon  the 
lands  held  by  Religious  Persons,  whether  may  the  Religious,  wi.h- 
out  trying  the  trespasse  in  some  Court  (spiritual  or  temporal), 
proceede  against  the  pretended  trespasser,  by  putting  in  force 
against  him  the  censures  Bullae  Ccenae?  And  whether  by  such 
declarations,  the  party  be  really  and  to  all  spiritual  effects  involved 
in  the  censures,  afore  to  be  adjudged  a  trespasser  upon  theyre 
land  in  some  Court  ? 

XVI°.  When  grants  of  lands,  made  by  the  Prynce  to  several 
persons  lay  and  religious,  are  found  prejudiciall  to  the  publique, 
and  fit  to  be  reformed,  whether  may  Cathls  —  being  members  of 
&e.  consent  to  a  law  reforming  all  such  grants?  And  whether 
may  such  a  general  lawe  include  the  grants  made  to  the  religious  ; 
and  whether  may  the  Prynce,  by  virtue  of  such  a  lawe,  resume  or 
reform  such  grants  made  to  them  afore,  or  with  a  voluntary  sur- 
render of  them  by  the  Religious? 

X\rII°.  Whether  in  such  a  country  as  this,  may  the  Prynce  or 
secular  Judsre,  being  a  Catholique,  summon  Eccl'  persons  to  the 
General  Assembly,  or  draw  them  into  secular  Courts,  where  they 
are  defendants  in  actions  of  debt,  trespass,  &c.  &  may  he  give 
sentence  therein,  as  lawful  Judge,  and  execute  it  upon  theyr 
persons,  lands,  Vcc.  without  incurring  the  censures  of  Bullae 
Ceenae  ? 
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'  XYIII°.  Whether  may  the  secular  Judge,  being  a  Catholique, 
proceed  to  the  trial  and  punishment  of  clerks  being  in  orders,  for 

any  offence  against  the  peace  &c.  of  the  Lord  Proprietor,  or  for 
capital!  cryme  extending  to  the  losse  of  life,  or  members  without 
incurring,  &e. 

XI Xc.  Whether  may  Catholiques,  being  &c.  consent  to  lawes 
imposing  general  contributions  towards  publick  charges,  for  the 
necessary  support  of  the  Prynce,  or  defence  of  the  Country,  and 
whether  are  spiritual  persons,  their  lands,  &c,  included  (for  want 
of  exemption)?  And  whether  may  the  secular  Judge,  being 
Catholique  proceed  against  such  spiritual  persons,  &c,  or  religious 
houses,  (without  special  and  expresse  licence  from  the  Sea  A  post.) 
or  may  he  accept  such  imposition  from  such  spiritual  persons 
Toluntarily  without  incurring,  &c  ? 

XX°.  Whether  the  representative  body  mett  in  general  assem- 
bly, may  make  laws  to  dispose  of  the  interests  of  particular 
persons,  as  of  Clergymen,  not  being  present,  nor  having  proxies 
in  such  assembly,  (tho.  lawfully  summoned  thereto),  nor  otherwise 
holding  Synods  Provincial!,  wherein  theyr  consents  to  such  laws 
might  be  expected,  and  whether  are  such  lawes  against  con- 
science.1 

These  "  twenty  cases,"  it  will  be  perceived, 
amplify  the  points  stated  by  Lewger,  and  pro- 
posed for  solution,  questions  of  the  gravest  import- 
ance to  the  Colony.  They  were  forthwith  for- 
warded by  Father  More  to  Home  for  answer, 
and  laid  before  the  Sacred  Congregation  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  accompanied  with  the 
folio wi no*  memorial  : 2 


1  Stonyhurst  MS3.  Anglia,  vol.  iv.,  No.  108k. 

2  Records  English  Provinces,  vii.,  p.  363. 
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"  The  Provincial  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  England,  humbly 
represents  to  your  Eminence  that  in  the  month  of  June,  1G32, 
the  King  of  England  granted  to  the  noble  Baron  of  Baltimore,  a 
Catholic,  in  propriety,  a  certain  Province  on  the  sea  coast  of  North 
America,  inhabited  by  infidels,  which  is  this  day  called  the  Land 
of  Mary,  or  Maryland,  after  the  reigning  Queen  of  England.  The 
paid  Baron  immediately  treated  with  Father  Richard  Blount,  at 
that  time  Provincial,  at  the  same  time  writing  to  Father  General, 
earnestly  begging  that  he  would  select  certain  Fathers  as  well  for 
confirming  the  Catholics  in  the  faith,  and  converting  the  heretics, 
who  were  designed  to  colonize  that  country,  as  well  for  propaga- 
ting the  faith  among  the  infidels  and  savages.  The  affair  was 
surrounded  with  many  and  heavy  difficulties,  for  in  leading  the 
Colony  to  Maryland,  by  far  the  greater  part  were  heretics,  also 
the  country  itself  a  meridie  Virginice  ab  Aquilone,  is  esteemed 
to  be  a  New  England,  that  is  two  provinces  full  of  English  Cal- 
vinists  and  Puritans  ;  so  that  not  less,  nay,  perhaps,  greater 
dangers  threaten  our  Fathers  in  a  foreign  than  in  their  native 
land  of  England.  Nor  is  the  Baron  himself  able  to  find  support 
for  the  Fathers,  nor  can  they  expect  sustenance  from  heretics 
hostile  to  the  faith,  nor  from  the  Catholics,  for  the  most  part 
poor,  nor  from  the  savages,  who  live  after  the  manner  of  wild 
beasts." 

"The  zeal  of  the  said  Father  Provincial  conquered  these  and 
other  difficulties,  and  at  first  two  Fathers  were  sent  out,  as  it  were, 
to  explore  and  ascertain  if  there  might  be  any  hope  of  the  gain  of 
souls  when  the  country  should  appear  '  white  to  the  harvest.' 
Some  years  ago,  a  geographical  description  of  this  country  was 
presented  to  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  Barberini,  Protector,  with  an 
humble  petition  that  he  would  deign  to  receive  the  Fathers  sent 
out  there,  under  the  patronage  of  his  kind  protection,  equally 
with  the  rest  in  England,  so  that  the  matter  might  be  transacted 
in  the  most  secret  way,  and  without  offence  to  the  State  of  Eng- 
land.    After  this  the  fathers   indeed  increased  both  in  numbers 
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and  in  courage,  in  hunger  and  in  want,  in  frequent  diseases, 
which  were  fatal  to  some,  am*;!  lastly,  through  various  dangers, 
applied  themselves  with  constancy  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  learnt 
the  savage  language,  which  is  composed  of  various  dialects,  com- 
posed a  dictionary,  a  grammar,  and  a  catechism  for  the  use  of  the 
infidels,  and  the  divine  goodness  was  pleased,  so  to  favor  these 
attempts  that,  beside  others,  a  certain  Emperor,  having  many 
tributary  kings  under  him,  with  his  wife  and  family  and  some  of 
his  ministers  were  brought  to  the  faith,  and  unless  hindered,  '  a 
domesticea  fidei,'  a  great  door  was  laid  open  to  the  gospel.  These 
impediments,  and  severe  ones,  did  indeed  arise,  and  from  those 
from  whom  they  were  the  least  due. 

"  For  since  the  said  Baron  was  unable  to  govern  Maryland  in 
person,  he  appointed  as  his  substitute  a  certain  Mr.  Lewger,  his 
Secretary,  who  was  formerly  a  minister  and  preacher,  and  being 
converted  to  the  faith,  retained  yet  much  of  the  leaven  of  heresy, 
for  he  still  maintained  those  dogmas  so  justly  offensive  to  Catho- 
lic ears  —  that  no  external  jurisdiction  was  given  by  God  to  the 
Supreme  Pontiff,  but  merely  an  internal  one  in  for o  con&eientiae ; 
that  no  immunity  for  goods  or  persons,  was  due  to  him,  or  any 
other  ecclesiastics,  except  such  as  lay  princes  and  seculars  chose 
to  confer  upon  him  or  them  ;  that  it  would  be  a  great  offence,  to 
be  mulct  by  punishment,  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  whatsoever, 
even  of  absolving  from  sins,  without  special  license  from  the  Baron, 
from  whom  all  lawful  jurisdiction  was  derivable.  That  a  virgin, 
making  a  vow  of  virginity,  and  not  marrying  after  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  her  age,  could  not  hold  lands  by  heirship,  coming  from  her 
parents,  but  that  they  must  be  sold,  and  if  the  partie  refused  to 
do,  then  by  compulsory  sale.  That  the  General  Assembly  or 
Parliament  possesses  so  great  an  authority  over  the  property  of 
all,  that  it  could  disposses  every  one  it  chose  of  their  all,  even  to 
the  under  garment,  for  the  use  of  the  Republic,  and  other  such 
like  propositions  of  the  said  Mr.  Lewger  are  comprehended  in  20 
questions  which  are  laid  before  this  Sacred  Congregation  by  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary. 
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"Therefore  this  Secretary,  having  summoned  the  Parliament  in 
Maryland,  composed  with  few  exceptions  of  heretics,  and  pre- 
sided! over  by  himself,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Baltimore  himself,1 
he  attempted  to  pass  the  following  laws,  repugnant  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith  and  ecclesiastical  immunities :  That  no  virgin  can 
inherit,  unless  she  marries  before  29  years  of  age;  that  no  eccle- 
siastic shall  be  summoned  in  any  cause,  civil  or  criminal, 
before  any  other  than  a  secular  judge;  that  no  ecclesiastic  shall 
enjoy  any  privilege,  except  such  as  lie  is  able  to  show  ex 
Script ura,  nor  to  gain  anything  for. the  Church,  except  by  the 
gift  of  the  Prince,  nor  to  accept  any  site  for  a  Church  or  Ceme- 
tery, nor  any  foundation  from  a  Convert  Indian  King,  nor  shall 
any  one  depart  from  the  Province  even  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Infidels  by  authority  of  the  See  Apostolic,  without  a  license  from 
the  laye  Magistrate;  nor  shall  any  one  exercise  jurisdiction  within 
the  Province  which  is  not  derived  from  the  Baron,  and  such  like.    . 

"The  Fathers  of  the  Society  warmly  resisted  this  foul  attempt, 
professing  themselves  ready  to  shed  their  blood,  in  defence  of  the 
faith,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Church  —  which  firmness  greatly 
enraged  the  Secretary,  who  immediately  reported  to  Baron  Balti- 
more that  his  jurisdiction  was  interrupted  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Society,  whose  doctrine  was  inconsistent  with  the  government  of 
the  Province.  Hence,  the  said  Baron,  being  offended,  became 
alienated  in  his  mind  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  at  first,  ipso  facto,  seized  all  their  lands,  and  let  them  to 
others,  as  though  he  were  the  Lord  and  proprietor  of  them, 
although  King  Patuen  had  given  them  the  same  lands,  when  he 
was  a  catechumen,  upon  the  express  condition  for  supporting 
priests,  who  had  brought  his  subjects  to  the  true  knowledge,  faith 
and  worship  of  God.  The  said  Baron,  with  others  favourable  to 
his  opinions,  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Fathers,  and  the  introducing  others  in  their  stead,  who  would  be 

i  This  must  refer  to  the  General  Assembly  of  October,  1C40. 
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more  pliable  to  his  Secretary.  Therefore  he  procured  last  year,  to 
petition  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
iu  the  name  of  the  Catholics  of  Maryland,  to  grant  a  Prefect  and 
priests  of  the  secular  clergy,  faculties  for  the  same  mission,  making 
no  mention  in  the  meantime,  of  the  labours  of  the  Fathers  under- 
taken in  that  harvest,  nor  expressing  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  substitute  new  priests.  And  in  order  that  he  might  have 
some  new  grounds  to  urge  for  calling  away  the  Fathers  of  the 
Society  from  thence,  he  proposed  certain  points,  similar  to  those 
laid  before  the  Sacred  Congregation,  to  be  presented  to  the  Pro- 
vincial by  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  that  he  might  subscribe 
them  in  the  name   of  himself  and  of  the  Fathers  in  Maryland. 

"But  the  Sacred  Congregation,  being  entirely  ignorant  of 
these  matters,  granted  the  Petition  ;  and  in  the  month  of  August, 
1641,  faculties  were  expedited  from  the  Sacred  Congregation, 
and  were  transmitted  to  Dom  Kosetti,  now  Archbishop  of  Tarsus. 
But  since,  perhaps,  either  the  Prefect  is  not  as  yet  appointed,  or 
the  faculties  delivered,  but  are  as  yet,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  hands  of 
Father  Phillips,  the  Confessor  of  the  Queen  of  England,  the  said 
Provincial  humbly  begs  of  your  Eminence  to  deign  to  direct  that 
the  said  faculties  may  be  superceded  if  the  matter  is  yet  entire, 
or  if  by  chance  the  faculties  are  delivered,  that  the  departure  of 
new  priests  may  be  retarded  for  so  long  as  to  allow  the  Holy  See 
to  decide  upon  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  the  good  of  souls. 

"The  Fathers  do  not  refuse  to  make  way  for  other  labourers, 
but  they  humbly  submit  for  consideration,  whether  it  is  expedient 
to  remove  those  who  lirst  entered  into  that  vineyard,  at  their  own 
expense,  who  for  seven  years  have  endured  want  and  sufferings, 
&c. ;  who  have  lost  four  of  their  own  confreres,  labouring  faith- 
fully unto  death;  who  have  defended  sound  doctrine  and  the 
liberty  of  the  Church,  with  odium  and  temporal  loss  to  them- 
selves; who  are  learned  in  the  language  of  the  Savages,  of  which 
the  priests  to  be  substituted  by  the  Baron  Baltimore  are  entirely 
ignorant,  and  which  priests  either  allow  or  defend  that  doctrine 
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from  which  it  must  needs  be  that  contentions  and  scandals  should 
nrise,  and  the  spark  of  faith  be  extinguished,  which  begins  to  be 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  inudels. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  Fathers  profess  themselves  ready,  with  all 
submission,  either  to  return  to  England,  from  Maryland,  or  to 
remain  there  and  to  labor,  even  to  death,  for  the  faith  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Holy  S^e,  as  may  seem  fit  to  the  prudence,  the 
goodness  and  charity  of  your  Eminence. 

"And  may  God,"  &C.1 

The  exact  method  of  the  settlement  of  this 
dispute  about  the  supremacy  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical or  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  does  not 
appear.  The  results  of  it  are  manifest  and  are 
duly  recorded. 

Father  Henrv  More,  then  Provincial  of  Ensr- 
land,  was  a  man  of  learning,  wisdom,  and 
imbued  with  a  genuine  love  of  English  institu- 
tions.  As  far  as  in  his  power,  he  promptly 
settled  all  questions  submitted  to  him,  and  gave 
a  certificate  that  the  Conditions  of  Plantation, 
with  the  annexed  oath,  were  not  contrary  to 
the  provisions  Bulla  de  Ccena  Domini.  His 
certificate  was  as  follows : 

I  ,  the  Provincial  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  Angli- 
can Mission,  have  read  the  Conditions  of  Plantation,  and  the 
oath  above  mentioned,  nor  do  I  find  anything  contained  in  them, 
nor  in  any  part  of  them,  that  can  render  the  most  Illustrious 
Lord  Cecilius,  Baron  of  Baltimore  (because  he  has  imposed  such 
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conditions  or  oath),  or  any  of  his  officials,  (because  he  publishes, 
executes  or  records  tliein,  or  any  of  them,  from  his  command)  or 
any  other  person,  or  persons,  (because  they  accept,  or  admit  the 
said  conditions,  and  oath,  or  any  of  them),  respectively  within  the 
province  of  Maryland,  subject  to  any  censure  of  excommunica- 
tion of  the  Bull  Ccena,  or  the  same  persons  or  any  of  them  guilty 
of  any  crime  on  this  account. 

In  faith  of  which  I  have  hereunto  affixed  my  signature.1 

The  Provincial  also  executed  a  release  in  full 
of  all  lands  acquired,  and  of  all  right  to  acquire, 
lands  from  Indians,  and  conveyed  to  the  Pro- 
prietary the  estate  of  Mattapany,  granted  to  the 
Society  bv  Kins;  Pathuen,  the  Manor  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  and  that  of  St.  Gregory, 
and  all  other  domains  held  in  the  Province, 
either  by  Indian  grant  or  by  grant  to  any  per- 
son for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

This   release   is    as   follows : 

To  All  Who  Shall  Head,  Hear  or  See  These   Presents. 

I,  ,  the  Provincial  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  Angli- 
can mission  wishes  eternal  salvation  in  the  Lord.  Since  I  have 
been  informed  that  some  one  or  more  of  our  aforesaid  Society 
have  accepted,  admitted,  purchased  or  in  some  other  way  obtained 
for  pious  or  other  uses  certain  properties  (fundos),  tenements  or 
inheritances  in  the  Province  of  Maryland,  situated  within  the 
limits  of  America,  from  some  Indians  or  some  person  or  persons, 
to  whom  no  legitimate  right  or  judicial  power,  derivable  from 
them,  was  granted  by  any  concession  or  concessions  of  the  most 
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Illustrious  Cecilius,  Baron  of  Baltimore,  the  Lord  and  Proprie- 
tary of  the  said  Province  :  and  that  some  one  or  more  of  our  said 
Society,  have  actually  taken,  or  would  take  possession  of  the  afore- 
said properties,  tenements  or  inheritances,  or  of  some  part  of  the 
same,  without  any  concession  made  by  the  aforementioned  most 
Illustrious  Baron  under  his  great  seal  of  the  aforesaid  Province; 
and  by  name,  of  some  properties  situated  in  a  place  that  is  called 
Mattapony  or  in  some  other  place  or  places  within  the  aforesaid 
Province:  have  even  divided  some  of  the  said  properties  into 
various  domains,  which  they  commonly  call  signories  or  manors, 
and  have  called  one  of  them  the  domain  or  manor  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  another  of  St.  Gregory.  Let  it  therefore  be 
known  to  all  that  I,  the  aforesaid  Provincial,  for  various  honor- 
able causes  and  reasons,  as  well  for  my  own  part  as  for  that  of  my 
successors,  and  our  aforesaid  Society,  do  by  these  presents  con- 
cede, transfer,  resign,  and  remit  unto  the  aforementioned  Cecilius, 
Baron  of  Baltimore,  and  his  heirs,  all  right,  title  or  interest  of  our 
said  Society,  of  whatsoever  kind  or  nature  that  right  or  title  may 
be,  In  or  to  the  aforesaid  domains,  properties,  tenements  or  inherit- 
ances, within  the  aforesaid  Province,  to  which  we  cannot  derive  or 
have  any  legitimate  and  judicial  title,  from  or  under  any  conces- 
sion made  by  the  aforementioned  Baron  of  Baltimore,  under  the 
great  seal  of  his  most  Illustrious  Lordship  of  the  aforesaid  Pro- 
vince. So  that  henceforth  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  aforemen- 
tioned Baron  of  Baltimore,  or  his  heirs,  or  for  any  other  person,  or 
persons,  for  him  or  for  them,  in  his  or  their  name,  to  take  posses- 
sion, to  hold,  and  to  use,  all  the  aforesaid  domains,  properties, 
tenements  or  inheritances,  or  any  part  of  them  quietly  and  peace- 
ably for  his  most  Illustrious  Lordship  or  his  heirs,  notwithstand- 
ing any  right,  title  or  interest,  which  either  I  or  my  successors 
or  our  aforesaid  Society  or  Church  have  or  can  pretend  to  have, 
in  or  to  all  of  the  aforesaid  things,  or  any  part  of  them.  And 
moreover  as  well  on  my  own  part,  as  on  that  of  my  successors,  and 
of  our  aforesaid  Society,  by  these  presents  I  renounce,  resign,  and 
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remit  to  the  aforementioned  mo*t  Illustrious  Baron,  and  his  suc- 
cessors, any  title,  right,  or  name,  or  reclamation,  (repoalulatio) 
whatsoever,  which  either  our  Society,  or  any  member  of  it,  lias 
directly,  or  indirectly,  or  can  pretend  to  have,  from  any  Indians,  or 
from  any  other  person,  or  persons,  to  any  use,  or  uses,  whatsoever, 
of  any  properties,  tenements,  or  inheritances  in  the  said  Province, 
which  were  either  conceded,  or  hereafter  shall  be  conceded,  by  the 
aforementioned  most  Illustrious  Baron,  or  his  successors,  to  our 
aforementioned  Society,  or  to  any  member  of  the  same,  or  to  any 
other  person,  or  persons,  in  trust  for  our  aforesaid  Society,  or 
member  of  the  same  :  only  excepting  this  only  pure  and  sole  right, 
title  and  interest  which  our  Society  can  or  will  be  able  judicially 
to  derive,  to  those  things  from  or  under  any  concession  or  conces- 
sions from  the  most  Illustrious  Baron  or  his  successors,  the  Lords 
and  Proprietaries  of  the  aforesaid  Province,  under  his  or  their 
great  seal,  then  for  the  time  being  or  existing. 
•  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  with  my  hand 
and  affixed  my  seal.1 

.  The  Proprietary  considered  it  necessary  to 
settle  all  the  questions  at  issue  between  the 
Society  and  himself,  and  he  therefore  submitted  to 
Father  More  the  following  instrument,  which  he 
required  him  to  execute,  by  which  he  renounced 
all  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  to  any 
exemption,  and  privilege,  from  the  operations 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  he  particularly  re- 
nounced the  right  to  acquire  lands  from  Indians, 
and  specially  acknowledged  the  power  of  the 
temporal  authority  to  have   exclusive  jurisdiction 
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over   matters    testamentary   and    causes  matrimo- 
nial. 

Points  prepared  by  the  Illustrious  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore, 
the  subscription  to  which,  lie  will  exact  of  the  Rev1  Provincial 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  England,  both  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  that  of  the  Missionaries  who  are  engaged  in  Maryland. 

1.  I,  A.  B.,  make  known  by  these  presents  and  declare  that 
notwithstanding  any  other  titles  or  pretended  rights  whatsoever, 
I  will  not  permit  any  one  of  our  body  or  Society  living  within  the 
province  of  Maryland,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  procurators, 
agents  or  servants,  to  negotiate  with  any  Indian  or  Savage,  to 
sell  to  the  same  or  to  buy  from  the  same  anything  whatsoever, 
without  a  special  license  of  the  Baron  of  Baltimore,  the  Lord  of 
the  province,  and  of  his  Lieutenant,  General,  or  other  Governor 
for  the  time,  to  be  expressed  in  writing,  and  subscribed  by  his 
hand,  or  by  that  of  some  one  of  them,  and  signed  with  his  seal. 
And  by  this  my  attestation  or  declaration,  I  abdicate,  put  off,  and 
renounce  any  right  or  title  whatsoever,  which  any  of  our  body  or 
Society  has  or  can  pretend  to  have,  to  negotiate  with  the  aforesaid 
Indians  or  Savages,  or  to  sell  to  the  same,  or  buy  from  the  samer 
anything  without  such  special  license,  as  has  been  said  before. 

2.  Moreover  I  declare  that  no  one  living  within  the  same  afore- 
said province,  (whether  he  be  an  Ecclesiastic  or  lay  person)  can 
or  ought  to  buy  directly  or  indirectly  from  any  Indian,  &c.  or 
from  any  other  person  whatsoever,  or  receive  or  turn  to  his  own 
use,  any  lands  situated  within  the  said  province,  unless  such 
persons  are  such,  as  have  a  legitimate  right,  competent  to  them- 
selves, and  derived  from  some  concession,  fortified  by  the  great 
seal  of  the  province,  from  the  Baron  of  Baltimore,  or  his  heirs  or 
from  some  other  person  claiming  the  right  from  the  same,  or  by 
his  means,  or  under  him,  by  virtue  of  some  concession  signed  by 
the  great  seal  of  the  province,  as  has  been  said  :  so  that  all  other 
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whatsoever  purchase  or  acceptance  or  occupation  of  such  lands  is 

in  itself,  and  shall  be  invalid  and  nulle.  Moreover  by  this  my 
attestation  or  declaration.  I  break  invalidate  and  annul  all  pur- 
chase, or  acceptance  whalsover  of  such  lands,  in  any  other  way 
than  the  aforesaid,  made  or  to  be  made,  or  received  by  any  one  of 
our  community  or  Society. 

3.  Moreover  I  declare  that  all  the  acts  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly within  the  province  of  Maryland,  for  the  better  administration 
of  the  said  province  decreed,  or  to  be  decreed  hereafter,  by  the 
citizens  of  the  said  province,  or  by  those  furnished  with  sense  of 
the  province  and  with  theii  counsel,  consent  and  approbation,  or 
by  the  greater  part  of  them,  or  by  their  delegates  or  deputies,  and 
assented  to  and  confirmed  by  the  Baron  of  Baltimore  and  his 
heirs,  the  LordSxand  Proprietaries  of  the  said  province,  according 
to  the  power  and  direction  granted  for  this,  to  the  said  Baron  of 
Baltimore  by  the  letters  patent  of  His  Royal  Majesty  of  Eng- 
land—  that  all  such  acts,  I  say,  oblige  all  persons  whatsoever, 
whether  Ecclesiastics  or  lay  persons  inhabiting  or  remaining 
within  the  said  province,  so  that  they  submit  and  conform  to 
them  under  the  penalties  in  said  act  expressed,  or  to  be  expressed. 
Moreover  considering  and  attending  to  the  dependence  which  the 
administration  of  Maryland  has  on  the  state  of  England,  to  which 
it  should  be  conformed  as  much  as  possible,  I  declare  that  no 
Ecclesiastical  person  whatsoever,  inhabiting  or  remaining  within 
the  said  province,  can  or  ought  to  pretend,  or  hope  for  more,  or 
other  privileges,  exemptions  or  immunities  for  their  persons,  lands 
or  goods,  within  the  said  province,  than  are  granted  by  his  Royal 
Majesty,  or  by  any  of  his  officials  or  magistrates,  to  similar  per- 
sons in  England,  nor  is  the  Baron  of  Baltimore,  or  any  of  his 
officials,  though  they  be  Roman  Catholics,  obliged  in  consci- 
ence to  grant  others  to  the  said  Ecclesiastical  persons.  Moreover 
I  declaie  that  any  official,  &c.,of  the  said  Baron  of  Baltimore,  or 
of  his  heirs,  the  Lords  and  Proprietaries  of  the  said  province,  can 
form  and  institute  judicial  process  against  such  Ecclesiastical  per- 
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pons  aforesaid,  that  is  against  their  persons,  and  what  they  hold 
within  the  said  province  for  the  administration  of  justice  to  any 
other  person  whatever,  or  for  the  assertion,  preservation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  rights,  prerogatives  and  jurisdictions  whatsoever, 
granted  to  the  said  Baron  of  Baltimore,  or  to  his  heirs,  over  the 
said  province,  and  the  people  inhabiting,  or  dwelling  therein,  by 
the  gracious  letters  patent  of  his  Royal  Majesty,  and  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  Great  Britain.  Equally  and  in  similar  cases  the  said 
officials  can  institute  similar  process  against  the  persons  &c.  of 
any  lay  person,  inhabiting  or  remaining  in  the  said  province, 
without  on  this  account,  committing  any  sin  or  incurring  the 
censure  of  the  Bull  Cwna. 

Moreover  J  declare  that  all  testamentary  causes,  proofs,  con- 
cessions, letters  of  administration,  &c,  licenses  of  matrimony  and 
others,  all  mixed  causes,  which  in  other  countries  are  heard  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  until  within  the  said  province, 
some  Ecclesiastical  tribunal  be  constituted  with  the  consent  of 
the  Baron  of  Baltimore,  can  be  heard  &c.  by  that  official  or  those 
officials,  although  Roman  Catholics,  who  shall  be  designated,  and 
shall  have  authority,  from  the  said  Baron  of  Baltimore,  or  his 
heirs,  from  the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  among  the  same 
decreed,  or  to  be  decreed.  The  same  official  or  officials  can 
moreover  make,  and  execute,  or  take  care  to  be  made,  or  executed, 
all  that  they  shall  consider  necessary,  and  requisite  to  the  expe- 
diting of  the  said  causes,  for  the  better  government  of  the  said 
province,  in  the  same  manner,  and  as  amply  as  any  Judge,  or 
Judges  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Prerogative  in  England,  do  or 
execute  in  England,  without  on  this  account  incurring  the  Bull 
Ccena  or  committing  any  sin.1 


Along   with    these   papers,    among   the    ancient 
manuscripts  at  Stonyhurst,  from  which  the  fore- 
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going  papers  were  taken,  is  the  form  of  an 
agreement  or  Secret  Treaty  to  be  entered  into 
between  the  Provincial  of  the  Society,  and  his 
successors,  and  the  Baron  of  Baltimore,  and  his 
heirs,  and  successors  forever.  The  paper  is  as 
follows  : 

A  Form  or  Agreement  between  the  Father  Provincial  of 
England,  on  behalf  of  himself-  and  his  successors,  with  the 
Lord  Cecil  Baltimore  and  his  Heirs,  Lords  Proprietors  of  the 
Province  of  Maryland,  containing  seven  clauses,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  analysis: 

1°.  Whereas  the  King  of  England,  by  way  of  renunciation  and 
special  favor,  had  granted  by  Diploma  the  said  Province  of 
Maryland,  with  royal  jurisdiction  therein,  to  the  said  Baron  of 
Baltimore,  by  force  whereof  no  subject  of  England,  even  a  Colo- 
nist of  Maryland,  was  capable  of  accepting,  buying  &c.  any 
portion  of  Maryland  territory  unless  by  license  of  the  said  Baron 
or  his  heirs.  And  since  the  same  Baron  had  incurred,  and  was 
still  incurring,  great  expenses,  and  daily  underwent  many  troubles 
and  dangers,  both  of  person  and  property,  chiefly  on  account  of 
propagating  Christianity  in  those  parts,  without  having  as  yet 
received  any  fruit,  or  temporal  gain,  who,  however,  had  he  failed 
in  his  protection  of  the  Colony,  it  never  could  (humanly  speaking) 
have  lasted  so  long,  &c.  &c,  therefore  let  no  one  of  our  said 
Society  at  any  time,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  another, 
accept,  buy,  &c.  any  lands  &e.  in  the  said  Province  for  any  use 
whatsoever,  of  the  grant  or  gift  &c.  of  any  one,  whether  Indian  or 
any  other  person  or  persons,  otherwise  than  of  the  lawful  licence 
of  the  said  Baron  and  his  heirs,  duly  sealed  with  the  seal  of  this 
Province.  But  if  any  one  of  ours  shall  so  accept  &e.  of  any 
lands  &e.  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  such  acceptance, 
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purchase,  &c.  shall  be  adjudged,  and  shall  be  understood  to 
l><  lung  to  the  said  Baron  and  his  heirs. 

I]-.  Since  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  England  no  lands  <kc. 
ran  lie  given  or  conveyed  to  any  person  whatsoever,  spiritual  or 
temporal,  fur  any  pios  or  Ecclesiastical  uaus  without  the  special 
Royal  license  (to  which  rule  the  said  Baron,  as  far  as  possible 
for  just  reasons  in  Maryland,  should  acquiesce,  and  since  the  same 
Baron,  for  the  support  of  Ours  living  there,  hath  granted  no 
mean  part  in  the  partition  of  Maryland,  none  of  Ours,  by  himself 
or  by  another,  shall  accept,  buy  etc.  any  lands  &c.  for  his  own 
use  or  for  any  pious  prohibited  and  comprised  in  the  Statutes 
called  'Mortmain,  which  are  at  this  time  in  force  in  England, 
unless  with  the  special  licence  in  writing  of  the  said  Baron  first 
obtained,  under  his  hand  and  seal.  But  if  any  one  of  Ours, 
notwithstanding  this  my  agreement,  shall,  either  by  himself  or  by 
another,  so  accept  &c.  (as  above)  then  and  in  that  case  all  such 
gifts,  purchases  &c.  shall  be  adjudged,  and  understood  to  belong 
to  the  said  Barou  and  his  heirs. 

111°.  Since  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  Maryland  depends  upon 
England,  that  it  could  not  support  itself,  unless  they  frequently 
sent  over  supplies  of  necessaries,  and  since  it  is  not  the  less 
evident  that  as  affairs  now  are,  that  those  privileges,  exemptions 
&c.  which  are  usually  granted  to  Ecclesiastical  persons  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  by  Catholic  Princes  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, could  possibly  be  granted  here  without  grave  offence  to  the 
King  and  State  of  England,  (which  offence  however  may  be  called 
a  hazard,  both  to  the  said  Baron  and  especially  the  whole  Colony). 
Therefore  none  of  our  said  Society  shall  apply  by  any  spiritual 
authority,  or  in  any  other  manner  demand  or  require  from  the 
said  Baron,  or  his  heirs,  or  any  of  the  Officials  in  Maryland,  any 
privileges,  exemptions  &c.  in  temporal  matters,  except  such  as 
are  publicly  granted  to  the  Society,  or  the  Roman  Church  in 
England.  Nevertheless  with  this  caution,  that  neither  the  said 
Baron,  or  &c.  on  the  petition  of  any  Catholic,  cause  to  be  inflicted 
corporal  punishment  on  any  of  Ou?'s  in   this  Province,  which  in 


any  manner  can  derogate  from  tbe  privileges  &c.  which  are. 
usually  granted  in  Catholic  Countries,  regarding  the  personal 
punishment  cf  Ours,  unless  by  chance  the  offence  be  a  capital 
one,  in  which  degradation  will  attach. 

IV°.  That  no  Jesuit  shall  be  sent  to  Maryland  without  the 
license  of  the  said  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  heirs  having  been 
first    obtained. 

V°.  That  if  the  said  Baron  or  his  heirs  shall  at  any  time  wish 
that  any  one  or  more  of  our  Society,  already  sent,  or  hereafter  to 
be  sent  to  Maryland,  be  removed,  and  shall  signify  the  said 
desire  to  the  Provincial  of  England,  or  to  the  Superior  of  Mary- 
land for  the  time  being,  such  removal  shall  be  made  within  a  year 
after  such  desire  shall  have  been  so  made  known,  provided  that 
the  said  Baron,  or  his  heirs  pay  the  expenses  of  the  removal,  to 
any  place  which  the  Provincial  or  Superior  shall  reasonably  fix 
npon  :  If  the  said  Prov1  or  Superior  shall  refuse  to  do  so,  or  the 
party  desired  to  be  removed  shall  decline  to  go,  then  power  isgiren 
to  the  Baron  and  his  heirs  to  remove  the  said  recusant;  if  the  Baron 
or  his  heirs  shall  for  any  ground  of  bad  conduct,  wish  to  remove 
one  or  more  of  our  said  Society  from  the  Province  of  Maryland, 
and  the  party  retires  voluntarily,  and  without  coercive  measures, 
then  the  said  Baron  or  his  heirs  shall  pay  to  the  party  leaving,  the 
sum  of  £20  sterling,  either  in  money  or  its  equivalent  in  goods,  &c. 

Yl°.  The  Provincial  agrees  that  all  members  of  the  Society 
in  Maryland  shall  on  every  occasion,  and  by  every  means  defend 
the  rights  of  the  said  Baron  Baltimore  and  his  heirs,  as  their 
absolute  and  Liege  Lords,  and  shall  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and 
them,  as  in  the  form  of  oath  there  given. 

YII°.  Declaration  that  those  presents  made  by  due  authority 
and  under  his  hand  and  seal  shall  be  binding  on  himself  and  his 
successors  of  the  said  Society,  and  that  the  things  therein  con- 
tained shall  be  observed  by  all  of  Ours  in  Maryland,  according  to 
the  tenor  and  meaning  thereof.1 


l  Stonyhurst  MS3.,  Anglia,  Vol.  vi.,  No.  lOSh. 
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This  proposed  treaty  offered  to  abandon  all 
claims  by  the  Society   of  Jesus. 

1.  To  the  right  to  acquire  lands  from  the 
Indians,  or  from  any  one  else,  or  to  have  lands 
held  by  any  one  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  with- 
out license  from   his    Lordship. 

2.  To  the  right  of  exemption  from  the  equal 
operation  of  the  laws,  and  to  any  privileges  or 
exemptions  in  temporal  matters,  with  the  pro- 
viso, that  corporal  punishment  should  not  be 
inflicted  on  any  of  "  Ours "  by  the  temporal 
Courts,  except  in  capital  cases,  that  is,  that  the 
Jesuits  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy 
in    all    misdemeanours,    and  felonies    not  capital. 

3.  And  that  the  Proprietary  should  control 
the  ingress,  egress  and  sojourn  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  to,  from  and  in  the  Province  at 
his   discretion. 

Lord  Baltimore  certainly  declined  to  sign  this 
agreement.  No  secret  treat v  between  the  Baron 
of  Baltimore,  and  the  Provincial  of  Jesuits,  could 
control  or  limit  the  legislative  power  of  the 
freemen  of  the  Province.  Tliev  had  the  ri^lit 
to  make  all  laws,  with  the  assent  of  the  Pro- 
prietary. It  is  true,  -that  he  could  have  refused 
his  assent  to  all  acts  making  ecclesiastics  sub- 
ject to  the  lay  jurisdiction,  or  denying  them  the 
benefit  of  clergy  in  crimes  not  capital,  but  he  was 
determined  that  the  pretensions  of  the  exten- 
13 
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sion  of  the  Canon  Law  to  Maryland  should  find 

no  countenance,  nor  ever  have  any  ground 
whatever  to  rest  upon.  Whether  the  Provincial 
signed  the  renunciation  required  by  the  Pro- 
prietary, or  not,  we  have  no  evidence.  Consid- 
ering the  character  of  Father  More,  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  did,  and  thus  the  whole  claim 
of  the  extension  of  the  Canon  Law  was  defi- 
nitely determined  and  abandoned. 

A  singular  result  of  the  claim,  liowever,  is 
found  in  the  institutions  of  Maryland,  which 
has  existed  from  that  time  to  this. 

By  the  Bill  of  Bights,  every  gift,  sale  or 
devise  of  land,  or  £>'ift  or  sale  of  <K>ods  or  chat- 
tels,  to  go  in  succession,  or  to  take  place  after 
the  death  of  the  donor  or  seller,  for  any  reli- 
gious use,  without  leave  of  the  legislature  is 
void.  This  statute  of  Mortmain  is  not  in  force 
in    the  other   States. 

Since  Fathers  White,  Altham  and  Copley  were 
excused  from  serving  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  1G37,  no  priest  or  clergyman  has  ever  sat  in 
that  bodv.  And  the  Constitution  has  always 
made  all  Ministers  and  Preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel ineligible,  an-  exclusion  which  exists  in  no 
other  State. 

Since  the  contention  concerning  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  over  causes  matrimonial,  mar- 
riage  is    not   a   civil    contract    alone,   but    some 
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religious  ceremony  mast  foe  superadded  to  the 
civil  contract.1 

Maryland  is  the  only  State  of  the  Union 
which  requires  the  sanction  of  the  Church  to 
create   the   status   of    marriage. 

At  this  period  the  situation  of  the  Proprietary 
was  most  embarrassing. 

His  representative,  Lewger,  was  at  issue  with 
the  Jesuits,  on  their  claim  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Canon  Law,  and  the  institutions  which  Lord 
Baltimore  had  determined  to  found  in  Maryland 
were  inconsistent  with  the  existence,  principles 
and  methods  of  procedure,  of  that  Code.  But 
his  colony  had  been  undertaken  with  the  advice, 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  Society  and  its 
great  heads  in  England  and  in  Home. 

The  population,  overwhelmingly  Protestant, 
were  restless  and  dissatisfied. 

The  feuds  at  home,  hod  extended  to  the  Prov- 
ince, and  jealousies  and  bickerings  showed  them- 
selves. 

On  March  22,  1G42,  a  petition  was  presented 
by  the  Protestant  Catholics  complaining  against 
Mr.  Thomas  Gerard,  for  taking  away  the  books 
out  of  the  Chapel.  Upon  which  charge,  after 
due  examination,  the  Assembly  found  Mr.  Gerard 
"■Guilty,"    and    sentenced    him    "to    return     the 

1  Deoison  vs.  Denison,  35  Maryland  1'op.,  3G1. 
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Books  and  to  relinquish  all  title  to  them,  or  to 
the  house,  and  pay  a  fine  of  500  lbs.  of  Tobacco 
towards  the  maintenance,  of  the  first  minister  as 
should  a r rice."  l 

While  his  Province  was  thus  torn  by  religious 
feuds  between  Lewger  and  the  Jesuits,  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  civil  war  broke  out 
between  the  King  and  Parliament  in  August,  1642. 

On  the  26th  March,  1642-3,  Baltimore  was 
cited  before  the  House  of  Lords  and  placed 
under  bonds  not   to  leave  the  kingdom.'2 

Thus  pressed  by  the  troubles  at  home,  and  the 
distracted  condition  of  the  Province,  he  was  firm 
and  faithful  to  his  purpose  and  aspiration,  and 
at  this  very  time,  he  invited  the  Puritans  of 
Massachusetts,  to  emigrate  to  Maryland,  offering 
them  lands  and  privileges,  and  "  free  libertie  of 
Religion,"  but  Gibbons,  to  whom  he  forwarded 
a  commission,  "was  so  wholly  tutored  in  the 
New  England  discipline"  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  invitation/5 

He  reorganized  the  government  in  a  manner 
that  he  hoped  would  settle  the  disputes  in  the 
Colony  and  produce  peace.  He  issued  new  com- 
missions to   Governor,  Councillors  and  Secretary. 


1  Assembly  Proceedings,  1607-1658,  fol.  166. 

2  Streeter,  200  Years  Ago,  page  2'J.     Allen,  46. 

3  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  p.  190,  eh.  vii. 
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He  sustained  Lewger,  by  reappointing  him 
Secretary  and  u  Judge  of  all  causes  testamentary 
and  matrimonial"  within  this  Province.  Corn- 
waleys,  who  was  commissioned  as  of  the  Council, 
refused  to  be  sworn  in.1 

The  commission  to  the  Governor,  authorized 
him  to  assent  to  all  such  laws  as  the  Governor 
should  think  proper,  and  which  should  be  adopted 
by  the  freemen.  The  authority  committed  to 
Lewger,  definitely  disposed  of  the  claim  of  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction   over  wills  and   marriages. 

After  having  thus  finally  denied  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Jesuits,  to  the  extension  of  the 
Canon  Law,  he  may  have  considered  it  wise  to 
select  his  officers  in  view  of  that  action.  The 
new  reorganization  did  not  produce  the  peace 
for  which  it  was    framed. 

The  parties  in  the  Province  evidently  sym- 
pathized with  those  at  home.  Baltimore  could 
not  leave  England  in  the  perilous  condition  of 
affairs,  and  in  April,  1643,  Leonard  Calvert, 
having  appointed  Giles  Brent,  Esq.,  Governor, 
went  there  to  confer  with  his  brother.  While 
he  was  there,  the  Parliament  appointed  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  Governor-"in-Chief  and  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  all  the  American  Provinces,  with 
power    to     appoint    subordinate    Governors,    and 


l  Council  Proceedings,  1036-16-37,  p.  61 
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"chiefly  to  the  preservation  and  advancement  of 
the  true  Protestant  Religion,  anions;  the  said 
planters.'' 

The  absence  of  Leonard  Calvert  was  disas- 
trous  to   the  fortunes  of   the   Province. 

In  January,  164 I,  Governor  Brent  seized  Cap- 
tain Richard  Ingle,  commanding  the  London 
Parliament  ship  "The  Reformation,"  "upon  high 
treason  to  ids  Majesty/'  thus  committing  the 
Provincial  Government  definitely  to  the  royal 
cause. 

Secretary  Lewger  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
anv  such  course.  His  whole  weight  and  influ- 
ence  were  on  the  side  of  peace  and  neutrality. 
This  is  proved  by  a  commission  issued  by  him 
in  June,  1644,  to  Captain  Henry  Fleet,  to  con- 
clude a  treaty   of  peace  with   the    Indians. 

Between  him  and  Governor  Brent,  therefore, 
there  was  an  irreconcilable  feud,  growing  out 
of  the  different  views  held  by  them  as  to  the 
civil  war,  and  Lcwger's  course  towards  the  Jesuits 
in  Maryland.  Accordingly,  in  August,  1644,  the 
Governor  suspended  the  Secretary  from  all  his 
offices  and  authority.  In  the  meantime,  war 
raged  at  home.  Marston  Moor  was  fought  and 
lost  to  the  King  in  July,  1644,  while  Leonard 
Calvert  was  with  Lord  Baltimore  in  the  south 
of  England,   at  or   near   Bristol. 

He  hurried  back  to  his  Province,  where  he 
arrived    in    September,    1644.      He    brought   with 
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him  n^w  commissions  for  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil. Giles  Brent,  John  Ledger,  Thomas  Green, 
Thomas  Gerard  and  James  i\eale,  Esq's.,  all 
Roman  Catholics,  were   appointed  Councillors. 

Why  Lord  Baltimore  should,  at  this  time, 
have  reorganized  his  Government,  and  placed  it 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics,  ho 
reason  appears.  It  may  have  been  on  the  basis 
of  a  projected  arrangement  in  England  between 
the  Puritans,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  looking 
toward  a  larger  religious  toleration,  in  a  Union 
against  the  Royalist  cause  and  the  Church  of 
England.  However  that  may  be,  the  measure 
brought  speedy  disaster.  In  February,  1045, 
Captain  Ingle  returned,  with  "a  party  of 
'*  rowdies  '  or  marauders,  and  took  possession  of 
the  government."  The  destruction  of  the  records 
by  him,  has  involved  this  episode  in  impene- 
trable obscurity,  until  the  recent  publications  of 
the  Jesuit  records  of  Stonyhurst. 

The  annual  letter  from  Maryland  to  the 
Father  Provincial  of  England,  contains  an 
account  of  Captain  Ingle's  doings,  and  throws 
light  on  the  motives  of  the  actors.  They 
carried  off  the  Fathers  -  to  Virginia  and  to  Eng- 
land, whence  they  returned  in  February,  1648, 
Amomr  them  were  Fathers  White  and  Fisher. 
The  Fathers  found  their  flock  in  a  more 
flourishing   condition   than    their   oppressors    and 
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plunderers.  The  two  following  years  were  years 
of  faction,  turmoil,  and  trouble.  Leonard  Cal- 
vert, a  refugee  in  Virginia,  appointed  Captain 
Edward  Hill,  a  Parliamentarian,  to  act  as  Gov- 
ernor in  his  absence.  Hill  ordered  an  Assem- 
bly to  convene. 

Calvert  returned  in  December,  1046,  .and  drove 
out  Ingle,  and  repossessed  the  government. 

He  permitted  the  Assembly  called  by  Hill  to 
meet  and  act,  although  composed  entirely  of 
the  opposing  party. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Maryland 
in  January,  lG-tT. 

Governor  Calvert,  at  the  head  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Government,  intended  to  be  a  compro- 
mise, between  the  extreme  pretensions  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  conservatism  of  the  English 
Catholics.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
Protestant,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  Parliament. 
The  Secretary,  Lewger,  trying  to  combine  the 
party  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  the  Papacy,  into 
an  opposition  to  the  Jesuits. 

In  the  meantime  the  crisis  of  the  Royal  gov- 
ernment had  passed  in  England.  Xaseby  ended 
the  struggle  in  June,  104-5  —  a  few  months  after 
Ingle  had  seized  the  government  of  Mar  viand. 
The  issues  between  the  Long  Parliament  and  the 


i  Record  English  Provinces  S.  J.,  vol.  iii.  p.  387. 
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New  Model  of  the  Army  under   Cromwell    were 
gradually  assuming  shape. 

The  Parliament  struggled  for  a  State  religion  ; 
the  Army  insisted  en  religious  toleration, 

Cromwell  wrote  before  Marston  Moor :  "  The 
State,  in  choosing  men  to  serve  it,  takes  no 
notice  of  these  opinions.  If  they  be  willing 
faithfully  to  serve  it,  that  satisfies."  From 
the  field  of  Xaseby  he  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Commons  :  i;  Honest  men  served  you  faith- 
fully in  this  action.  Sir,  they  are  trusty.  •  I 
beseech  you  in  the  name  of  God  not  to  dis- 
courage them.  He  that  ventures  his  life  for  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  I  wish  he  trust  Cod,  for 
the  liberty  of  his  conscience."1 

In  the  law  remodelling  the  Armv,  a  clause 
was  inserted  to  dispense  with  the  signatures  of 
the  Covenant  in  the  case  of  "godly  men,"  and 
the  New  [Model  of  the  Army  was  thus  formed 
on  a  principle  of  quasi- toleration. 


III. 


The  position  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics 
during  the  struggle  had  generally  been  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Parliament. 


1  Green's  Hist,  of  English  People. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  Lords  withdrew  from  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1642,  "in  order,"  says 
Rapin,  "  to  present  aspersions  upon  the  votes  of 
that  House, " *  and  from  indifference  to  the  Royal 
cause.  Lord  Clarendon  says  that  many  Papists 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Puritans,  and  entered 
the  Parliamentary  army,  because  they  fully  ex- 
pected that  if  the  Puritans  succeeded,  they  would 
allow  "  Liberty  of  conscience  for  all  religions," 
and  that  "  the  French  Ambassador  used  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  the  English  Catho- 
lics from  joining  the  King's  army."2 

And  Rapin  alleges  that  at  the  battle  of  Edge 
Hill,  fought  October  23,  1642,  "several  Papists 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  King's  army,  and 
some  Popish  priests  found  among  the  slain."3 

The  Irish  Catholics  and  Irish  Puritans  appear 
to  have  formed  a  coalition  against  the  Royal 
party,  and  the  English  Church.  The  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1640  to 
carry  to  England  the  remonstrance  against  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  was  composed  "  of  virulent 
Papists  and  rigid  Puritans."4 

As  the  forces  controlling  and  directing  the 
Revolution  developed  themselves,  it  became  appar- 


1  Rapin's  Hist,  of  England,  Vol.  x.,  p.  85. 

2  Clarendon's  Hist.  Rebellion,  pp.  251-367. 

3  Rapin,  Hist.,  Vol.  x.,  p.  116. 

4  Leland's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  62. 
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ent  that  the  object  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders 
was  to  establish  their  religion,  and  oppress  all 
others.  The  Independents  took  a  firm  stand  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  thus  forced  by  the  logic  of  events  to  take 
sides  with  them  and  with  the  Army,  which  was 
most  vehement  in  its  professions  of  liberality. 

The  principal  Roman  Catholic  nobles,  the  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Superiors  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Orders  or  Societies  in  England 
were  incessant  in  their  efforts  to  arrive  at  some 
understanding  with  the  Army.  They  understood 
that  the  force  of  the  Revolution  was  in  the 
Xew  Model,  and  with  it,  therefore,  negotiations 
were  opened  and  pressed. 

Among  the  archives  at  Stonyhurst  is  a  report 
of  these  negotiations,  and  their  result,  made  at 
the  time  to  the  Provincial,  probably  for  the 
information  of  the  General  of  the  Society  at 
Rome.  It  is  entitled  "  What  has  been  done  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Society,  and  how  have  they 
proceeded,  to  obtain  liberty  of  Conscience  for  all 
Catholics  throughout  England."1  It  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  England,  and  goes  on : 

"The  opposite  party  (the  Independents)  began  to  lift  its  head, 
to  hate  the  tyranny  of  the  Presbyterians,  to  call  their  rule  a  tyranny 

1  Stonyhurst  MS5.  — Vol.  Ang.  Hist.,  1G-4-3-1077. 
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and  at  last  to  contend  for  freedom  of  conscience,  as  for  their  altars 
and  their  hearths. 

"The  heads  of  the  soldiery  sided  with  the  Independents,  and 
did  valiantly,  and  finally  they  got  possession  of  the  King.  When 
well  nigh  all  power  was  in  their  hands,  and  they  began  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  freedom  of  conscience,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  establish  it  more  deeply  and  firmly,  they  began  to  draw  to 
their  side,  with  no  obscure  attempts,  the  Catholics,  who  had  lately 
groaned  under  the  most  heavy  yoke  of  servitude,  and  this  from  no 
favor  toward  the  Roman  faith,  which  they  hated,  but  from  their 
hatred  of  the  penal  laws,  which  formerly  enacted  against  the 
Orthodox,  strike  them  also,  as  not  attending  church,  to  which 
they  are  not  willing  to  be  compelled. 

'*  Nor  did  the  Catholics  behave  sluggishly,  for  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  liberty  also,  they  made  trial  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
soldiers,  and  a  certain  most  Illustrious  Baron  sent  privily  among 
them,  one  who  should  follow  the  camps,  and  warily  watch  for  favor- 
able seasons  of  speech. 

"  When  one  and  another  laymen  had  tried  this,  one  thing  hin- 
dered, which  either  baffled  or  certainly  delayed  our  hope,  the 
many  things  objected  against  the  morals,  doctrine  and  faith  of  the 
Catholics,  which  an  unlettered  man  could  not  resolve,  therefore  it 
was,  that  one  of  Ours  was  asked  to  give  his  help  for  the  common 
good  of  the  Catholics,  and  to  uphold  the  cause,  Which  it  was 
hoped  would  bring  to  all  Catholics,  quiet  and  the  enjoyment  of 
conscience,  and  of  all  their  possessions.  Moreover,  if  this  liberty 
were  once  granted,  and  the  laws  which  deterred  mauy  from  the 
Catholic  faith  rescinded,  a  wide  door  is  opened  to  the  conversion 
of  all  England.  The  matter  being  brought  before  the  Yice-Pro- 
vincial,  and  counsellors  having  been  heard,  it  was  thought  good 
to  designate  Father  N.  X.,  a  professor  of  theology,  who  should 
refute  the  objections  to  our  faith,  and  doctrine,  and  explain  it, 
when  needful,  to  the  soldiery.  He,  when  he  saw  that  he  would 
have  to  deal  not  with  any  private  soldier,  but  with  those  who  had 
the  management  of  military  aifairs  (commonly  called  'agitators' 
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[(t'jifalores']),  appeared,  though  unwilling,  at  their  assembly.  He 
did,  however,  so  appear,  for  at  the  first  meeting  he  so.satisfied  the 
president  in  refuting  objections,  that  in  full  Senate  (I  should  more 
rightly  say  plebiscilum)  when  many  things  had  been  said  on  this 
side  and  on  that,  and  had  been  answered  by  our  theologian,  they 
came,  with  none  gainsaying,  to  the  opinion  that  Catholics  might 
be  admitted  to  fellowship  in  the  benefit,  and  to  the  privilege  of 
liberty.  *  Thus  was  said  and  done  in  the  lower  chamber  [subsellio^, 
but  because  it  had  to  be  referred  to  the  upper,  it  brought  only  a 
fair  dawning  of  our  hope,  not  yet  sunrisemuch  less  full  day. 

"Drawn  on  by  this  beginning  of  the  matter,  the  Illustrious 
Baron,  certain  nobles  eminent  for  their  skill  and  prudence  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  being  also  joined  in  counsel  with  him,  wisely 
thought  it  well  to  proceed  further  and  use  the  help  of  the  theolo- 
gian. So  all  thought  it  necessary,  that  the  counsels  of  the  Catho- 
lics and  the  wishes  of  the  agitators  or  assistants  should  be  imparted 
to  the  generals  [belli  ducibux],  colonels  [chiliarchis'],  and  leaders 
of  the  soldiery,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  council  of  war  (by  whose 
mind  and  opinion  Parliament  \_comilia  publico,']  was  almost 
wholly  swayed  at  this  state  of  affairs).  This  was  a  more  serious 
and  difficult  matter,  for  some,  gaping  after  the  goods  of  Catho- 
lics, which  were  now  confiscated  everywhere,  seemed  disposed  to 
be  subserving  the  avarice  of  the  soldiers  ;  they  ill  brooked  that 
these  should  revert  to  their  owners,  and  for  themselves  to  be  dis- 
seised of  that  prey.  Others,  from  a  hatred  to  the  faith  and  a 
most  wicked  animosity  against  the  Roman  See,  alleged  many 
things  which,  as  incompatible  with  the  rule  of  the  Independents, 
would  disturb  their  Commonwealth.  Here  the  theologian  and 
the  nobles  had  great  labor  [lit.  "  had  to  sweat  "].  They  prom- 
ised that  so  far  as  the  Commonwealth  was  concerned,  all  things 
should  be  undisturbed,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  faith  and 
morals  of  Catholics  which  did  not  well  agree  with  the  commerce 
and  society  of  the  heterodox  ;  whereunto  Germany,  Holland,  and 
other  provinces  bear  witness,  where  Catholics  dwell  in  peace 
under  the  rule  of  others,  enjoying  liberty  of  conscience;  finally, 
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that  they  bound  themselves  to  render  all  civil  obedience  to  the 
King  and  magistracy  ;  not  was  this  pledge  made  by  the  Catho- 
lics without  consulting  the  King,  that  his  majesty  might  suffer  no 
detriment.  The  most  factious  could  object  nothing  to  this,  save 
only  that  all  Papists  were  slaves  of  the  Pope,  servile  to  his  rule, 
everywhere  serving  his  will,  and  so  subject  to  his  sway  that  they 
would  make  this  pledge,  and  every  compact  entered  into  with  the 
heterodox,  would  stand  or  fall,  not  otherwise  than  according  to 
the  Pope's  will.  That  nothing  certain  or  constant  was  to  be 
looked  for  from  those,  who  so  stubbornly  cling  to  the  power  and 
will  of  the  Pontiff,  and  teach  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics. 

Who  does  not  see  that  these  things  were  said  from  a  desire  of 
faction  ?  So  the  Catholics  urged  in  reply  that  the  Papal  power 
did  not  extend  to  things  unlawful;  that  the  Pope,  without  doubt, 
would  consent  to  this  pledge  wherein  the  welfare  of  his  flock  is 
consulted,  where  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  is  promised- 
where  all  the  laws  offending  against  the  faith  are  either  silent,  or 
are  rescinded.  Finally,  if  he  should  consent,  he  would  not  easily 
go  back  from  his  promise  given,  nor  would  he  absolve  those  who 
had  pledged  their  faith.  This  address  was  able  to  move  some  to 
assent,  but  was  not  able  to  influence  all.  It  was  therefore  decreed 
that  the  Catholics  should  be  admitted  to  liberty  of  conscience 
and  the  enjoyment  of  their  goods  on  this  condition  and  not  other- 
wise—  that  they  should  affirm  in  writing,  and  in  express  terms, 
that  the  Pope  could  not  invalidate  this  agreement  made  with 
them,  nor  absolve  Catholics  from  its  obligation." 

These  propositions  were  laid  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  nobles  "  before  the  heads  of  the  Clergy 
and  of  the  Religious  Orders,  declaring  that  on 
their  solution  depended  not  only  their  property, 
but    liberty   of    conscience,    the    faith    of    many, 
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and,    under    Providence,    the    conversion    of    all 
England." 

Those  authorities  were  unwilling  to  commit 
themselves  or  their  laity  on  questions  of  Papal 
power  without  consulting  the  Pontiff  himself, 
and  no  time  was  allowed  for  such  a  reference, 
and  therefore  they  subscribed  to  a  "  formula," 
as  follows: 

"Relying  upon  what  is  said  in  the  12th  proposal,  printed 
August  1,  1647,  by  the  authority  of  his  Excellency,  Thomas 
Fairfax,  Knight  —  That  all  penal  statutes  which  hitherto  retain 
their  force  against  Roman  Catholics  shall  be  revoked,  and  fur- 
thermore, that  they  shall  enjoy  liberty  of  their  conscience  by  eon- 
cession  of  Parliament,  it  shall  be  determined  that  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  subject  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land to  profess,  or  to  recognize  as  true,  or  otherwise  to  persuade, 
these  following  propositions: 

I.  That  the  Pontiff  has  the  power  of  absolving  any  person  or 
persons  from  their  obedience  to  the  civil  government  established 
in  this  nation. 

II.  That  it  is  lawful,  by  virtue  of  a  command  or  dispensation 
of  the  Pontiff  or  the  Church,  to  slay,  destroy,  or  otherwise  injure 
or  offend  any  person  whatsoever,  because  they  are  either  accused, 
or  condemned,  or  censured,  or  excommunicated  on  account  of 
error,  schism,  or  heresy. 

III.  That  it  is  lawful  in  itself,  or  by  the  dispensation  of  the 
Pontiff,  to  break  faith  or  oath,  given  to  the  aforesaid  persons,  fur 
the  reason  that  they  have  fallen  into  error  or  heresy. 

After  consideration  of  these  promises,  we  sign  upon  another 
part  of  the  page,  that  each  of  these  propositions  may  be  answered 
negatively,  and  the  names  of  those  subscribing  are  these  :" 
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Here  follows,  with  the  names  of  the  Superior 
of  the  Clergy  in  England,  of  the  Benedictines, 
Carmelites,  Franciscans,  &c,  those  of  Father 
Henry  More,  Provincial  of  England,  and  of 
Father  George  Ward,  the  Theologian  of  the 
Society. 

This  proposal  was  laid  before  Parliament  and 
was  rejected,  and  instead  thereof  these  offers,  as 
a  basis  of  religions  toleration  and  liberty  of 
conscience,  were  adopted  by  the  House : 

"  Propositions  to  be  offered  to  Catholics,  or  conditions  to  be 
observed  by  them,  if  they  desire  to  enjoy  the  general  liberty 
of  conscience  : 

1.  That  no  Catholic  shall  bear  arms. 

2.  That  they  shall  hold  no  office  in  the  commonwealth. 

3.  That  they  may  have  the  exercise  of  Religion  privately,  only 
in  their  own  houses. 

4.  That  it  shall  be  held  a  capital  crime  if  any  one,  by  writing, 
printing,  preaching  or  teaching,  shall  promulgate  or  persuade 
these  following  heads  :  — 

I.  That  it  is  lawful  in  itself,  or  by  virtue  of  a  dispensation  of 
the  Pope,  not  to  keep  a  promise  or  oath  with  a  heretic 
for  this  sole  reason,  that  he  is  a  heretic. 
II.  That  it  is  lawful,  by  precept,  or  dispensation  of  the  Pope 
or  the  Church,  to  slay,  destroy,  or  otherwise  injure  or 
damage  any  one,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  accused,  con- 
demned, censured,  or  excommunicated,  on  account  of 
error,  schism,  or  heresy. 
III.  That  the  Pope  or  the  Church  has  the  power  of  absolving 
from  the  obedience  to  be  shown  to  the  civil  magistracy, 
when  and  so  long  as  the  persons  who  might  be  absolved 
enjoy  the  common  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation. 
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5.  That  it  shall  be  a  capital  crime  if  any  Roman  Catholic  has 
intelligence  with  any  foreign  State  or  person  whatsoever,  hostile 
to  this  nation,  concerning-  the  public  affairs  thereof. 

6.  That  the  revocation  of  the  penal  statutes  shall  only  extend 
to  native  subjects  of  this  nation. 

The  kind  of  liberty  of  conscience  offered  by 
these  propositions  was  not  what  the  Roman 
Catholic  nobles  and  clergy  were  striving  for. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Independents,  in  the  Parlia- 
ment put  an  end  to  all  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  for  toleration  in  matters  of  religion. 
We  do  not  know  who  "  the  Most  Illustrious 
Baron"  was,  who  was  the  leader  and  director  of 
the  negotiations,  with  the  army  of  Cromwell, 
above  described.  Inasmuch,  as  Cecil  Calvert  was 
at  that  precise  time,  enforcing  the  largest  tolera- 
tion in  Maryland,  and  inasmuch  as  he  was  in 
close  and  constant  communication,  with  Henry 
More,  the  Provincial  of  England  —  and  it  appears 
that  the  "  Baron "  invoked  the  assistance  of  the 
Jesuits  in  those  negotiations — there  are  some 
grounds  for  the  surmise,  that  the  nobleman  re- 
ferred to  was  the  Baron  of  Baltimore.  Whether 
that  be  so  or  not,  it  is-  certain  that  no  such, 
movement  could  have  taken  place  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  nobles  at  that  time,  without 
Lord  Baltimore  being  a  party  to,  and  partici- 
pating in  it. 
15 
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The  general  and  profuse  professions  of  the 
Independents,  in  favor  of  liberty  of  religion,  as 
long  as  they  were  in  the  minority,  appear  to 
have  deluded  the  Roman  Catholics  then,  as  they 
have  misled  Mr.  Gladstone  in  these  latter  days. 
It  is  true,  as  he  states,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did,  in  October }  1645,  pass  an  order 
declaring  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Summer 
Isles  should  enjoy  freedom  of  conscience  in 
matters  of  religion  Their  proposition  for  lib- 
erty of  conscience  as  above  formulated  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  was  the  only  sound  which 
they  ever  made,  from  which  the  statute  of  tol- 
eration of  Maryland  could  have  been  "  an 
echo."  The  moment  they  secured  power  in 
England,  and  in  Maryland,  they  signalized  it 
by  the   bitterest   intolerance. 

Therefore  it  does  not  seem  that  "  the  Mary- 
land statute  was  '  an  echo '  of  a  British  ordi- 
nance of  1647  and  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons   of  1045." 

In  June,  1647,  Leonard  Calvert  died  in  Mary- 
land, after  having  appointed  Thomas  Green,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  to  act  as  Lieutenant-General 
and  Governor,  until  a  successor  should  be 
legally   commissioned. 

The  following  summer  of  1648  not  onlv  deci- 
ded  the  fate  of  the  Royal  cause  in  England, 
but  determined  that  the  Army  would  control 
the    Parliament.     With    the    destruction    of    the 
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monarchy  accomplished,  and  the  creation  of  a 
military  government,  imminent  and  inevitable, 
it  would  have  been  madness  for  Lord  Balti- 
more, to  have  attempted  to  retain  his  Roman 
Catholic  government,  in  the  Province.  Gover- 
nor, Secretary  and  Council  were  all  of  that 
faith. 

Since  1643,  he  had  retained  control  of  his 
province,  in  the  face  of  the  ordinance  appoint- 
ing the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Governor  General.  In 
1646,  his  brother  had  driven  out  Ingle,  the 
Parliamentarian,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 

First.  That  the  provincial  organization  should 
be  placed  in  harmony  with  the  powers  controll- 
ing England. 

Second.  That  Roman  Catholics  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  overwhelming  force  now  arrayed 
against   them,    and 

Third.  That  the  dissensions  and  quarrels  within 
the  Province  itself,  should,  be  composed,  that  the 
Jesuits  should  be  satisfied,  that  the  Protestants 
should  be  contented,  and  that  all  should  be 
quieted. 

Peace  and  order,  contentment  and  happiness 
in  Maryland,  in  accord  with  the  situation  of 
affairs  in  England,  were  the  conditions  to  be 
accomplished,  by  wise  statesmanship,  and  cour- 
ageous   and    prompt   action. 

In  these  trying  circumstances  it  was  necessary 
for   Lord   Baltimore   to    have   the  sympathy  and 
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advice  of  the  very  ablest  friend,  the  assistance 
of  the  very  wisest  counsellor,  and  the  support 
of  all  such  persons  in  authority,  as  would  be 
willing  to  aid  him.  He  spent  the  entire  sum- 
mer of  1648  in  digesting  and  maturing  a  com- 
plete re-organization  of  government,  on  princi- 
ples which  would  satisfy  all  reasonable  demands, 
and  would  compose  the  factions  in   Maryland. 

He  appointed  a  Protestant  government,  con- 
sisting of  a  Protestant  Governor,  William  Stone, 
and  three  Protestant  Councillors,  Price,  Hat- 
ton  and  Vaughan,  with  two  Roman  Catholics. 
Thomas  Green  the  old  Governor,  and  John  Pile 
Stone  was  commissioned  Governor,  Lieutenant 
General,  Chancellor,  and  Chief  Justice ; l  Thomas 
Tlatton,  Secretary  and  Judge  in  causes  testamen- 
tary and  matrimonial;  Captain  John  Price,  Mus- 
ter Master  General ;  and  Robert  Vaughan,  Com- 
mander of  Kent. 

Thus  the  complete  control  of  the  Province  was 
passed  over  to  the  Protestants. 

John  Lewger  was  entirely  excluded,  and  the 
Jesuits  thus  propitiated. 

Religious  toleration  was  secured  to  all,  and 
especially  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  the  new 
commissions,  and  the  new  oaths  of  office,  and 
-Mr.  Secretary  Lewger  himself  satisfied,  by  a  rigid 

i  See  Appendix  E. 
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enforcement  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  in  the 
new  Conditions  of  Plantation. 

The  measures  thus  matured,  consisted  of  Com- 
missions, official  Oaths,  Conditions  of  Plantation, 
and  a  body  of  sixteen  laws,  which,  when  enforced 
and  adopted  by  the  freemen,  would  secure  to 
them  and  their  posterity  forever  all  the; rights 
and  franchises,  liberties  and  guarantees  of  Eng- 
lishmen, many  of  which  were  then  lost  in  Eng- 
land. With  these  rights,  was  the  right  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  to  all  Christian  people. 

These  measures  were  prepared  on  deliberation, 
and  are  dated  at  Bath,  in  the  summer  of  1648. 
They  were  intended  by  Calvert  to   be  perpetual. 

The  Code  of  sixteen  laws  were  "proposed"  to 
him  by  some  one,  as  a  basis  of  settlement,  and 
approved  by  him,   as  we  shall   presently  see. 

The  policy  of  the  Proprietary  is  expressed  by 
the  changes  made  by  these  official  papers. 
Whereas  the  commissions  of  1642  and  1644, 
authorized  the  Governor  to  assent  to  laws,  in  the 
name  of  the  Proprietary,  this  commission  ex- 
pressly prohibited  him  from  assenting  to  any 
laws,  which  may  in  anywise  concern  religion,  with- 
out special  and  further  warrant  from  time  to 
time,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Proprie- 
tary. The  oaths  prepared  for  the  officers  of  State 
and  the  Councillors  were  especially  significant. 
While  Cromwell,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  the   New 
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Model,  the  party  of  freedom  of  conscience  in  Eng- 
land, were  professing  the  most  earnest  desire  for 
religious  toleration  to  all  Christians,  Baltimore 
knew  that  no  confidence  was  to  be  placed  in 
their  professions.  lie  embodied  the  principles 
they  were  so  strenuously  asserting  in  the  com- 
missions and  oaths  sent  out  to  be  taken. in  Mary- 
land. 

Those  required  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
contained  this  affirmation : 

"  I  do  further  swear  that  I  will  not  by  myself,  nor  any  per- 
son, directly  nor  indirectly,  trouble,  molest  or  discountenance 
any  person  ivhatsoever,  in  the  said  Province,  professing  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  particular  no  Roman  Catholic, 
for  or  in  respect  of  his  or  her  religion,  nor  his  or  her  free 
exercise  thereof  within  the  said  Province,  so  as  they  be  not 
unfaithful  to  his  said  Lordship,  or  molest  or  conspire  against  the 
civil  government  established  here  under  him." 

And  added  to  the  above,  in  the  oath  of  the 
Governor,  was  this  remarkable  clause: 

"Nor  will  I  make  any  difference  of  persons  in  conferring 
offices,  rewards  or  favours  proceeding-  from  the  authority  which 
his  said  Lordship  hath  conferred  upon  me,  as  his  Lieutenant 
here,  for  or  in  respect  of  their  said  religion  respectively,  but 
merely  as  I  shall  find  them  faithful  and  well  deserving  of  his  said 
Lordship,  and  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  endowed  with 
moral  virtues  and  abilities,  fitting  for  such  rewards,  offices,  or 
favours,  wherein  my  prime  aim,  and  end  from  time  to  time,  shall 
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sincerely  be  the  advancement  of  his  said  Lordship's  service  here, 
and  the  public  unity  and  good  of  the  Province,  without  partiality 
to  any,  or  any  other  sinister  end  whatsoever,  aod  if  any  other 
officer,  or  person  whatsoever,  shall,  during  the  time  of  my  being 
his  said  Lordship's  Lieutenant  here,  without  my  consent,  or 
privity,  molest  or  disturb  any  person  within  t/iis  province  pro- 
fessing to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  merely  for  or  in  respect  of 
his  or  her  religion,  or  the  free  exercise  thereof  upon  notice  or 
complaint  thereof  made  to  me,  I  will  apply  my  power  and  author- 
ity to  relieve  and  protect  such  person  and  to  punish  the  perse- 
cutor," do. 

The  new  Conditions  of  Plantation  declared  that 
the  Proprietary  intended   that 

"No  corporation,  society,  fraternity,  guild,  and  body  politick, 
as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  should  have  any  benefit  from  said 
conditions,  to  inherit,  possess,  or  enjoy  any  land  within  the  Pro- 
vince, in  their  own  names,  or  in  the  names  of  any  other  persons 
whatsoever,  to  the  use,  or  benefit  of  such  corporation,  &c.  Nor 
should  any  person  having-  land,  assign  the  same  to  such  corpora- 
tion, «fcc,  or  to  any  person  in  trust  for  them,  to  any  uses  forbidden, 
in  any  of  the  statutes  of  mortmayne,1  heretofore  made  in  England 
before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  without  special  license  first  had 
and  obtained,  under  the  hand  and  seal  at  arms  of  his  Lordship, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  such  lands.2 

With  the  "  sixteen  laws "  was  sent  a  commis- 
sion which  explains  that  they 

"Are  written  on  three  sheets  of  parchment,  each  sheet  being 
signed  by  us,  and  all  three  together  jointly  with  these  presents, 


1  Appendix  on  Mortmain,  F. 

2  Council  Proceedings  from  1G3G  to  16-57,  pp.  18o,  19G. 
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having  the  impression  of  our  greater  seal  at  arms,  affixed  unto 
them,  which  said  laws  were  proponed  to  us  for  the  good  and 
quiet  settlement  of  our  Colony  and  people  of  the  said  Province, 
and  we  finding  them  eery  Jit  to  be  enacted  as  laws,  do  hereby 
consent  that  our  said  Lieutenant,  William  Stone,  shall  propose 
the  said  acts  or  laws  hereunto  annexed  as  aforesaid,  to  a  General 
Assembly  or  Assemblies  of  the  freemen  of  our  said  Province,  or 
their  deputies,  and  iii  case  the  said  freemen  or  their  deputies,  or  the 
major  part  of  them,  in  any  such  General  Assembly  within  our  said 
Province,  shall  within  twelve  months  after  the  date  hereof,  give 
their  consent,  that  all  and  every  of  the  said  acts,  or  laws  jointly 
contained  in  the  said  three  sheets  of  parchment  hereunto  annexed, 
shall  be  enacted  for  laws  within  our  said  Province,  by  us,  or  our 
Lieutenant  there  for  the  time  being,  in  our  name,  in  such  man- 
ner, and  form,  as  they  are  written  or  drawn,  without  any  alter- 
ation, addition  or  diminution  to  them  or  any  of  them."  l 

All  these  measures  of  reorganization  were 
entrusted  to  Thomas  Hatton,2  the  new  Secre- 
tary who  was  sent  out  with  them,  to  put  them 
in  operation.  He  arrived  at  St.  Maries  in  the 
winter  of  1648-9.  He  took  possession  of  the 
records  on  April  2,  1649,  and  his  autograph 
receipt  for  them,  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
record  in  his  own  handwriting,  testifies  to  his 
fidelity  to  his  duties  as  keeper  of  the  records. 
jS~o  draft  of  the  "Sixteen  Laws''  has  as  yet 
been  found,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  iden- 
tifying them. 


i  Council  Proceedings,  1636-1657,  p.  209. 

'<i  Thomas  Hatton   was  the  grand  nephew  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     Hanson's  Old  Kent,  p.  113. 
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The  General  Assembly  met  on  the  2d  of 
April,  1649.  and  adjourned  on  the  21st  of  the 
same  month.  It  passed  twelve  acts,  of  which 
the  first  nine  were,  on  August  26th,  1650,  as- 
sented  to   by   the   Proprietary. 

Chapters  7  and  8  of  those  laws,  relate  to 
the  planting  of  corn,  and  marking  of  hogs,  and 
were  certainly  not  prepared  by  the  Proprietary, 
but  were  the  work  of  the  local  legislators. 

The  other  seven  acts,  were  therefore  among  the 
"Sixteen  Laws."  As  soon  as  the  General  Assem- 
bly met  in  April,  1650,  "  they  read  and  consid- 
ered the  Sixteen  Laws  sent  over  by  his  Lord- 
ship, to  be  assented  to,  and  enacted  without  alter- 
ation." * 

They  passed  thirty-two  acts,  of  which  Chapters 
23  to  31,  inclusive,  were  assented  to,  together 
with  the  nine  acts  passed  in  1649,  by  the  Pro- 
prietary in  one  instrument  on  April  20,  1650.2 
The  acts  thus  passed  in  1649,  and  1650,  consti- 
tute the  precise  sixteen  laws,  proposed  to,  and 
accepted  by  the  Proprietary,  in  August,  1648,  as 
a  basis  of  settlement. 

They  are: 

1.  The  act  concerning  Religion. 

2.  Against  counterfeiting  the  Great  Seal. 


1  Assembly  Proceedings,  1G37-1658. 

2  Bacon's  Laws,  1650.     Assembly  Proceedings,  1G37-1C58. 
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3.  Against  purchasing  lands  from  Indians, 
which  enforced  the  prohibition  of  the  Conditions 
of  Plantation,  and  the  renunciation  by  the  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Jesuits,  of  the  right  thus  to  acquire 
lands. 

4.  Against  sedition,  and  all  who  deny  his 
Lordship's   title   and    dominion. 

5.  Against  Fugitives. 

6.  Against   kidnapping   Indians. 

•  7.  Imposing  a  tax  of  10  shillings  per  100 
lbs.  on  all  tobacco,  exported  in  Dutch  bottoms 
to  any  other  than  English  Ports.  This  tax  for 
the   support   of  the   Proprietary. 

•  These  were  the  laws  passed  at  the  session  of 
1649,   part   of  the   Sixteen    Laws. 

At  the   session   of  1650   were   passed : 

•  8.  An  act  recognizing  the  Proprietary's  title 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to  this  Province. 

9.  For  amnesty  and  oblivion,  for  all  partici- 
pation in  rebellion,  between  February  15,  1645, 
and  August  5,  1646,  excepting  Richard  Ingle 
and  John    Durford,    mariner. 

10.  Against  raising  money  by  taxation,  without 
the   consent  of  the  freemen  in  General  Assembly. 

11.  That  the  freemen  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  aid  or  assist  with  their  persons  or  estates  in 
the  prosecution  of  any  war,  waged  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Province,  without  the  consent  of 
the    General   Assembly,    and    that    Martial    Law 
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shall  never  be  declared,  only  in  time  of  camp 
or  garrison,  and  then  only  within  such  camp 
or   garrison. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  acts  are  provisions 
of    the   Petition  of  Right,—  3   Car.,  I,  1628. 

12.  Against  exportation  of  his  Lordship's  ord- 
nance,   ammunition,    goods,    or    cattle. 

13.  That  the  debts  due  the  Proprietary,  should 
be  first  paid. 

14.  Prescribing  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  his 
Lordship. 

This  act  requires  an  oath  to  be  taken  by 
every  inhabitant  now  inr  or  who  shall  hereaf- 
ter come  to  the  Province,  swearing  that  "you 
will  never  deny,  but  will  ever  defend,  and  main- 
tain his  Lordship's  rights  under  his  charter, 
not  in  any  ways  understood  to  infringe  or 
prejudice  Libertie  of  Conscience  in  point  of 
Religion."1. 

15.  Providing  for  accountants  to  his  Lordship. 

16.  That  all  inhabitants  should  have  license 
to  treat  with  Indians,  and  no  persons  not  inhab- 
itants  to    have   such    license. 

The  Act  concerning  Religion  was  the  first 
act  passed  and  was  enacted  on  the  21  st  of 
April,   1649. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas 
Ilatton,   the  Secretary,   and  in  the  margin  is  the 

i  Lib.  W.  H.  and  L.,  fol.  10.      Lib.  C.  and  W.  H-,  fol.  122. 
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entry  that  it  was  confirmed  by  his  Lordship  by 
his  instrument  under  his  hand  and  seal  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1650,  and  the  certificate  signed 
with  the   autograph    of  Philip    Calvert.1 

The    preamble   of  the    Act   sets   forth : 

"  Forasmuch  as  in  a  well  ordered  and  Chris- 
tian commonwealth,  matters  concerning  religion 
and  the  honor  of  God  ought  in  the  first  place  to 
be  taken  into  serious  consideration  and  endeav- 
oured  to   be   settled,    therefore,    &c.?' 

It  then  imposes  penalties  for  denying  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  or  the  Trinity,  or 
using  reproachful  words  concerning  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Saviour,  or  the 
holy  Apostles,  or  Evangelists,  or  using  oppro- 
brious epithets  towards  persons,  or  in  a  reproach- 
ful manner  calling  any  person  residing  or  trad- 
ing within  the  Province,  Heretick,  Schismatic 
Idolator,  Puritan,  Popish  Priest,  Papist,  Jesuited 
Papist,  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  &c,  enumerating 
seventeen  epithets,  and  names  of  sects,  or  relig- 
ious denominations,  "  or  other  name,  or  terms 
in  a  reproachful  manner,  relating  to  matters  of 
Religion,"    and   for  Sabbath  breaking. 

The  act  then  sets  forth  this  noble  declaration  : 

"And  whereas,  the  enforcing  of  the  conscience  in  matters  of 
religion,   hath  frequently  fallen   out  to  bee  of  dangerous  conse- 


i  The  original  Lib.  A.,  fol.  2G8,  Council,  &c,  Proceedings,  1G49-1650. 
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quence  in  those  commonwealths  where  it  hath  been  practised,  and 
for  the  more  quiet  and  peaceable  government  of  this  province, 
and  the  better  to  preserve  mutuall  love  and  unity  amongst  the 
inhabitants  heere, 

Bee  it  therefore  also  ordained  and  enacted,  except  as  in  this 
present  act  is  before  declared  and  set  forth,  that  no  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  within  this  province,  or  the  islands,  ports, 
harbours,  creeks,  or  havens  thereunto  belonging,  professing  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  from  henceforth  be  any  waies 
troubled,  molested  or  discountenanced,  for  or  in  respect  to  his,  or 
her  religion,  nor  in  the  free  exercise  thereof,  within  this  province, 
or  the  islands  thereunto  belonging,  nor  any  way  compelled  to  the 
beleefe  or  exercise  of  any  other  -religion  against  his,  or  her  con- 
sent, so  that  they  be  not  unfaithful  to  the  lord  proprietary,  or 
molest  or  conspire  against  the  civill  government,  &c."  l 

This  act  was  the  performance  of  the  pledge 
made  originally  by  the  Proprietary,  in  his  first 
conditions  of  Plantations,  for  liberty  of  conscience. 
It  carried  into  execution  the  proclamation  made 
just  after  the  settlement  prohibiting  disputes  con- 
cerning religion,  and  it  was  the  confirmation  and 
ratification  of  both  by  the  freemen  in  General 
Assembly  convened. 

We  have  thus  recovered  the  precise  basis  of  set- 
tlement prepared  in  1648,  and  accepted  by  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  then  proposed  by  him  to  the  free- 
men of  Maryland  as  "an  agreement  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  peace  forever. 

It  was : 

1.  A  Protestant  government. 
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2.  Oaths  to  be  taken  by  the  Governor,  and 
Councillors,  binding  them  not  to  molest  any  one 

on    account    of   his  religion,    and  particularly   no 
Roman  Catholic. 

3.  An  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  Lordship,  to  be 
taken  by  every  one  in  the  Province  then  or 
thereafter,  not  in  any  ways  to  be  understood  to 
infringe,  or  prejudice  Liberty  of  Conscience  in 
point  of  Religion. 

4.  A  Commission  to  the  Governor,  prohibit- 
ing; him  from  assenting  to  anv  law  concerning 
Religion.  ■ 

5.  Conditions  of  Plantation,  which  prohibited 
any  corporation  spiritual  or  temporal,  or  any  per- 
son to  their  use,  from  acquiring  land  in  the  Prov- 
ince, contrary  to  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain. 

6.  The  Sixteen  Laws,  to  which  he  assented 
beforehand,  which  were,  when  passed  by  the 
Assembly,  to  remain  in  full  force  forever,  and 
which  were  required  to  be  enacted,  without  alter- 
ation or  amendment. 

If  this  settlement  were  accepted,  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  the  Protestant  majority 
would  be  represented  and  protected  by  the  Prot- 
estant government. 

The  Roman  Catholic  minority,  would  be  made 
safe,  by  the  Commission  of  the  State  officers,  by 
their  official  oaths,  and  by  the  Acts  of  Assembly. 
The  Jesuits  would  be  guaranteed  perfect  security, 
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and  -while  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain  were  enforced 
against  them,  and  all  persons  were  prohibited 
from  purchasing  land  from  the  Indians,  they 
secured  the  right  to  acquire  land  from  the  Pro- 
prietary, or  with  his  consent,  and  license  to  trade 
■with,  and  preach  to  the  Indians.  The  Secretary, 
Lewger,  was  satisfied,  because  although  in  defer- 
ence to  the  Provincial  of  the  Society,  he  was  left 
out  of  the  new  government,  he  had  carried  his 
point  of  prohibiting  the  Jesuits  from  acquiring 
land  from  the  Indians,  or  of  holding  it,  save  with 
the  consent  of  the  Proprietary. 

The  insurgents  of  Ingle's  Rebellion  would  be 
pardoned.  The  title  of  the  Proprietary  would  be 
protected  from  domestic  question  or  future  denial. 
Supported  by  the  consent  of  all  the  freemen,  his 
property  rights  would  be  asserted  and  assented 
to,  and  the  freemen  themselves  guaranteed  and 
protected  from  illegal  Subsidy,  Aid  or  Tax,  from 
Martial  Law  and  from  compulsory  military  ser- 
vice, save  in  defence  of  their  homes,  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Petition  of  Right. 

The  entire  settlement  was  further  fortified  by 
the  oath  of  every  person  resident  in  the  Province, 
reserving  "  Libertie  of  Conscience  in  point  of 
Religion  to  himself  and  all  other  persons."  1 


l  Act  of  IGoO,  ch.  29,  The  oath  of  fidelity.     Bacon's  Laws,  2  Bozman, 
C71. 
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These  propositions  are  as  wise,  as  statesman- 
like, as  far-reaching  as  any  lawgiver  ever  pro- 
pounded to  any  distracted  society  or  faction -torn 
state. 

The  General  Assembly  met  April  2,  1649,  to 
consider  them,  Governor  Stone  presiding.  They 
pondered  them  cautiously,  adopted  seven-  of  them 
as  we  have  seen,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, April  2],  "a  letter  to  his  Lordship  was 
signed  by  the  whole  House  present."  l 

In  this  letter  they  excuse  themselves,  for  hav- 
ing adopted  the  Code   only   in   part.     They   say: 

"  We  have  read,  and  perused,  and  debated,  the  body  of  laws 
prepared  by  your  Lordship,  to  be  assented  to  by  us,  as  perpetual 
laws,  but  finding  them  so  long  and  tedious,  containing  so  many 
branches  and  clauses,  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  and  our 
posterity,  concur  in  enacting  them  without  further  discussion, 
which  we  are  now  unable  to  give,  because  we  are  forced  into  a 
crop  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

They  further  state,  that  inasmuch  as  he  requires 
the  whole  body  of  the  laws  to  be  assented  to, 
without  alteration,  they  are  not  willing  to  adopt 
them    entire.      They  have,    therefore,    decided    to 

"  Reflect  on  such  things  as  may  give  your  honor,  for  the  pre- 
sent, most  satisfaction,  which,  if  they  mistake  not,  are  chiefly  four, 
to  wit  : 

"That  the  country  may  be  preserved  with  peace,  and  defended 
and  governed  with  justice* 

i  Assembly  Proceedings,  1S37-1608,  p.  339-351. 
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"  2udly.  That  some  competent  support  may  be  raised  lo  your 
Lordship,  and  your  Lieutenant  here.  Krdly.  That  a  stock  of 
cattle  may  be  raised  again  for  your  Lordship,  and  4th.  That  all 
should  be  satisfied  who  had  concurred  to  the  regaining  of  the 
country.  To  that  end,  vre  have  first  chosen  and  selected  out  of 
all  your  Lordship's  laws,  such  as  seemed  lo  its  most  conducive 
to  C07ifirm  a  long  desired  and  settled  peace  among  us."1 

To  this  letter  Baltimore  replied  at  length, 
during  the  same  year,  and  set  forth  his  rights 
and  claims  under  his  charter.  He  says  that  "  in 
the  said  body  of  laws  there  is  pro  vision  made 
for  freedom  of  conscience,  for  freedom  of  taxes, 
(but  such  as  shall  be  laid  by  the  Assembly's 
consent),  for  freedom  from  martial  law,  but  only 
in  time  of  camp  or  garrison,  and  within  such 
camp  or  garrison,  for  freedom  from  being  com- 
pelled in  any  kind  to  contribute  to  any  war  out 
of  our  said  Province,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Assembly,  for  freedom  of  trade  with  the  Indians 
upon  reasonable  conditions,"  and  he  complains 
that  some  of  them  have  "  stumbled  at "  the  title 
"  absolute  Lord  and  Proprietary "  used  in  the 
laws  and  at  the  oath  of  fidelity  provided  by 
them  to  be  taken.  .  .  He  shows  that  both  are 
his  rmkt  under  the   charter.2 

From  his  language  that  they  were  proposed  to 
him   for    the    good    and    quiet    settlement    of    his 


1  Assembly  Proceedings,  1637-1658,  p.  83§.     2  Bozman,  665. 

2  Assembly  Proceedings,  1G37-1U08,  p.  351.     2  Bozman,  GG8. 
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colony ;  from  the  declaration  of  the  Assembly 
that  thev  selected  such  laws  as  would  give  him 
most  satisfaction,  first  of  which  they  think  was 
that  the  country  may  be  preserved  with  'peace, 
and  defended  and  governed  with  justice,  and  as 
they  believed  most  conducive  to  confirm  a  tony 
desired  and  settled  peace  among  us?  from  his 
reply  pointing  out  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
Code,  which  provided  for  freedom  of  conscience, 
freedom  from  taxes  save  by  their  own  consent, 
freedom  from  martial  law  and  from  military  ser- 
vice, or  support  of  war  beyond  the  province,  and 
freedom  of  trade  with  the  Indians,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  Code  of  Sixteen  Laws  was  prepared 
by  some  one  in  authority  and  proposed  as  a  basis 
of  settlement,  and  accepted  by  Lord  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Gladstone  says  that : 

"The  Colonial  Act  seems  to  have  been  an  echo  of  the  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  home,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1645, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Summer  Islands,  and  such  others  as 
shall  join  themselves  to  them  '  shall  without  any  molestation  or 
trouble,  have  and  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  consciences  in  matters 
of  God's  worship,'  and  of  a  British  ordinance  of  1G47." 

It  is  true  such  an  order  was  passed1  on  the 
petition    of  certain   inhabitants  of  the  Bermudas, 


1  On  the  27th  of  October,  1G45,  in  the  Commons,  "  Upon  the  Petition 
of  divers  inhabitants  of  the  Summer  Inlands: 

"  It  is  ordered,  &c,  That  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Summer  Islands,  and 
such  others  as  shall  join  themselves  to  them,  shall  without  any  3Iolesta- 
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or  Summer  Islands.     An  Independent  Church  or 

congregation,  had  been  founded  there. 

The  leading  spirit  in  the  movement  was  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Copland,  who  had  been  chaplain  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  afterwards 
appointed  Rector  for  a  school,  to  be  erected  in 
Charles  City  county,  in  Virginia,  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  education  of  the  people. 
When  the  Charter  of  the  Virginia  Colony  was 
revoked,  Copland  proceeded  to  Bermuda,  where, 
says  Xeill,1  "  on  an  isle  of  the  sea,  as  suitable 
for  contemplation  as  Patmos,  he  inclined  to  the 
simplest  forms  of  worship  consistent  with  pro- 
priety, efficacy  and  solemnity,  and  was  convinced 
that  the  State  should  never  interfere  with  any 
religious  worship  that  did  not  disturb  its  peace, 
nor  retard  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth." 
He  and  his  co-religionists  organized  a  congreaa- 
tion,  of  which  the  officers  were :  Pastor,  Rev.  X. 
White;  Elders,  Rev.  Mr.  Goldimr  and  Rev.  Pat- 


tion  or  Trouble  have  and  enjoy  tlio  Libert}'  of  their  Conscience  in  mat- 
ters of  God's  Worship,  us  well  in  those  Parts  of  Amiraea,  where  they  are 
now  planted,  as  in  all  other  Parts  of  Amiraea,  where  hereafter  they  may 
be  planted  ;    until  this  Hoiu»e  shall  otherwise  order.     Ar;d 

''It  is  further  Ordered,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Lords 
and  Commons  for  Plantations,  to  see  this  Order  put  in  due  execution." 
'    Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  [vol    4.]  from  December  l2-3th,  164-4 
to  December  4th,  1646. 

Printed  by  order  of  the  Ilou^e  ;  passed  May  31,  17-42.  Congressional 
Library.  But  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  alone  had  no  force,  or 
binding  effect  as  law. 

1  NeilPs  Colonization  in  America,  pp.  179-80. 
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rick  Copland;  Deacon,  Robert  Cesteven,  Esq., 
Councillor.  The  new  church  observed  a  weekly 
love  feast,  and  used  a  catechism,  prepared  by 
Oxenstern,  called  "Milk  for  Babes."  Copland, 
with  his  wife  and  others,  soon  seceded  from  this 
new  church,  and  went  to  a  small  island  of  the 
Bahamas  group,  which  he  called  Eleuthera,  and 
whither  he  invited  the  Virginia  non-conformists. 
They  declined  the  invitation,  and  moved  to  Prov- 
idence, on  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  settlement  of 
Eleuthera  soon  broke  up. 

The  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  therefore 
was  that  the  Xew  and  Independent  Church  of 
the  Summer  Islands,  should  have  and  enjoy 
Liberty  of  Conscience.  It  was  not  intended  by 
those  who  petitioned  for  it,  nor  by  those  by 
whom  the  order  was  passed,  nor  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Plantations  to  whom  it  was  referred, 
that  any  general  Liberty  of  Conscience  should 
loe  granted.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  expressly 
understood  by  all  who  adhered  to  the  Puritan 
party,  that  all  Papists  and  Prelatists  were  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  order,  and  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished into  renouncing  their  errors  and  sins. 

Xo  order  for-o-eneral  liberty  of  conscience  either 
in  the  Colonies  or  in  England,  ever  was  passed 
by  the  Long  Parliament. 

Xo  such  ordinance  as  that  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  ever  passed  in  1G47,  or  at  any 
other  time.     2>one  such  is  in  Scobell's  Collection 
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of  the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  the  Lone;  Par- 
liament. 

Rushworth  is  given  as  authority  for  the  alleged 
ordinance.  Reference  to  his  Collection  shows 
that  an  ordinance  for  settling  the  government 
of  the  Church  in  a  "  Presby terial  way,"  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Commons  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1647,  and  an  amendment  was  adopted  for  "'giving 
ease  to  tender  consciences  of  such  as  are  Godly, 
and  make  a  Conscience  of  their  ways."  l 

On  October  13,  1647,  the  Lords  resolved,  "That 
the  Kins:  be  desired  to  give  his  consent,  and 
that  all  who  do  not  conform,  &c,  shall  have 
Libertie  to  meet  for  the  service  and  worship  of 
God,  and  so  that  nothing  be  done  by  them  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  Kingdom." 

On  the  same  day  the  Commons  resolved  "  That 
Liberty  of  Conscience  or  worship  granted  shall 
extend  to  none,  that  shall  print,  preach  or  pub- 
lish contrary  to  the  first  15  articles  of  the  39, 
except,  the  Eighth,  which  mentions  the  three 
Creeds,  made  many  years  after  the  Apostles ; 
that  nothing  contained  in  this  ordinance  shall  extend 
to  any  Popish  Recusant,  or  taking  away  any  Penal 
Laws   against   them" 2 

1  Rushworth's  Collection,  vol.  7,  p.  834. 

2  Kushworth's  Collection,  vol.  7,  p.  840.  This  resolution  of  October 
13,  1G47,  of  the  Lords,  is  quoted  in  full  by  Neill,  Erg.  Colonization,  p. 
28o,  as  •«  that  golden  apple,  the  Ordinance  of  Toleration.''  It  is  the  only 
order  that  can  be  found  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  was  promptly 
repudiated  the  same  day  by  the  Commons,  as  shown  above. 
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On  October  15.  1G47,  the  Commons  made  this 
additional  vote  to  their   resolution  of  October   6  : 

"That  the  indulgence  as  to  tender  consciences, 
before  mentioned,  shall  not  extend  to  tolerate  the 
use  of  Common  Prayer  in  any  'place  whatso- 
ever■."  1 

But  even  this  Ordinance  did  not  pass,  and  the 
record  of  the  Long  Parliament  nowhere  contains 
any  act  granting  liberty  of  conscience  to  either 
Papists,  that  is,  Roman  Catholics,  or  Prelatists, 
that  is,  Churchmen. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1648,  it  did  pass  the  terrible 
ordinance  "for  punishing  heresies  and  blasphe- 
mies." This  fearful  statute  denounces  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  against  all  who  deny: 

1.  The  belief  in  God. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

3.  The  dogma  of  Predestination. 

4.  The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

5.  That  the  Godhead  and  manhood  of  Christ 
are  several  natures. 

6.  That  his  manhood  is  pure  and  unspotted. 
It  punished  with  perpetual   imprisonment,    all 

who  shall  affirm  : 

1.  That  all  men  shall  be  saved. 

2.  That  all  men  have  free  will. 

3.  That  there  is  a  Purgatory. 

i  Rushworth's  Collection,  vol.  7,  p.  842.  i 
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4.  That  there  is  a  rule  of  Faith  other  than  the 
written  law  of  God. 

5.  That  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  .and  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  not  ordinances  commanded  by 
the  word  of  God. 

7.  That  Infant  Baptism  is  unlawful. 

8.  That  Church  government  by  Presbytery  is 
unlawful.1 

This  ordinance,  it  will  be  observed,  created  a 
test  of  Christian  doctrine  and  punished  all  who 
refused  to  adopt  such   test. 

It  punished  Churchman  and  Roman  Catholic 
with  death,  for  denying  the  dogma  of  Predestina- 
tion,  and  the  inspired  authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  it  imprisoned  for  life  all  Baptists,  all 
Universalists,  all  believers  in  Free  Will,  and  all 
who  denied  the  divine  authority  of  government 
bv  Presbvterv. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  16-50,  was  passed  another 
similar  ordinance  for  "Punishment  of  Atheistical, 
Blasphemous,  and  Execrable  Opinions."2 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  professions  of 
Cromwell,  Sir  Henry  Yane,  the  Council  of  Agi- 
tators and  the  New  Model  of  the  Army  —  the 
negotiation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Peers  in  1(547, 
under  the  direction   of  the  Jesuits,    for   religious 


i  Appendix  II. 
2  Appendix  J. 
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toleration  had  been  an  utter  failure,  and  they 
had  been  refused  distinctly  and  emphatically. 
When,  therefore,  in  the  summer  of  1G48,  it  became 
manifest  that  the  monarchy  had  fallen,  and  that 
the  Parliament  was  controlled  by  a  tierce  and 
bigoted  soldiery,  the  bloody  ordinance  of  May  2 
gave  warning  of  what  might  be  expected,  and 
Baltimore  may  well  have,  been  appalled  at  the 
danger  which  threatened  his  familv  and  friends 
in  Maryland,  and  the  free  institutions  he  had 
labored  so  Ion  2;  to  establish  there. 

In  his  Province,  matters  were  if  possible  in  a 
still  worse  condition. 

Maryland,  overwhelmingly  Protestant  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  Parliamentary  party ;  relig- 
ious toleration  in  England  drowned  in  blood  bv 
the  Ordinance  of  May  2,  1G18  ;  Ingle's  rebellion 
smothered,  not  extinguished ;  the  Jesuits  claiming 
exemption  from  lay  jurisdiction,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  right  to  acquire  land  by  independent 
title  from  the  Indians ;  John  Lewger,  the  Pro- 
prietary's Secretary  and  representative,  exasper- 
ating every  issue,  bv  insisting  that  the  Jesuits 
should  be  subject  in  every  respect  to  the  secular 
law,  should  be  prohibited  from  exercising  the 
discipline  of  the  Society  over  its  own  members, 
or  performing  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  temporal  power;  these 
were  the  circumstances  facing  Cecil  Calvert, 
making:  the  crisis  of  his   life. 
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He  needed  then  wise  counsel,  a  courageous 
heart,  and  a  sincere  and  faithful    friend. 

The  planting  of  the  Colony  had  been  under- 
taken by  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  under 
the  advice  and  supervision  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus. 

Father  Richard  Blount,  Provincial  of  the  Eng- 
lish Province,  representing  the  ancient  houses 
which  had  adhered  to  the  Church,  as  well  as  wield- 
ing the  power  of  the  Society,  had  as  we  have 
seen,  sent  out  Father  Andrew  White  and  two 
other  Jesuit  priests  with  the  first  Lord  Balti- 
more, first  to  Avalon,  and  thence  to  explore  the 
country  southward  to  find  a  place  suitable  for 
colonization.1 

When  the  charter  of  Maryland  was  issued  to 
the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  he  had  maturely 
considered  all  the  objections  urged  to  it,  and 
had  decided  in  favor  of  its  practicability.  Balti- 
more had  also  applied  to  the  General  of  the 
Society,  Mutius  Yitellesclii,  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance, and  by  the  direction  of  the  General  and 
the  Provincial,  Fathers  Andrew  White.  John  Alt- 
ham  and  Thomas  Copley  accompanied  the    expe- 


1  Woodstock  Letters,  vol.  9,  p.  158.  Archbishop  Carroll's  narrative. 
"He  had  three  priests  with  him  in  Newfoundland  in  1629,  and  emigrated 
with  his  whole  colony  to  Virginia.''  Doyle's  English  Colonies  in  Amer- 
ica, p.  27S-279. 
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dition  "  to  attend  the   Catholic   planters    and  set- 
tlers and  to  convert  the  Indians."1 

Father  Blount  resigned  his  office  of  Provincial 
in  1635,  and  was  succeeded  by  Father  Henry 
More.2  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  in  Ilenrv 
YIII.'s  time,  illustrious  for  learning,  piety,  and 
patriotism,  who  had  sealed  with  his  blood  his 
attachment  to  the  old  faith,  and  his  defence  of 
the  right  of  conscience. 

Father  More  was  the  historian  of  the  Province, 
an  office  in  the  Society  filled  by  its  most  able, 
pious  and  learned  members. 

He   was    Provincial,   or   Vice-Provincial,   from 
1635  up  to  1647. 

In  1617-48,  he  was  Superior  of  the  London 
District,  or  College  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  that  district,  became  subsequently 
also  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United 
States.3 

From  1649  to  1652,  and  from  1657  to  1660,  he 
was  Hector  of  St.  Omer's  College. 
.  He  was  the  director  of  that  movement  made  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  peers,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Jesuits,  in  1647,  supported  by  the  heads  of 
the   religious    orders,   to    obtain  concessions   from 


1  Woodstock  Letters,  vol.  1,  p.  3. 

2  Records  of  the  English  Province,  Series  iv,  p.  421. 

3  Woodstock  Letters,  vol.  9,  p.  165.     Archbishop  Carroll's  Narrative. 
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the  Long  Parliament,  whereby  they  might  enjoy 
some  measure  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

In  the  dispute  between  Secretary  Lewger  and 
the  Jesuits  in  Maryland,  in  1639-40,  he  pro- 
pounded the  twenty  cases  of  Canon  Law  to  the 
Sacred  College  of  the  Propaganda  for  settlement 
and  advice,  and  wrote  the  memorial,  accompany- 
ing them,  showing  the  injustice  of  the  preten- 
sions of  the   Secretary. 

When  Lord  Baltimore  in  1041  obtained  per- 
mission to  send  the  Jesuits  home,  he  in  1612 
prepared  the  second  memorial  to  the  Cardinal 
Prefect,  and  obtained  a  revocation  of  the  order, 
so  that  some  compromise  might  be  agreed 
upon.  If  he  did  not  prepare  the  articles  of 
agreement,  or  the  secret  treaty,  proposed  to  be 
entered  into  between  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
the  Barons  of  Baltimore,  they  were  prepared 
with  his  knowledge  and  approbation.  There  is  no 
doubt   that   he    sought    to    have    them    executed. 

He  supported  the  Proprietary  in  his  determ- 
ination to  exclude  the  Canon  Law,  as  claimed 
by  his  subordinates  in  Maryland,  and  in  enforc- 
ing the  policy  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  and 
lie  executed  the  releases  necessary  to  carry  that 
policy  out,  and  when  the  three  propositions  to 
Parliament  in  1047,  as  a  basis  for  obtaining 
civil  and  religious  liberty  were  rejected,  he,  the 
head  of  the  Society  in  England,  familiar  with 
the  condition  of  Maryland,   devoted  to  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  religious  toleration,  inherited  from  his 
illustrious  ancestor,  was  of  all  men  in  the 
world,  the  proper  person  to  be  consulted  by 
Lord  Baltimore  as  to  measures  which  should 
compose  the  difficulties  between  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  between  Jesuit  and  the  Colo- 
nial authorities.  His  illustrious  birth,  his  great 
authority,  his  known  character  and  '  opinions, 
his  efforts  in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
all  point  to  him  as  the  councillor  and  adviser 
of  the  Proprietary,  in  the  difficult  circumstances 
with   which    he   was    surrounded. 

The  great  problem  propounded  to  him  by 
the  Proprietary  and  by  circumstances,  was  the 
preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  province;  of 
the  rights  of  the  Proprietary ;  of  freedom  of 
conscience ;  and  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jesuits  from  impending  persecu- 
tion. His  solution  of  it  was,  the  oaths,  com- 
missions and  conditions  of  plantation,  with  the 
sixteen  laws,  to  be  passed  without  amendment 
or   alteration. 

•  First  in  importance  of  all  these  measures  was 
the.  Act  concerning  Religion.  If  adopted,  it 
would  be  a  ratification  by  the  freemen  of  the 
province  of  the  original  policy  of  the  Proprie- 
tary on  that  subject.  The  ordinance  of  the 
Long  Parliament  of  1648,  enforced  conformity 
to  the  tenets  of  Puritanism  under  the  penalty 
of    death.      The    first    section    of  the    Maryland 
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Act  of  1649,  enforced  conformity  with  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  Christianity,  under  the  same 
penalty. 

They  are  both  laws  to  punish   non-conformity. 

But  the  first  section  of  the  Act,  while  in 
reality  "an  echo"  of  the  ordinance,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  announced  by  the 
Proprietary  in  his  first  proclamation  inviting 
settlers,  as  well  as  that  made  directly  after  the 
settlement,  prohibiting  "all  unreasonable  dispu- 
tation in  point  of  religion  which  tended  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  Col- 
ony," and  for  infringing  which,  William  Lewis 
was  fined,  and  required  to  give  security  for  his 
future  good  behavior,  in  1638.  It  was  most 
probably  an  amendment  by  the  Assembly  to 
the  Bill  sent  out  by  Lord  Baltimore.  That 
amendments  were  made  to  these   bills   is   certain. 

Baltimore,  in  1650,  assented  to  the  seven 
laws  passed  in  1649,  and  such  assent  was  unnec- 
essary, unless  they  had  been  amended,  for  he 
had  agreed  to  them  beforehand,  if  passed  with- 
out amendment.  In  his  letter  to  Governor  Stone 
of  August  26.  1651,  he  says  expressly,  that  as 
to  certain  laws  passed  by  the  Assembly.  "  We 
for  their  full  satisfaction  sent  last  year,  our 
assent  with  such  alterations  as  they  the  disc  Ices 
desired"  1 


l  Assembly  Proceedings,  1607  to  1058,  p.  424. 
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The  first  section  to  enforce  conformity,  embody- 
ing a  Puritan  principle,  enforced  by  tlie  Ordi- 
nance of  1648,  was  therefore  most  probably  an 
addition  by  the  Assembly  to  the  original  draft. 
The  remaining  sections  of  the  Act  only  carry  out 
the  policy  of  the  proclamation  against  "  unrea- 
sonable disputations  in  point  of  religion  which 
tend  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  quiet 
of   the    colony." l 

These  provisions  are  but  "  an  echo "  of  the 
laws  of  Utopia,  as  portrayed  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 

That  description  "of  the  best  state  of  a  com- 
monwealth "  was  intended  to  express  the  views 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  New  Learning,  as  to 
the  principles  which  should  control,  and  of  the 
policy   which    should    direct    an    ideal    State. 

It  was  an  expression  of  the  reflections  of  Eras- 
mus and  More,  and  of  their  conclusions  as  to 
what  institutions  would  be  best  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
the  strength   and   perpetuity  of  a   people. 

Under  the  guise  of  the  description  of  the  ima- 
ginary island  of  "  Nowhere,"  More  sets  forth  his 
ideas  of  the  social  economy,  and  of  the  political 
arrangements,  necessary  to  constitute  "  the  best 
commonwealth."  It  contains  more  than  sugges- 
tions of  social  problems,  hardly  as  yet  settled, 
and  still  under  discussion. 


1  Bozaiau,  p.  G74. 
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All  citizens  labored  in  Utopia,  and  none  more 
than  nine  hours  a  day  ;  slavery,  except  for 
crime  or  for  prisoners  taken  in  war,  was  pro- 
hibited ;  lawyers  were  not  allowed.  They  abhorred 
war,  and  community  of  goods,  of  labor,  and  of 
meals  was  practiced.  The  religious  institutions 
of  the  ideal  State  were  exactly  such  as  Baltimore 
founded  in  Maryland. 

"There  be  divers  kindes  of  religion,  not  only  in  sondrie  partes 
of  the  Islande,  but  also  in  divers  places  in  every  citie.  Some 
worship  for  God  the  sonne,  some  the  moon,  some  some  other  of 
the  pianettes. 

"  They  received  the  Christian  religion  with  gladness,  but  they 
would  not  allow  unreasonable  disputations  concerning  it. 

"  They  also,  which  do  not  agree  to  Christ's  religion,  feare  no 
man  frome  it,  nor  speake  against  any  man  that  hath  received  it, 
saving  that  one  of  our  company,  in  my  presence,  was  sharply 
punished.  He,  as  soone  as  he  was  baptised,  began,  against  our 
willes,  with  more  earneste  affection  than  wisdome,  to  reason  of 
Christe's  religion,  and  began  to  waxe  so  bote  in  his  matter,  that  he 
did  not  onlye  preferre  our  religion  before  al  other,  but  also  did 
utterly  despise  and  condempne  all  other,  culling  them  prophane, 
and  the  followers  of  them  wicked  and  develish,  and  the  children  of 
everlasting  dampnation. 

"When  he  had  thus  long  reasoned  the  matter,  they  laide  hold 
on  him.  accused  him,  and  condemned  him  into  exile,  not  as  a 
despiser  of  religion,  but  as  a  sedicious  person,  and  a  raiser  up  of 
dissention  amonge  the  people. 

"  For  this  is  one  of  the  anncientest  lawes  amonge  them,  that  no 
man  shall  be  blamed  for  resoninge  in  the  maintenance  of  his  owne 
religion.  For  Kynge  Utopus,  even  at  the  first  beginning,  hear- 
ing  that  the   iuhabitantes  of  the   land  were,  before  his  coining 
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thether,  at  continuale  dtssention  and  strife  among  themselves 
for  there  religions:  pfercer-iiag  also  that  this  common  distention 
(whiles  every  several?  secte  tooke  several  parlies  in  righting  for 
there  countrey)  was  the  only  occasion  of  his  eotiOjUest  over  them 
al,  as  soon  as  lie  had  gotten  the  victory.  Firste  of  all,  he  made  a 
decree  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  everie  man  to  favoure  and 
folowe  what  religion  he  would,  and  that  he  mighte  do  the  best  he 
could  to  bring  other  to  his  opinion,  so  that  he  did  it  peaceablie, 
gentelie,  quietly  and  soberlie,  without,  hastie  and  contentious, 
rebuking  and  inveheing  against  other. 

"If  he  could  not  by  faire  arid  gentle  speeche  induce  them  unto 
his  opinion,  yet  he  should  use  no  kinde  of  violence,  and  refraine 
from  displeasante  and  seditious  wordes.  To  him  that  would  vehem- 
ently and  fervently  in  this  cause  strive  and  contende,  was  decreed 
banishment  or  bondage. 

"This  lawe  did  Kynge  Utopus  make  not  only  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  which  he  sawe  through  continuall  contention  and 
mutual  hatred  utterly  extinguished;  but  also  because  he  thought 
the  decrie  should  make  for  the  furtherance  of  religion.  Whereof 
he  durst  define  and  determine  nothing  unadvised,  he  as  doubt- 
ing whether  God  desiering  manifold  and  diverse  sortes  of  honour, 
would  inspire  sundry  men  with  sondrie  kinds  of  religion,  and  this 
suerly  he  thought  a  very  unmete  and  foolish  thing,  and  a  point  of 
arrogant  presumption  to  compell  all  other  by  violence  and  threat- 
eniugs  to  agre  to  the  same  that  thou  belevest  to  be  trew.  Fur- 
thermore, thoughe  there  be  one  religione  which  alone  is  trew  and 
al  other  vaine  and  superstitious,  yet  did  lie  wel  foresee  (so  that 
the  matter  were  handeled  with  reason  and  sober  modestie)  that 
the  trueth  of  the  owne  powre  would  at  last  issue  out  and  come  to 
Jyghte.  I5ut  if  contention  and  debate  in  that  behalfe  should  con- 
tinuallye  be  used  as  the  woorste  men,  be  mooste  obstinate  and 
stubbourne,  and  in  their  evyll  opinion  mooste  contrary  ;  he  pcr- 
ceaved  that  then  the  beste  and  holyest  religion  woulde  be  troden 
underfote  and  destroyed,  by  most  vaine  supersticions,  even  as  good 
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come  is  bv  tliornes  and  weedes  overgrowen  and  chooked.  There- 
fore all  this  matter  he  lefte  undiscussed,  and  gave  to  every  man 
free  libertie  and  choise  to  beleve  what  he  woulde."1 

The  Utopia  was  received  by  the  scholars  of 
Christendom,  as  the  expression  of  enlarged  views 
of  the  wisest  polity,  which  should  direct  and  con- 
trol "the  best  commonwealths"  It  was  written 
in  Latin,  and  translated  into  English,  French, 
Italian,  German,  and  Spanish. 

The  laws  of  Utopia  upon  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion, were  the  same  in  principle  as  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  concerning  religion,  subsequent  to  the 
first  section. 

The  latter  forbade  "  unreasonable  disputations 
in  point  of  religion.1'  They  prohibited  any  one 
from  using  reproachful  words  or  speeches,  or 
upon  any  occasion  of  offence,  in  a  reproachful 
manner,  calling  or  denominating;  anv  one  in  the 
Province,  an  Heretick,  Schismatic,  Idolater,  Puri- 
tan, Presbyterian,  Independent,  Popish  Priest, 
Jesuit,  Jesuitical  Priest,  &c.,  enumerating  sev- 
enteen names  which  might  be  applied  by  heated 
sectaries    to    different   denominations. 

They  denounced  punishments  against  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  ;'  Sabaath,  or  Lord's  Day,  called 
S  unda  v." 


l  Utopia,  Book  2,  chap.  "Of the  Religions  in  Utopia,"  p.  11-3-0.   Arber 
reprint,  London,  1SG9. 
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Among  the  seventeen  epithets  of  reproach  which 
are  forbidden  to  be  used,  "  Prelatists  *'  is  not  enu- 
merated. The  "  Sabaath,  or  Lord's  Day,"  was  the 
Puritan  designation  of  Sunday,  and  "  Prelatist " 
the  Puritan  term  of  reproach  for  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  these  particulars  indicate 
that  the  compromise  was  proposed  by  a  Jvoman 
Catholic  authority,  for  acceptance  by  a  Puritan 
Assembly,  and  thus  was  amended  by  it. 

The  Puritan  party  wras  dominant  in  England. 
The  Roman  Catholics  controlled  the  government 
in  Maryland,  and  the  Jesuits  exercised  great 
influence  over  those  Roman  Catholics.  There- 
fore Father  More  was  the  most  appropriate  per- 
son to  prepare  and  propose  the  basis  of  settle- 
ment   between    Roman    Catholics    and    Puritans. 

On  the  subject  of  religious  toleration,  it  is  not 
surprising  if  the  great-grandson  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  should  have  adopted  the  ideas  of  Utopia, 
and  should  have  embodied  them  in  the  statute 
drawn  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  tolera- 
tion, in  precisely  the  line  marked  out  in  the 
work  of  his  ancestor.  The  same  general  design 
runs  through  Commissions,  Oaths,  Code  of  Laws 
and  Conditions  of  Plantation. 

They  are  all  framed  to  accomplish  the  common 
object  of  composing  existing  differences,  and  con- 
stitute one  entire  measure  of  compromise.  This 
measure  differs  from  the  articles  of  agreement  or 
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secret  treaty,  in  this  —  that  it  is  within  the  pow- 
ers conferred  on  the  Proprietary,  and  the  free- 
men of  the  Province,  by  the  charter,  and  it  is 
more  comprehensive.  The  secret  treaty  could  not 
have  been  made  binding  except  by  the  consent 
of  the  freemen,  and  even  then  it  would  only 
have  been  a  settlement  between  the  Jesuits  and 
their  opponents. 

The  compromise  was  consistent  with  the  char; 
ter.  Lord  Baltimore  had  the  ri^ht  to  frame 
commissions  to  his  officers,  and  thus  secure 
religious  toleration,  by  the  weight  of  executive 
authority,  lie  had  the  right  to  prescribe  offi- 
cial oaths,  and  thus  guaranty  freedom  of  con- 
science by  that  solemn  sanction.  He  had  the 
right  to  prescribe  conditions  on  which  lands 
could  be  acquired  and  held,  and  thus  enforce  the 
Statutes  of  Mortmain.  He  had  the  right  to  pro- 
pose a  code  of  laws  to  be  perpetual,  and  to  give 
his  assent  to  them  in  advance,  if  adopted  by  the 
freemen.  He  had  the  right  to  propose  measures 
for  their  adoption  which  should  secure  to  them 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Englishmen.  States- 
man and  philosopher,  he  added  to  those  rights, 
privileges  and  franchises,  the  necessary  and  log- 
ical consequence  of  them,  yet  greater  than  all 
the*  rest,  the  guaranty  of  liberty  of  conscience 
in    matters   of  religion. 

This,  course  of  conduct  was  consistent  with 
the    mature    purpose    of    the    Proprietary,    as   I 
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have  attempted  to  exhibit  it,  since  1633.  The 
charter  clothed  him  with  regal  prerogatives,  in 
many  respects  without  check  or  balance.  The 
legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  Proprietary 
and  the  freemen,  but  the  former  had  the  abso- 
lute authority  to  decide  when,  how  and  for 
what  reason  the  latter,  were  to  be  convened. 
He  had  the  power  to  erect  Courts,  to  appoint 
judges  and  executive  officers,  to  create  ports 
and   to   regulate   commerce. 

"With  the  executive  and  judicial  power  thus 
absolutely  under  his  control,  if  he  had  followed 
the  example  set  at  that  very  time  by  the 
Iving  of  England,  he  would  never  have  called 
an  Assembly  of  the  freemen,  but  would  have 
governed  by  Star  Chamber  processes,  and  have 
levied  taxes  by  ship  money  precedents,  and  on 
absolute  principles.  With  this  power  in  his 
hands,  Lord  Baltimore  carefully  prepared  meas- 
ures which  should  protect  the  freemen  of  the 
Province  from  its  exercise,  and  constructed  safe- 
guards for  their  liberties,  not  provided  in  the 
charter. 

He  divested  himself  and  his  successors  of  the 
most  dangerous  prerogatives  vested  in  him. 
His  instructions  to  the  Lieutenant  General,  in 
the  Commissions  of  1637,  1642  and  1644,  direc- 
ted him  to  adopt  and  adhere  to  the  Common 
Law    as    the   rule   of  right,    wherever    applicable 
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to  the  condition  of  the  Colony.  lie  declined 
to  assent  to  the  laws  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1G35,  because  they  did  not  embody 
his  ideas  of  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued.  He 
refused  to  agree  to  the  adoption  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  English  statutes,  because  many  of  them 
were  inconsistent  with  his  mature  purpose. 

In  1637  he  sent  out  a  code  of  laws  by  Sec- 
retary Lewger,  which  were  first  rejected  because 
he  sent  them  out,  and  then  reported  by  a  com- 
mittee and  passed,  because  the  General  Assem- 
bly  claimed   the   initiative   in   legislation. 

Of  this  body  of  laws,  of  which  we  have  noth- 
ing but  the  titles,  Bill  No.  20  is  "A  Bill  for 
the  Liberties  of  the  People,"  and  Xo.  25  is 
"  A   Bill   touching   General    Assemblies." 

The  rejected  code  of  1637,  was  substantially 
passed  in  1638.  Twenty-one  of  the  forty-two 
bills  of  1637  are  amonej  the  thirtv-six  bills  of 
1638,  and  of  these  twenty-one  bills,  common  to 
both  sets  of  proposed  laws,  seventeen  of  them 
are  contained  in  the  code  of  1638  which  did 
pass    and   become   law. 

The  first  provision  of  that  code  is  the  act 
for  establishing  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
the  fourth  section  is  the  Act  for  the  Liberties 
of  the   People. 

Thus  in  1637,  in  1638,  and  in  the  Code  of 
1638,  the  distinct  intent  and  purpose  to  plant 
and  perpetuate  free  institutions  is  manifest. 
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The  Act  of  1038,  for  establishing  the  House  of 
General  Assembly,  is  noteworthy.  The  preamble 
declares  that  the  freemen  are  entitled  to  all  the 
Rights  and  Liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  were 
secured  by  their  Charter  the  right  to  participate 
in  making  their  own  laws,  and  that  therefore  they 
provide  for  a  General  Assembly  of  the  freemen, 
or  their  representatives,  duly  delegated  for  that 
purpose.  The  Code  of  1638  contains  the  main 
guarantees  of  Magna  Charta,  and  of  the  Petition 
of  Rkht. 

When,  therefore,  in  1648,  Baltimore  found  the 
labor  of  his  life  about  to  be  lost,  and  the  insti- 
tutions, built  up  with  so  much  care  for  fifteen 
years,  threatened  with  destruction,  it  would  seem 
that  Father  Henry  More  was  the  most  suitable 
person  to  whom  he  would  have  appealed  for 
advice. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  recorded  facts  be- 
yond those  herein  set  forth  yet  known,  which 
prove  with  mathematical  certainty  that  Father 
More  was  Baltimore's  adviser  in  the  prepara- 
tion  of  the  measures   of  compromise. 

Circumstantial  evidence  only,  points  him  out 
as  the  originator  of  the  plan,  and  the  counsellor 
who  prepared  and  proposed  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Proprietary.  Baltimore  certainly  did  not 
prepare  them.  They  were,  not  prepared  by  his 
direction.  They  were  "  proposed  to  him/'  and 
he   "finding  them   fit,   assented  to    them." 
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They  were  certainly  proposed  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  of  authority,  of  learning,  and  of  wisdom, 
who  was   a   scholar  and  a  statesman. 

That  Roman  Catholic  must  have  been  fully 
informed  as  to  the  condition  of  Maryland,  of 
its  feuds  political  and  feuds  religious,  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Roman  Catholic  proprietors 
and  priesthood,  and  the  majority  consisting  of 
Protestants,  generally  of  humble  position.  He 
must  have  agreed  with  Baltimore  in  the  policy 
of  Mortmain,  and  vet  have  been  unfriendlv  to 
Lewger,  the  party  who  introduced  and  enforced 
that  policy  in  the  Province  against  the  Jesuits. 
Xo  records  here  nor  in  England,  give  us  any 
clue  to,  or  indication  of,  any  one  who  fills  all 
these  requisites  except  Father  More,  and  he 
meets  every  one  of  them.  It  would  seem  there-' 
fore  very  probable,  if  not  reasonably  certain, 
that  Father  Henry  Mors,  Provincial  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  England,  was  either  the 
author,  or  the  inspiration  of  the  author,  of  the 
Act  concerning  Religion. 

It  has  'thus  been  shown  how  Cecil  Calvert, 
by  successive  efforts  and  assiduous  labor  in 
fifteen  years,  divested  himself  of  the  absolute 
power  vested  in  him  by  the  charter,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  Maryland  solidly  upon  the 
customs  and  laws  of  ancient  and  free  England. 
He  secured  to  her  people,  by  laws  prepared  by  his 
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direction,    and   by   him   propounded  to  the  Gen- 
eral   Assembly : 

1.  All   the   provisions   of  Magna  Charta, 

2.  The  right  to  meet  in  General  Assembly  at 
least   once   in    three    years. 

3.  The    right   to    the    Common    Law. 

4.  The   rio-ht   of  trial    by   jury. 

5.  The  right  that  no  aids,  subsidies,  customs, 
taxes  or  impositions  should  be  laid  without  the 
consent  of  the  freemen  in  the  General  Assembly. 

6.  The  right  that  Martial  Law  should  never  be 
proclaimed,  except  in  time  of  camp  or  garrison, 
and  then  only  in  such  camp  or   garrison. 

7.  The  right  that  no  war  should  be  waged 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Province,  for  which  the 
freemen  should  be  bound  to  defray  the  expense, 
without  their  consent. 

8.  That  all  charges  for  any  war  in  defence  of 
the  Province,  should  be  defrayed  by  an  equal 
assessment   on    all    persons   and   property. 

9.  The   rm-ht   of   Libertv    of  Conscience. 

He.  could  have  oriven  to  the  Province  all 
these  institutions  by  proclamation,  of  his  own 
mere  motion,  but  then  they  would  have  been 
subject  to  overthrow  on  every  descent  of  the 
title,  or  change  of  government. 

He  wisely  secured  them  to  the  people,  by  the 
joint  act  of  the  freemen  and  the  Proprietary, 
making   it   thus   certain   that   they    never   would 
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be  voluntarily  surrendered  or  given   up  save  by 
the   consent   of  both. 

The  General  Assembly  met  again  on  April 
G,  1650,  to  complete  the  pacification  of  the 
Province  by  the  adoption  of  the  rest  of  the 
sixteen    laws,    as    we   have    heretofore   seen. 

It  consisted  of  the  Upper  House,  of  the 
Governor,  Secretary,  and  Council,  and  of  the 
Lower  House,  composed  of  fourteen  Burgesses, 
of  whom  eleven  were  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic county  of  St.  Mary's,  one  from  the  Isle  of 
Kent,  and  two  from  the  Puritan  settlement,  at 
Providence,  subsequently  at  this  session,  erected 
into  the  county  of  Anne  Arundel.  Of  the  Upper 
House,  the  Governor,  William  Stone,  the  Sec- 
retary, Thomas  Hat  ton,  Capt.  John  Price,  Mus- 
ter Master  General  and  Capt.  Robert  Vaughan,* 
Commander  of  Kent,  were  Protestants,  and 
Thomas  Green  and  John  Pile,  Roman  Cath- 
olics. 

Of  the  Lower  House,  James  Cox,  Thomas 
Sterman,  John  Hatch,  George  Puddington,  Rob- 
ert Robins,  Walter  Bain  or  Beane,  William 
Brough  and  Francis  Poesy,  were  Protestants. 
Capt.  Robert  Vaughan,  a  Protestant  and  Coun- 
cillor, was  also  Burgess  for  the  Isle  of  Kent, 
but  he  sat  in  the  Upper  House.  The  Upper 
House  was  therefore  composed  of  five  Protest- 
ants and  two  Roman  Catholics;  the  Lower  House 
20 
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of  eight  Protestants,  and.  five  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Lower  House  elected  James  Cox.  the  Bur- 
gess   from    Providence,    their    Speaker.1 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly,  the 
Governor,  and  three  members  of  his  Council 
and  Upper  House,  and  eight  members  of  the 
Lower  House,  and  forty-three  other  Protestants, 
signed   and   issued    a    Declaration : 

11  That  according  to  an  Act  of  Assembly  here,  and  sc\eral  other 
strict  injunctions  and  declarations  by  his  Lordship  for  that  pur- 
pose made  and  provided,  we  do  here  enjoy  all  fitting  and  conve- 
nient freedom  and  liberty  inxhe  exercise  of  our  religion,  under  his 
Lordship's  government  and  interest;  and  that  none  of  us  are  any 
'ways  troubled  or  molested  for  or  by  reason  thereof  within  his  Lord- 
ship's said  Province."2  -? 

The  compromise'  of  peace  had  therefore  accom- 
plished  its  object,  and  perfect  religious  liberty 
was  enjoyed  by  all  Christian  people  in  Mary- 
land 

"While  Cecil  Calvert  controlled  the  govern- 
ment in  conjunction  with  his  Protestant  citizens, 
the  compromise  was  maintained.  But  as  soon 
as  the  Puritan  party,  under  Cromwell's  Com- 
missioners   obtained   possession,    one    of  the   first 


1  See  Bacon's  Laws,  16o0,  2  Bozman,  672,  and  2  Scharf,  181-203, 
for  the  names  of  the  members  of  this  Assembly,  and  signers  of  the  Prot- 
estant Declaration. 

2  lb. 
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acts  of  the  General  Assembly  called  by  them 
on    October   20.    1654,    declared: 

"That  such  as  profess  Faitli  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  though 
differing  in  Judgement  from  the  Doctrine,  Worship  or  Discipline 
publicly  held  forth,  should  not  be  restrained  from,  but  protected 
in  the  Profession  of  the  Faith,  and  Exercise  of  their  Religion,  so 
that  they  abuse  not  this  Liberty  to  the  Injury  of  others,  Disturb- 
ance of  the  Fence,  &c.j  Provided  such  Liberty  shall  not  extend 
to  Pupery  or  Prelacy,  nor  to  such  as  under  the  profession  of 
Christ,  hold  forth  and  practice  Licentiousness."1 

This  was  the  first  time  in  Maryland  that  any 
law  was  passed  interfering  with  Liberty  of  Con- 
science. 

•  The  Proprietary,  however,  recovered  possess- 
ion of  the  government  upon  executing  an  agree- 
ment in  England,  on  the  30th  of  Xovember, 
1657,  signed  by  himself  and  Samuel  Matthews, 
which  stipulated  among  other  things  that  the 
Act  concerning  Religion  of  104:9,  should  never 
be   repealed.2 

This  compact  repealed  propria  vigore  the  per- 
secuting Act   of  the    Puritan  Assemblv  of  1654. 

Josias  Fendall,  appointed  Governor  by  Lord 
Baltimore,  assumed  the  position  in  1658,  and 
at  once  began  to  intrigue  for  an  independent 
tenure. 


1  Bacon,  1054.     1  Sctmrf,  p.  215. 

2  1  Scharf,  2'J7-8. 
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He  was  in  thorough  accord  with  the  party 
which  had  been  displaced,  and  acted  under  their 
inspiration.  Providence,  at  the  mouth  of  Sev- 
ern, now  Annapolis,  was  the  headquarters  of 
the   Puritans. 

On   the   23d    of  July,    1659,    he    held    a    coun- 
cil there,  at  which  these  proceedings  transpired : 

"Upon  consideration  had  of  the  disturbance  of  the  Civill  and 
Military  part  of  the  Government  by  the  Quakers. 

"  Ordered  as  follows,  viz  : 

"Whereas,  it  is  well  knowne  in  this  Province,  that  there  have 
of  late  bin  several  Vagabonds  and  Idle  persons,  knowne  by  the 
name  of  Quakers,  that  have  presumed  to  come  into  this  Province, 
as  well  diswading  the  People  from  complying  with  the  Military 
discipline  in  this  time  of  Danger,  as  also  from  giving  testimony,  or 
being  Jurors  in  cases  depending  betweene  party  and  party,  or 
bearing  any  office  in  the  Province,  to  the  no  small  disturbance  of 
the  Lawes  and  Civill  government  thereof;  and  that  the*- Keeping 
and  detayning  them  as  Prisoners  hath  brought  so  great  a  charge 
upon  this  Province,  the  Governor  and  Council  taking  it  into  their 
consideration,  have  thought  fitt,  to  appoint,  and  doe  hereby  for  the 
prevention  of  the  like  inconveniences  for  the  time  to  come,  Ilequire 
and  command,  all  and  every  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  this  Province, 
that  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  notice,  that  any  of  the  foresaid 
Vagabonds  or  Idle  persons,  shall  againe  presume  to  come  into 
this  Province,  they  forthwith  cause  them  to  be  apprehended  and 
whipped,  from  Constable  to  Constable,  out  of  the  Province."1 

This  action  was  directly  contrary  to  the  act 
of    164:9,    and    to    the     agreement   made   by   the 


i  Lib.  n.  IT.,  Proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Court,  16-38  to  Nov.  1GG2. 
The  original  record. 
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Proprietary  in  England*  Fendall  followed  up 
this  act  of  defiance  of  Jaw,  by  executing  a  coup 
d'etat,  whereby  he  freed,  himself  and  the  Prov- 
ince, from  all  dependence  on  the  lawful  authority 
of  Lord  Baltimore. 

In  execution  of  the  intrigue,  and  arrangement, 
made  with  the  Puritan  faction,  he  convened 
a  General  Assembly  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1659 as-,  at  which  the  Lower  House  insisted  upon 
its  right  to  sit  with  the  Upper,  and  thereby  dis- 
solved the  Government  as  theretofore  established 
by  law.  On  March  14,  Fendall  surrendered  to 
the  meeting  thus  constituted,  all  his  authority  as 
derived  from  Lord  Baltimore,  and  was  immedi- 
ately elected  Governor  by  the  Assembly. 

Pie  thereupon  issued  his  Proclamation  "com- 
manding all  persons  to  own  no  authqrity  but 
what  immediately  proceeds  from  his  Majesty,  or 
the  Grand  Assembly  of  this  Province."  1 

Lord  Baltimore,  however,  acted  promptly,  and 
Fendall  was  evicted  from  his  usurped  authority, 
and  on  the  following  December  11,  1060,  Philip 
Calvert  was  sworn  in  as  Governor,  and  assumed 
control.2 


1  Bacon,  1G58.       1  Scharf,  200,  for  a  full  account  of  these  proceedings. 

2  In  Lib.  II.  H.,  Proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Court,  March,  1658  to 
November,  160"2,  the  last  entry  on  fol.  372-373  is  of  the  proceedings  held  by 
the  Court,  itl.arch  •">,  1659.  The  next  recorded  page  is  of  December  II, 
1660,  which  is  the  following  December,  when  Philip  Calvert  and  his 
Council    were  sworn    in.     Kendall's  usurpation    took    place   March    14, 
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The  Quakers  were  unmolested,  and  the  Act  of 
Peace  again   prevailed. 

Cecil  Calvert  died  on  November  30,  1675,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles,  who  retained 
the  control  of  the  Province  until  it  was  wrested 
from  him  by  the  Revolution  of  the  Protestant 
Association  of  1689.  The  life  of  Cecil  was  spent 
in  struggles  to  found  and  maintain  the  institu- 
tions of  liberty  in  Maryland.  From  June  20, 
1632,  until  his  death,  more  than  fortv-three  years, 
he  had  passed  through  the  most  eventful  epoch 
of  English  history.  He  saw  Parliamentary  insti- 
tutions overthrown,  and  the  whole  power  of  gov- 
ernment usurped  by  the  King.  He  saw  the  mon- 
archy destroyed,  and  all  governmental  functions 
absorbed  by  the  Parliament.  He  witnessed  the 
expulsion  of  the  Parliament  again,  and  liberty 
and  law  prostrate  under  the  dominion  of  the 
sword,  and  then  he  lived  to  see  the  ancient  bal- 
ance of  the  Constitution  restored,  with  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  re-established,  after  an  in- 


lGoOO.S.,  which  is  nine  days  after  the  record  of  10-39  closes.  The  first 
order  of  the  proceedings  of  December  11,  1660,  is  :  "  It  is  ordered  that  all 
acts  and  orders  entered  in  the  time  of  the  defection  of  the  government 
from  his  Lordship,  being  the  fifth  day  of  March,  16-39.  be  null  and  of  no 
force,  and  that  the  same  be  forthwith  razed  and  torn  from  the  records." 

Five  pages  were  accordingly  "  razed  and  torn  from  the  records  "  as  tes- 
tified by  the  stubs  of  five  pages  still  remaining.  The  written  evidence 
therefore  of  Fendall's  "defection  "  has  been  lost,  for  these  five  pnixes  con- 
tained doubtless  the  record  of  his  proceedings  from  March  14,  1659,  up  to 
the  time  when  he  was  driven  from  the  government  he  had  usurped. 
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tcrrecfnum  of  nearly  iwentv  years,  arid  right  and 
justice  once  again  team  pled  upon,  in  the  frenzy 
of  a  political  and  religious  reaction.  Under  all 
these"  extraordinary  convulsions  of  society,  and 
revolutions  of  government,  he  succeeded  in  plant- 
ing and  preserving  in  Maryland,  the  rights  of 
legislation  by  the  freemen,  of  Habeas  Corpus,  of 
Trial  by  Jury,  of  Parliamentary  taxation,  of  secu- 
rity against  Martial  Law,  and  of  Liberty  of  Con- 
science. 

While  the  Kins?  was  collecting  aids  and  sub- 
sidies  in  England,  by  the  processes  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  no  taxes  or  fees  could  be  levied  in 
Maryland  save  by  the  vote  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. While  the  right  of  personal  liberty  was 
denied  in  England,  bv  the  Long  Parliament,  the 
writ  of  right  protected  the  humblest  citizen  in 
Maryland. 

While  the  Xew  Model  lived  at  free  quarters 
in,  England,  no  soldier  could  be  billeted  on  the 
homes  of  the  people  here.  AYhile  the  Church- 
men were  lining  and  whipping  Roman  Catholics 
and  Puritans ;  while  the  Puritans  were  fining 
Churchmen  and  whipping  Quakers,  and  denounc- 
ing death  against  all  who  refused  to  accept  their 
creed,  as  laid  down  in  their  Ordinance  of  1648, 
all  alike,  Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics,  Puritans, 
Presbyterians  and  Quakers  found  safety,  toleration, 
and  protection   in  Maryland. 
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.  From  1G34  until  1G89,  no  man  was  ever  mo- 
lested in  Maryland,  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions,  except  in  the  short  intervals  of  Ingle's 
occupation,  the  sway  of  the  Protector's  Commis- 
sioners, and  Fendall's  brief  usurpation. 

The  man  who  could  have  thus  founded  a  State 
on  such  institutions,  in  such  times,  and  have  safely 
preserved  them  through  such  revolutions,  is  enti- 
tled to  be  ranked  with  those  who  have  been  great 
benefactors  of  mankind.1 

The  administration  of  Charles  Calvert,  third 
Lord  Baltimore,  was  but  an  extension  of  the 
principles  and  policy  of  his  father. 

In  1681,  the  Quakers  petitioned  the  General 
Assembly,  to  be  allowed  to  affirm,  instead  of 
taking  the  usual  oaths,  in  cases  where  oaths 
were   by   law   required.  * 

The  Upper  House  consisted  of  the  appointees 
of  the  Proprietary.  On  September  6,  1681,  that 
House  ordered:  "  Upon  reading  the  paper  deliv- 
ered yesterday  by  William  Berry  and  Richard 
Johns,  this   House  do   say: 

"That  if  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free 
born  Englishman,  settled  on  him  by  Magna 
Char-ta,  so  often  confirmed  by  subsequent  Parlia- 
ments, can  be  preserved  by  yea  and  nay  in 
wills  and  testaments,  and  other  occurrents,  the 
Lower    House   may   do   well   to    prepare    such    a 
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law,   and   then    the    Upper   House    will    consider 
of  it." 

Xo  relief  having  been  given  them  by  the  As- 
sembly, the  Proprietary  by  proclamation  in  1G88, 
relieved  them  from  tlie  necessity  of  taking  oaths 
in   testamentary  causes. 

This  statement  of  the  facts,  established  by  the 
records,  concerning  the  foundation  of  Maryland, 
prove  : 

First.  That  Lord  Baltimore  did  not  undertake 
the  management  and  development  of  his  Prov- 
ince "  without  any  special  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  community,"  and  w  that  Religious  tolera- 
tion in  Maryland  must  be  not  attributed  solely 
the  very  commonplace  law  of  self  interest." 

Second.  That  the  act.  concerning  Religion,  was 
not  the  "echo"  of  any  British  order;  or  ordi- 
nance of  the  Long  Parliament,  securing  or  declar- 
ing Religious  toleration,  because  the  Puritans  in 
England  alwavs,  and  on  every  occasion,  when  in 
power,  persecuted  all  who  differed  with  them  in 
opinion,  nor  was  it  the  work  of  the  Protestant 
majority  in  the  Province,  because  whenever  they 
obtained  control  of  the  government,  they  imme- 
diately followed  the  example  of  their  fellows  at 
home  in  persecuting  all  others,  as  in  164o  under 
Ingle,  in  1654  under  Cromwell's  Commissioners, 
and  in  1G."39  under  Fendall,  the  renegade  Gov- 
ernor of  Baltimore. 
21 
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Third.  That  the  principle  of  Toleration,  or  Lib- 
erty of  Conscience  was  not  adopted,  and  main- 
tained by  Cecil  Calvert,  because  lie  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  or  from  the  promptings  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  or  teachings  of  the  Roman 
Catholic   Church,   but 

Fourth.  That  Cecil  Calvert,  being  vested  with 
extraordinary  power  over  a  great  territory,  de- 
termined to  found  there  a  free  English  State, 
where  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  free  Eng- 
lishmen, which  were  then  in  great  jeopardy  in 
England,  might  be  enjoyed  and  secured  to  the 
remotest  posterity  forever.  That  to  do  this  he 
divested  himself,  and  liis  heirs,  of  the  princely 
prerogatives  granted  to  him  by  his  Charter  ;  he 
procured  to  be  drafted  at  home,  and  then  adop- 
ted, by  the  freemen  of  Maryland,  *  Codes  of 
Laws,  which  transferred  English  institutions  to 
Maryland ;  that  by  orders,  Proclamations,  and 
Conditions  of  Plantation,  he  strengthened  and 
fortified  those  institutions  thus  transplanted,  by 
legislation,  and  that  believing  that  Magna  Charta 
and  the  Petition  of  Right  declared  the  right 
of  every  Englishman  to  liberty  of  person,  and 
security  of  property,  he  was  wise  enough,  and 
brave  enough,  to  see  and  declare  that  those 
rights  were  worthless  without  Liberty  of  Con- 
science.  lie  therefore  adopted  and  declared  that 
to  be   the   principle   on  which .  the   foundations  of 
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Maryland  should  bo  laid,  and  he  from  the  first 
intended  to  secure  all  those  rights,  privileges 
and  franchises,  not  alone  to  Roman  Catholics, 
nor  yet  alone  to  Englishmen,  but  to  all  Chris- 
tian people  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
That  in  doing  this  he  was  supported  by  the  whole 
social  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  power  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who 
thereby  sought  to  secure  for  members  of  their 
Church  Religious  Liberty,  denied  them  in  England. 
From  the  landing  at  St.  Mary's  on  the  27th 
of  March,  1634,  to  this  day,  Liberty  of  Con- 
science has  been  the  fundamental  institution  of 
Maryland.  Under  it  the  Puritans  settled  at 
Providence,  the  Quakers  at  West  River,  and 
the  Presbyterians  on  the  Patuxent.  It  gave 
shelter  to  the  Huguenots  after  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  murders  and  the  burnings  of  St.  Domingo. 
The  banished  Arcadians  found  refuge  here, 
together  with  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  notwithstanding  its  repeated 
external  overthrow  by  exterior  force  of  faction, 
it  has  always  been  imbedded  in  the  life  of  the 
people. 

When 'the  Protestant  Revolution  of  1GS9  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  imposition  of  a  Poll  tax  for 
the  support  of  its  clergy,  the  ancient  foundation 
was    restored    by    the   people   in  1776,    as    soon 
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as   thev   assumed   tlic   fis?ht  of   self  government, 

and  to  this  day,  the  Bill  of  Rights  declares 
that  "  the  levying-  of  taxes  by  the  Poll  is 
grievous  and  oppressive"  and  reiterates  the 
principle   of  the   Act   concerning    Religion. 

Upon  the  foundations  thus  laid  by  Cecil  Cal- 
vert, the  liberties  of  the  people  have  ever  since 
securely  rested.  In  the  long  controversy  between 
the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly,  con- 
cerning  the  right  of  the  former  to  levy  taxes  in 
the  form  of  fees  for  public  officers,  the  latter  con- 
tinually.  relied  upon  the  unanswerable  defence  of 
the  reiterated  declarations  of  its  predecessors, 
assented  to  by  the  Proprietaries,  that  no  taxes, 
aids,  or  subsidies,  could  ever  be  levied,  unless  by 
the  representatives  of  the  freemen. 

And  to  the  claim  of  the  Parliament,  at  a  later 
day,  of  the  power  to  tax  the  Province,  the  ancient 
right  of  Maryland,  under  her  Charter,  and  under 
her  Acts  of  Assembly,  never  to  be  taxed  unless 
by  her  own  consent,  was  interposed  as  the  insur- 
mountable protection  against   usurpation. 

In  all  the  wars,  and  insurrections,  revolutions, 
rebellions,  and  civil  broils,  which  have  swept  the 
Province,  neither  life,  liberty,  nor  property  have 
ever  been  sacriliced,  in  the  fury  of  religious  fana- 
ticism. 

Blood  has  been  shed  in  the  struggles  of  faction, 
but  no  man  has  ever  been  put  to  death  on  account 
of  his  religion. 
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The  Jesuit  Fathers  acquired,  in  1037,  the  man- 
ors of  St.  Inigoes,  St.  Thomas,  St.  George's  Island, 
and   Cedar  Point.1 

They  there  established  their  altars  and  their 
chapels.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half  they  have 
enjoyed  them  undisturbed,  for  the  use  of  the 
Church,  and  the  support  of  the  Society,  a  per- 
petual monument  of  the  liberal  institutions  on 
which  the  foundations  of  Maryland  rest,  and 
of  the  ever-pervading  influence  of  the  wise  and 
far-seeing  policy  of  the    Founder. 

These  institutions,  and  that  policy,  have  become 
fundamental  in  all  the  American  commonwealths, 
and  are  being  recognized  and  adopted  as  those  on 
which  alone  civilization  can  be  developed. 
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APPENDIX  A,  (p.  8.) 

The    Woodstock    Letters. 

"The  Woodstock  Letters"  is  a  monthly  periodical,  printed  by 
the  Jesuits,  at  the  Jesuit  College,  at  Woodstock,  Maryland,  for 
private  circulation  among  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

It  is  devoted  to  Historical  and  Missionary  discussioa  «nd  infor- 
mation, and  contains  many  valuable  and  curious  publications  con- 
cerning the  Society  in  the  early  history  of  Maryland.  It  is  not 
published  for  general  circulation. 

I  am  indebted  to  Rev.  Edward  McGurk,  S.  J.,  President  of 
Loyola  College,  for  access  to  these  papers  and  to  the  Library  of 
the  College,  aud  to  Brother  O'Rourke,  S.  J.,  the  Librarian,  for 
assistance  in  my  investigations  there ;  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Fulton, 
S.  J.,  Provincial  of  Maryland  and  President  of  Georgetown  Col- 
lege, for  assistance  ;  to  the  authorities  of  Woodstock  College  for 
copies  of  Stonyhurst  MSS.,  herein  first  given  to  the  historical  stu- 
dent, which  have  been  translated  for  me  by  Father  Ward,  S.  J. 
The  Provincial  of  England,  Father  Purbrick,  S.  J.,  and  Brother 
llenry  Foley,  S.  J.,  editor  of  the  Records  of  the  English  Prov- 
ince, have  courteously  given  me  access  to  original  records,  for 
which  I  return  my  thanks. 

Dr.  William  II.  Browne,  Librarian  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, has  translated  for  me  the  curious  paper  relating  to  the  Three 
Propositions  for  Religious  Toleration  to  the  English  Parliament 
in  1645-47,  and  I  hereby  make  my  acknowledgments  to  him  for 
the  same; 
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APPENDIX  B,  (p.  21.) 

Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  Thomas  Arundel, 
Baron  Arundel  of  Wardour. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Arundel  who,  with  George  Calvert, 
applied  in  February,  1630,  for  a  grant,  was  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
Thomas  Howard,  and  not  the  Baron  Arundel  of  Wardour,  Sir 
Thomas  Arundel.     The  entry  is  : 

"February  10,  1G30. — Articles  which  A  and  B  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  grant  to  them  by  Patent,  for  the  settlement 
and  plantation  of  Carolana,  the  34  and  35  deg.  of  Nor.  lat.,  '  within 
his  Province  of  Carolana,'  to  be  peopled  and  planted  by  them. 
Power  to  erect  courts.  Two-thirds  of  the  Territory  to  be  held  of 
him  in  the  King's  service,  with  titles  of  honor,  the  rest  in  free 
socage." — Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial,  1574-1660,  p.  10T. 

On  page  28,  same  volume,  is  the  entry: 

"March  27,  1622.— Grant  to  Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  of  the 
Island  called  the  Basse,  lying  N.  by  W.  from  Ireland,  not  yet 
inhabited,  to  hold  for  fifty  years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £5." 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  was,  in  1619,  a  member  of  the  Council 
with  Sir  George  Calvert  —  Calendar,  1574-1660,  p.  23. 

"  March  16,  1621.— Pet.  for  grant  of  Newfoundland  referred  to 
Ld.  Steward,  Ld.  Chamberlaine,  Earl  of  Arundel,  Lord  Vis. 
Falkland  and  Sect'y  Calvert  to  report."  —  p.  25-26. 

"July  24,  1622.— The  Bonds  for  dividends  of  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  Sect'y  Calvert  agreed  upon." 

Neill's  Colonization  in  America,  p.  213-214,  says  that  "the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  contemplated  a  settlement  in  1629,  south  of  the 
James  river,  and  the  Virginia  Assembly,  in  compliment  to  him, 
made  a  new  county  bearing  his  name."  There  was  no  Duke  of 
Norfolk  in  1629.  Thomas  Howard,  4th  Duke,  was  attainted  and 
beheaded  in  1572,  and  the  title  became  extinct,     nis  grandson, 
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Thomas,  was  made  Earl  of  Norfolk  m  1614,  and  his  grandson  Duke 
of  Norf.dk  in  16G4.1 

The  Earldom  of  Arundel  was  one  of  the  dignities  of  the  family 
of  Howard,  and  was  inherited  by  Philip  Howard,  by  right  of  his 
mother,  heiress  of  Fitzalan,  as  Earl,  about  15S0. 

Thomas  Howard  was  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  concerned 
in  the  grant  of  Newfoundland  with  Calvert.  * 
.  Neill  says,  p.  213,  that  two  weeks  after  the  petition  of  Arundel 
and  Baltimore  for  a  grant  out  of  Carolana,  a  charter  was  prepared 
therefor  and  signed,  but  it  caused  so  much  opposition  from  Fran- 
cis West,  brother  of  Lord  Delaware;  William  Clayborna,  Secre- 
tary, and  William  Tucker,  one  of  the  Virginia  company  who  was 
in  London,  that  it  was  abandoned.  He  then  persuaded  the  King 
to  give  him  a  grant  embracing  the  more  remote  lauds  north  and 
east  of  the  Potomac  River.  In  a  note  to  page  214,  he  says,  this 
southern  tract  must  have  been  the  same  as  that  which  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  obtained,  who  was  the  brother  of  his  daughter-in-law,  the 
wife  of  his  son  Cecilius. 

In  this  Neill  is  mistaken.  There  was,  as  I  have  shown,  no 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  a  very  different 
person  from  the  Baron  of  Arundel,  of  Wardour,  the  father-in-law 
of  Cecil  Calvert.  The  one  was  the  head  of  the  house  of  Howard 
—  the  other  of  the  family  of  Arundel.  The  house  of  Howard 
was  the  most  illustrious  in  England.  It  was  descended  from 
Thomas  Plantagenet,  eldest  son  of  Edward  I.,  on  the  one  side. 
It  was  heir  to  the  honors  and  estates  of  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel.  It  was  invested  with 
the  office  of  Earl  Marshall  in   1385. 

The  first  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  fell  on  Bosworth  field. 

The  head  of  the  House  was  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
Surrey  and  Norfolk,  Baron  Fitzalan,  Clun,  Oswaldestrie  and  Ma!- 
travers,  Earl  Marshal  and  Hereditary  Marshal  of  England,  Premier 

l  Burke's  Peerage,  Norfolk. 
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Duke,  and  Earl,  immediately  after  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal. 
Thomas  Howard  was  born  1592,  and  died  October  4,  1046. 

If  he  was  the  Arundel  who  was  the  colleague  of  Baltimore, 
(and  the  above  furnishes  grounds  for  believing  that  he  was)  in 
the  Catholic  undertaking,  for  a  Catholic  emigration  to  found  a 
Catholic  refuge,  then  the  enterprise  would  have  been  sustained  by 
even  greater  influence  than  if  Baron  Arundel,  of  Wardour,  had 
been  the  party  to  it.  Thomas,  Baron  Arundel  of  Wardour,  died, 
according  to  Burke,  November  7,  1630. 

The  application  of  Baltimore  and  Arundel  for  a  grant  of  part 
of  Carolana,  was  made  February  10,  1630,  according  to  the  cal- 
endar of  State  papers. 

If  this  was  1630OS*,  the  application  was  made  after  the  death 
of  the  Baron,  and  therefore  must  have  been  made  by  the  Earl. 
But  the  dates  in  the  calendar  are  presumed  to  be  conformed  to  the 
New  Style,  and  therefore  the  application  wras  made  before  Arun- 
del of  Wardour,  died.  In  the  text,  I  have  attributed  the  appli- 
cation to  him.  His  family  was  second  only  to  that  of  Howard, 
Earl  of  Arundel.  His  grandmother  was  daughter  of  Edmund 
Howard,  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  sister  of  Cath- 
erine Howard,  Queen  of  Henry  VIII. 

Either  Earl  Arundel,  or  Baron  Arundel,  would  have  repre- 
sented the  great  Roman  Catholic  Peers  and  families  of  England. 


APPENDIX  C,  (p.  32.) 
Protestant   Majority. 

"Freeman"  designated  every  citizen  above  the  age  of  21  and 
not  held  to  personal  service  by  indenture  or  otherwise.  In  1642, 
Thomas  Weston  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  service  in  the  General 
Assembly  because  he  had  no  land  nor  certain    dwelling   buuse 
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then,  but  it  was  voted  that  he  was  a  freeman  and  bound  to  appear, 
which  lie  did  and  took  his  seat.1 

John  Robinson,  carpenter,  claimed  his  seat  as  a  freeman,  in 
1G37,  and  was  admitted.2 

■  So  did  Edward  Bateraan,  carpenter,  and  Roger  Oliver,  mariner, 
and  were  admitted.3  Likewise  Thomas  Boys,  mariner,  John  Hill 
and  John  Nevill. 

All  the  freemen  of  the  Province  were  summoned  by  special  writ 
or  by  public  notice  to  appear  and  attend  the  General  Assembly  of 
1637. 

Sixty-seven  were  actually  summoned,  and  on  January  25,  1637, 
the  first  day  of  meeting,  "there  was  proclaymed  that  all  freemen, 
omitted  in  the  writ  of  summons,  that  would  clayme  a  voyce  in 
this  General  Assembly  should  come  and  make  their  clayme."  4 

Eight  freemen  are  recorded  as  having-  made  their  claim,  which 
was  allowed. 

Only  ninety  freemen,  however,  appeared  in  person  or  by  proxy. 
This  proves  that  the  rest  of  the  men  were  indentured  servants. 
In  the  following  July  3,  1638,  in  the  proceedings  against  William 
Lewis,  for  using  opprobrious  language  about  Protestant  ministers, 
to  Francis  Gray  and  Robert  Sedgrave,  the  witnesses  were  Gray, 
Sedgrave,  Christopher  Carno'l,  Ellis  Beach  and  Robert  Duke. 
Gray  had  been  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  and  therefore 
was  a  freeman.  But  Carnoll,  Beach  and  Duke  were  not  members, 
because  they  were  servants.  The  term  of  service  was  generally 
about  five  years,  and  therefore  the  servants,  brought  over  in  1634, 
became  freemen  by  1640,  and  the  number  of  freemen  increased 
every  year,  by  expiration  of  term  of  service  and  by  new  arrivals. 

The  assessment  on  the  freemen  on  September  13,  1641,  desig- 
nates one  hundred  and  furty-six  persons  to  be  taxed,  of  whom 


i  1  Sc-harf,  p.  125-126. 

2  Stroeter  Papers,  p.  19. 

3  Streeter  Papers,  p.  21. 

4  Streeter  Papers,  p.  18. 
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three  were  women.  That  of  December,  1641,  names  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  taxables. 

The  tax  levied  on  each  shows  the  social  condition  of  those 
entitled  to  political  power. 

The  assessment  of  September  is  for  806  lbs.  of  Tobacco  on  the 
taxables  of  St.  Maries,  and  404  lbs.  on  those  of  the  Isle  of  Kent. 
In  St.  Maries,  the  amounts  levied  were  : 


Mr.    Lewder, 
Mr.  Blount,    .     . 
Mr.  Langford,     . 
Capt.  'Cornwaleys, 
Mrs.  Tranton, 
Mrs.   White,  .     . 
Mrs.  Gerard, 
Mr.  Weston,  .     . 


30  lbs. 
30    " 
30  '« 

200  " 
30  " 
20  " 
30  " 
50    " 


Mr.  Binx,  .  . 
Mr.  Fen  wick, 
Thos.  Baldridge, 
Xath.  Pope,  .  . 
Nicholas  Cossin, 
Nicholas  Hug,  . 
Walter  Bean, 


20    lbs. 

20    " 

20 

20 

20 

10 

10 


Fifteen  taxables  pay     530  lbs. 

The  remaining  2T6  lbs.  was  levied  on  sixty-two  taxables,  in 
from  2  to  5  lbs.  each.     In  Kent  the  levy  was  for  404  lbs. 


Mr.  Giles  Brent, 
Lieut.  Vaughn,  . 
Mr.  Luddington, 
Mr.  Thompson,  . 
John  Abbott, 
John  Gresham,  . 


.  100 

lbs. 

.     10 

" 

.     10 

u 

.     10 

il 

.     10 

tt 

.     10 

It 

Nicholas  Brown, 
Edmund  Perry,  . 
John  Bennett,  . 
William  Cox,  . 
John  Smith,  .     . 


10  lbs. 

10  " 

10  " 

10  " 

10  *< 


,  Eleven  taxables  pay     200  lbs. 

The  remaining  204  lbs.  was  levied  on  fifty-one  taxables,  4  lbs. 
each  person.1 

So  in  the  Colony  at  large,  twenty-six  persons  represented  the 
basis  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty  of  taxation,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  persons  the  basis  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  of  tax- 
ation. 


1  Council  Proceedings,  1636-16-57,  fol.  85,  &e. 
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In  Assembly  Proceedings,  1637-1658,  p.  218,  Is  a  full  list  of 
all  the  persons  who  were  freemen  of  the  Province  in  1642. 
Among-  them  will  be  found  many  persons  who  at  previous  periods 
were  servants. 

The  following  is  the  extract: 

"By  the  Lieutenant  General. 

Whereas,  I  have  appointed  to  hold  a  General  Assembly  at  St.  Mary's, 
on  Monday,  the  5th  of  September  next,  to  consult  and  advise  of  matters 
much  importing  the  safety  of  the  Colony  at  this  present,  these  are  there- 
fore to  give  public  notice  thereof  to  i\\\  persons  whom  it  may  concern, 
and  to  require  al!  freemen,  inhabiting  within  the  Province,  to  be  at  the 
said  Assembly,  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid,  cither  bv*  themselves  or 
their  deputies,  or  delegates  sufficiently  authorized,  there  to  consult  and 
advise  touching  the  matters  aforesaid,  whereof  not  to  fail  at  their  peril. 

Given  at  St.  Mary's  this  22d  August,  1642. 

A  copy  hereof  sent  to  Kent  by  John  Ilollis. 

Fifth  September,  1042. —  Morning. 

Assembled : 

Governor,  Mr.  Weston, 

Capt.  Cornwaleys,  Cyprian  Thoroughgood, 

Mr.  Giles  Brent,  Nicholas  Herby, 

Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  -George  Binks, 

Mr.  Surveyor  General,  John  Hollis,  carp., 

David  Whitcliff,  Jo.  Weynill, 

George  Pye,  Thomas  Franklin, 

Mr.  Greene,  Thomas  Ilebden, 

Mr.  Clerk,  Francis  Posie. 

Appeared : 

Nathaniel  Pope,  1 

Joseph  Edlo,  !    n      .,    .     -r,       .       ,,      „, 

1  j    By  their   Proxie,    Mr.   Thomas 

•   JohnNorrm.n,  ,        ^^ 

John  Halfhead, 

John  Cock. hall.  J 
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Cuthberl.  Fen  wick, 
Jo.  Holderne, 
Richard  Cope, 
Andrew  Monroe, 
Robert  Percy, 
John  Cook, 
Daniel  Clocker. 
Philip  West, 
Edward  Parker. 
Barnaby  Jackson, 
Thomas  Murris, 
Robert  Dixon. 
Richard  Call, 
Walter  Beane. 
Robert  Kedger,  by  hi; 
Richard  Banks, 
'William  Wright. 
James  Johnson, 
John  Name. 
Richard  Garnett, 
Lewis  Froman. 
Walter  Cottrell, 
Francis  Yan  Rytiden, 
Henry  Bishop, 
Walter  King, 
Thomas  Petit, 
John  Gye, 
Simon  Demibiell. 


By  their  Proxie,  Capt.  Thomas 
Cornvvaleys. 


|  By  their  Proxie,  Mr.  Secretary. 

1 

[  By  their  Proxie,  Mr.  Geo.  Binks. 

J  ' 

■»  By  their    Proxie,   David  Whit- 
j       cliffe. 
Proxie,  George  Pye. 

I  By  their  Proxie,  Rand  Revell. 
>  By  their  Proxie,  Thomas  Hebden. 


} 


By   their  Proxie,  Nicholas  Her- 
vey. 


f"  By  their  Proxie,  Fra.  Posie. 


Inhabitants  of  Kkxt. 


William  Nauforn, 
Thomas  Allen, 
John  Bennett, 
Henry  Morgan, 
Thomas  Pett, 
Thomas  Stent, 
Giles  Basha, 
Thomas  Keyne, 


Francis  Robnett, 
Murray  Butler, 
Walter  Weeks, 
Edward  Com  ins, 
John  Russell, 
Thomas  Parker, 
Thomas  Hales, 
William  Cox, 
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Francis  Brooks. 
"William  Lant, 
"William  Parry, 
Robert  Philpctt, 
Kicholas  Porter, 
George  Crouch, 
Robert  Hewett, 
Robert  Lake, 
John  Pattner, 
William  Wielder, 
Richard  Thompson, 
Edward  Parry, 
Devor  Godwin, 
Thomas  Dier, 
Robert  Short, 
J4ich.  Pothampton, 
Roger  Baxter, 
John  Smith, 
Richard  Puitevant, 
John  Abbott, 
Dirck  Derritz, 
Philip  Conner, 
John  "Walker, 
John  Lee, 
Walter  Smith, 
Henry  East, 
John  Powell, 
James  Johnson, 


Henry  Bellamy, 
Ralph  Pettiman, 
Thomas  Kidd, 
John  Medcalfe, 

John  Gresbam, 
John  Mar  wood, 
William  Jackson, 
Richard  Smith, 
Richard  Spain, 
William  Smith, 
William  Ashbrook, 
Nicholas  Browne, 
John  Hill, 
Mathew  Rodan, 
Thomas  Arnold, 
Richard  Primer, 
Howell  Morgan, 
John  Armsby, 
Edward  Thompson, 
Thomas  Bradnock, 
John  Philips, 
Robert  Vaughan, 
Andrew  Basha, 


Richard  Hoben, 
Charles  Steward, 
John  Pere, 
Hughe  Jones, 
James  Claughton, 
William  Porter. 


All  the  above  appeared  by  their  proxie,  Mr.  Giles  Brent. 


Col.  Francis  Trafford,  Esq., 
Capt.  William  Blount,  Esq., 
Roger  Oliver, 
Robert  Kedger, 
Richard  Duke, 
Mr.  James  Neale. 


Excused  for  their  absence,  as 
being  out  of  the  Province,  or 
County. 
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Robert  Ellison, 
Peter  Draper, 
John  Harrington, 
William  Marshall, 
John  Stigg, 
Arnold  Fresh, 
Joseph  Gregory, 
John  Court, 
Mr.  Dracutt. 


Suspended    from    amerem't    till 
they    have    notice    that    their 
[        presence  is  required,  by  them- 
selves, or  their  Proxies. 


All  these  following  amerced  20  lbs.  tobacco  for  not  appearing  by  them- 
selves or  proxie  upon  call,  till  they  purge  their  contempt : 


"William  Hawkins, 
Ellis  Beach, 
.Robert  Nicholls, 
John  Thatcher, 
Henry  Brooks, 
"William  Tom  son, 
"William  Durford, 
Jo.  Hampton, 
John  Norton, 
Thomas  Orly, 
Thomas  Thomas, 
Isaac  Edwards, 
Nicholas  Cossin, 
John  Harwood, 
John  El  kin, 
William  Bretton, 
Robert  Tully, 
John  Tom  son, 
Simon  Richardson, 
Kichard  Hill, 
Henry  Hooker, 
Thomas  Boys, 
Thomas  Bald  ridge, 
Thomas  Willis, 
Henry  James, 
Thomas  Allen, 


Christopher  Carnoll, 
Edward  Cottam, 
Thomas  Davis, 
Nicholas  Key  tin, 
Stephen  Thomas, 
Mark  Pheypo, 
Barth.  Lewis, 
Peter  Marril, 
Robert  Smith, 
William  Edwin, 
John  Warren, 
John  Rutlidge, 
Henry  Lee, 
William  Marfennes, 
John  Sutton, 
Juhn  Robinson,  carp. 
John  Langworth, 
William  Broughe, 
John  MedLey, 
Thomas  Bushell, 
A  lexius  Hooper, 
William  Hardedge, 
John  11  oil  is,  carp, 
Joseph  Buskett, 
John  Prettiman, 
James  Cautlier, 
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Thomas  White, 
Thomas  Sterman, 
John  Price, 
Thomas  Pewett, 
Arthur  C.  Hay, 
Thomas  Pasmore, 
John  Eolium,  car., 
Edward  Hull, 
William  Cook, 
Robert  Edwards, 
Edward  Sympson, 
John  Mansell, 


Anthony  Rawlins, 
John  Langford, 
William   Browne, 
John  Marlburgh, 
Frnncis  Pope, 
John  Nevitt, 
Hangat  Baker, 
Mr.  Gerard, 
Joseph  Cordell,  coop., 
John  Hatch, 
John  Worthy, 
Richard  'Nevitt. 


Mr.  Thomas  Weston  being  called,  pleaded  he  was  no  freeman,  because 
he  had  no  land,  nor  certain  dwelling  here,  &c,  but  being  put  to  the 
question  it  was  voted  that  he  was  a  freeman,  and  as  such  bound  to  his 
appearing,  by  himself,  or  proxie,  whereupon  he  took  place  in  the  house." 


In  the  afternoon  Francis  Gray  and  Thomas  Franklin,  whose 
names  do  not  appear  in  the  morning's  proceedings,  appeared  by 
proxie.     Two  hundred  and  sixteen  freemen  are  named. 

Sedgrave,  Beach,  and  Carnoll,  the  servants  of  1G33,  were  free- 
men in  1642,  pnd  members  of  this  Assembly. 

It  appears  that  none  of  the  Jesuits  were  summoned,  although 
Father  White  and  others  were  then  in  the  Province. 

In  the  original  emigration,  I  think  by  far  the  largest  num- 
ber were  servants  aud  under  indenture.  The  claims  for  land 
grants  show  that  each  of  the  persons  of  quality  had  brought  out 
many  servants.  Thus  John  Lewger  arrived,  November  28,  1637, 
with  his  wife  and  one  sou,  and  three  maid  servants,  aud  three  men 
servants,  and  a  boy. 

The  "twenty  gentlemen"  probably  averaged  six  servants,  male 
and  female. 

The  adventurers  who  came  over  in  the  first  six  years,  I  sup- 
pose came  on  the  same  general  plan,  to  wit:  men  of  property 
removing  their  fortunes  with  their  families,  of  servants,  mechanics 

23 
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and  laborers.  The  Ccndiiiony  of  Plantation  advise  them  whut 
sort  of  mechanics  to  take  out.  The  expiration  of  the  terms 
of  service  had  made  freemen  of  many  of  the  servants  by  1G40— 
41,  whereby  the  political  power  and  control  passed  to  the  Pro- 
testants. 

Therefore,  Father  Henry  More,  in  his  letter  to  the  Cardinal 
Prefect,  in  1641-42,  cited  in  full  in  the  text,  says  that,  Lewger 
summoned  an  Assembly  consisting  almost  entirely  of  heretics. 

This  was  the  Assembly  of  October  25,  1640,  which  passed  the 
law  touching  marriages 

The  Puritans  from  Yirghna  came  in  164  9-50,  and  settled  at 
Providence,  and  the  Protesiaot  majority  I  think  must  constantly 
have  increased.  Baltimore  invited  Germans,  French,  Spaniards, 
and  Italians,  to  come  in.  Very  few  came.  The  facility  with 
which  Ingle  overturned  the  government  of  Leonard  Calvert, 
proves  that  the  population  sympathized  with  the  Parliament. 
The  curious  coup  d'etat  of  Feudal!,  proves  that  the  people  sympa- 
thized with  the  Puritans,  and  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  delivery 
of  the  Province  to  Baltimore.  The  Protestant  Associators  of 
1689,  overthrew  the  government  without  a  blow.  Thus  Ingle  in 
1644,  the  Puritans  in  the  battle  of  Severn  in  1655,  FendalPs 
usurpation  in  1659,  and  the  Protestant  Associators  and  John 
Coode  in  1689,  all  prove  to  me  that  the  Protestant  majority  was 
constantly  recalcitrating  against  the  Roman  Catholic  minority, 
who  enjoyed  the  offices  and  controlled  the  Upper  House.  Min- 
orities do  not  rebel  four  times  in  forty-five  years,  without  gTo« 
oppression  and  cruelty. 

No  cruelty  nor  oppression  ever  existed  under  Cecil  or  Cbarlea 
Calvert;  hence,  I  infer  that  the  commotions  above  named,  were 
the  struggles  of  the  majority  to  obtain  control  and  privileges. 

The  ascertained  population  at  different  periods  also  tends  to 
prove  this  hypothesis. 

1667,  February  8,  the  Assembly  sat  at  Patuxent. 
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It  ordered  a  levy  of  every  twentieth  person  to  lie  raised  for  the 
expedition  against  the  Indians.     There  were  assigned  to 

Calvert,     ....  89  men..  Charles,     ....  52  men, 

St.  Mary's,     .     .     .  69    "  Baltimore,      .     .     .  3G    " 

Anne  Arundel,  .     .  G2     "  Somerset,  ....  25     " 

Talbot,       ....  62    "  Kent, 14    " 

409 

Total  population  in  1GGT,  8,130  souls. 

Chalmers,  quoted  by  Hawks,  (Md.  Eeel.  Contr.,  59,)  says: 
"It  is  indeed  true  that  at  this  time,  1G92,  from  the  testimony  of 
an  eye  witness,  there  were  thirty  Protestants  to  one  Papist  in  the 
Province." — Chalmers,  note  24,  p.  37 G. 

This  was  just  after  the  Protestant  Revolution.  Dr.  Bray,  in  a 
memorial  to  the  House  of  Bishops  in  England,  in  1700,  says: 
"  The  Papists  in  this  Province,  Maryland,  appear  to  me  not  to 
be  above  a  twelfth  part  of  the  inhabitants." — Maryland  Tolera- 
tion, Allan,  p.  56. 

A  census  of  the  number  of  Papists  was  taken  by  the  Sheriffs, 
in  their  respective  counties,  by  order  of  Governor  Seymour,  in 
1708.  Total  number  in  the  Province,  2,974.  Total  population, 
40,000.— London  Public  Record  Office,  Maryland  B.  T.  Red. 
No.  4  H,  p.  79,  cited  in  the  Woodstock  Letters,  vol.  10,  p.  15. 

All  these  facts  prove  the  original  and  continued  predominance 
of  the  Protestant  population  over  the  Roman  Catholics. 
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APPENDIX  D,  (p.  34.) 

CORNWALEYS. 

I  have  accepted  the  statement  of  Mr.  Neill,  that  Capt.  Thorans 
Cornwaleys  was  a  Protestant.  I  can  find  no  proof  of  his  reli- 
gfous  connection,  in  the  records. 

He  was  the  most  influential  and  important  personage  in  the 
Province,  and  as  late  as  1641  he  paid  one  quarter  of  the  entire 
taxes  of  St.  Mary's  county.  (See  Appendix  C.)  Neill,  in  Eng- 
lish Colonization  of  America,  page  251,  gives  the  time  and  plaee 
of  his  death  and  the  names  of  his  descendants  who  were  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  for  a  century,  as  below  stated. 

Capt.  Thomas  Cornwaleys  was  son  of  Sir  William  and  grand- 
son of  Sir  Charles,  who  was  Ambassador  to  Spain  under  James 
I.  He  was  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  Treasurer  of  Calais  and  -Comp- 
troller of  the  household  of  Queen  Mary.  The  family  was  Prot- 
estant, but  some  of  them  became  Roman  Catholics. 

Father  Richard  Cornwaleys,  in  1598  entered  the  English  Col- 
lege at  Rome.  He  was  then  30  years  old,  born  a  heretic,  but  his 
father,  Henry  Cornwaleys,  had  not  long  since  become  reconciled 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Cains  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  second  wrangler  of  his  day. 

His  relatives  were  Sir  Thomas  Cornwaleys,  Catholic,  Sir 
William  Cornwaleys,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Baron  Latimer, 
and  his  brother  Charles,  who  were  not  Cot-holies.  He  had  a 
younger  brother  and  two  sisters,  and  two  half  brothers  by  hi* 
mother,  one  of  whom  was  a  priest.  He  was  converted  by  Father 
Gerrard  and  took  the  Jesuit  name  of  Richard  Fincham,  and  died 
in  the  palace  of  the  English  Ambassador,  in  Spain. — Records 
English  Province,  S.  J.,  vol.  I,  p.  181. 

The  English  Ambassador  was  his  brother  Charles,  a  Protestant, 
and  grandfather  of  our  Capt.  Thomas  Cornwaleys. 
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The  last  named  was  appointed  Councillor  in  IGSiJ  ;  commanded 
force  against  Claiborne  in  1635;  opposed  the  Code  proposed  by 
Lord  Baltimore,  1638;  Deputj  Governor,  by  Leonard  Calvert, 
1638;  appointed  Lieutenant  General  by  Leonard  Calvert,  during 
his  absence,  June  24,  1641  ;  appointed  to  the  New  Council,  and 
refuses  to  be  sworn,  1642  ;  commands  force  against  Indians,  and 
protests,  in  the  Assembly,  against  the  Governor  and  his  servants 
being  exempted  from  military  service,  August  and  September, 
1642;  commands  force  against  Indians,  1643;  Councillor  again, 
1644. 

His  manor  was  named  Cornwaley's  Cross.  It  was  plundered  by 
Ingle,  when  he  took  possession  of  St.  Mary's,  in  February,  1645, 
and  much  valuable  plate  and  furniture  taken. 

Suit  was  brought,  in  his  name,  in  1646,  in  an  action  of  tres- 
pass, quare  clausum,  against  Ingle,  in  London,  for  damage  done 
to  his  house  and  furniture,  and  damages  laid  at  £3,000.  Ingle 
thereupon  presented  his  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which 
he  charges  that  "since  his  return  to  England,  the  said  Papists 
and  malignants  conspiring  together  have  brought  fictitious  actions 
against  him  at  the  Common  Law,  in  the  name  of  Thomas  Corn- 
waleys  and  others,  for  pretended  trespass."  (See  Neill's  Coloni- 
zation, page  24  9,  for  the  petition  in  full.) 

March  7,  1642,  he  received  a  grant  for  4,000  acres,  beyond 
Port  Tobacco  Creek.  Member  of  the  General  Court,  November 
25,  1652.  Assistant  Governor  to  Governor  Fendall,  November 
20,  1657.     He  returned  to  England,  sailing  June  2,  1659. 

In  September,  1663,  William  Calvert  and  Thomas  Noltey, 
Esq's.,  presented  to  the  Upper  House  the  petition  of  Captain 
Cornwaleys,  in  the  nature  of  what  is  now  called  a  Bill  for  Relief, 
against  a  "  surreptitious  judgment."  The  House  ordered  a  new 
trial  before  the  Provincial  Court,  as  a  Court  of  Chancery. — 
Streeter  Papers,  211. 

He  died  in  1676,  at  Burnham  Thorpe,  Norfolk.  His  son,  Rev. 
Thomas,  was  a  rector  in  Suffolk,  died  1731  ;  his  son,  Rev.  William, 
also  rector  in  Suffolk,  died    17S6;  his  son,  Rev.  William,  rector 
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in  Kent,  died  1S37;  his  daughter,  Caroline  Frances,  the  last  of 
the  line,  authoress  of  "  Small  Books  ou  Great  Subjects,"  died 
unmarried,  1858. —  Neill's  Maryland  not  a  II.  C.  Colony,  p.  2. 

List  of  Servants  Brought  in  by  Capt.  Thomas  Cornwaleys. 

A.  D.  1C33-1034. 

Twelve  in  the  Ark,  besides  five  more  received  by  the  death  of  his 
partner,  John  Saunders. 


John  Hallowes, 
John  Holden, 
Josias — drowned. 
Cuthbert  Fenwick, 
Christopher  Martin, 

William  Penshort, 
John  Medley, 
Richard  Brock, 
John  Gage, 
Richard  Cole, 
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Roger  "Walter, 
Roger  Morgan, 
John  Norton,  Sr., 


Richard  Brown, 

Zachary  Mottershead, 
Walter  Walterling, 
Francis  Van  Eyden. 


1G36. 


John  Cook,  Daniel  Clocker, 

Tho.  York— killed  at  Nantioke.     Richard  Hill, 
Restitua  Tue. 


Charles  Maynard, 
Stephen  Gray, 
Francis  Shirley, 

Nicholas  Gwyther, 
Edmund  Jacques, 
Richard  Farmer, 
Edmund  Deering, 
George,  a  tailor, 

William  Durford, 
Henry  Burke, 
George,  a  smith, 


1637. 

Ann  Wiggin, 
Alice  Moreman. 

1630. 

William  Freak, 
Morris  Freeman, 
Jeremiah  Coote, 
Martha  Jackson. 


1640. 


Edward  Matthews, 
Hannah  Ford. 
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1641. 


Francis  Anthell, 
Richard  Harvey, 
Edward  Ward, 
Robert  King, 
Charles  Rawlinson, 


Thomas  Eoekwood, 
John  Rock  wood, 


Robert  Curtis, 
"William  Sinckleare, 
Thomas  Frisell, 
William  Wells, 


1642. 


Richard  Harris, 
Thomas  Harrison, 
Mary  Phillips, 
John  Wheatley, 
"Wheatlcy's  wife. 

Elizabeth  Batte. 


1646. 

Magdalene  Whittle. 
1651. 

John  Maylande, 
John  Eston, 
Sarah  Lindle. 


Neill,  Founders  of  Maryland,  p.  77,  gives  this  as  the  list  of 
Cornwaleys'  servants,  for  bringing  in  of  whom  he  secured  lands 
under  the  Conditions  of  Plantation. 

Of  them,  Cuthbert  Fenwick,  John  Norton,  Christopher  Martin, 
John  Medley,  and  Zachary  Mottershead,  had  become  freemen  and 
were  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1G37. — Streeter  papers, 
p.  57.     Five  out  of  twenty,  brought  in  before  1G37. 

Compare  this  list  with  that  of  the  freemen  summoned  to  attend 
the  General  Assembly  of  1G42,  in  Appendix  C,  and  thus  see  how 
many  had  become  freemen  at  that  period. 


APPENDIX  E,  (p.   112.) 

William  Stone. 

The  commission  to  William  Stone  bearing  date  August  C>, 
1648, l  recites:  "That  whereas  our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
William  Stone,  now  or  late  of  Northampton  county,    Virginia, 


i  Council  Proceedings,  163G  to  1057.     2  Bozman,  642-049. 
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Esq.,  hath  nndertaken,  in  some  short  time  to  procure  five  Hund- 
red people  of  British  or  Irish  descent,  to  come  from  oilier  place* 
and  plant  and  reside  in  our  said  Province  of  Maryland  fur  the 
advancement  of  our  Colony  there." 

He  arrived  in  the  Province  early  in  1649,  and  brought  in  six 
persons  with    him.1 

Neill,  says,2  that  the  Puritan  settlement  of  Nansemand,  in  Vir- 
ginia, removed  under  Governor  Stone's  auspices  to  Providence, 
in  Maryland.  They  may  have  been  the  five  hundred  that  Stone 
undertook  to  procure  to  come  from  other  piaces.  They  certainly 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Severn,  Providence,  now  Annapolis, 
about  this  time.  Davis  thinks  that  Governor  Stone  was  from 
Northamptonshire,  in  England,  because  his  county  in  Virginia 
and  a  manor  in  Prince  George's  county,  Maryland,  belonging  to 
Thomas  Sprigg,  whom  he  calls  brother,  both  bore  that  name. 

According  to  tradition  in  the  family,  narrated  by  Hon.  Fred- 
erick Stone,  he  was  granted  as  much  laud  as  he  could  ride  around 
in  a  day,  and  he  thus  surveyed  and  acquired  his  manor  on  Xan- 
jemy  River,  in  Charles  county,  called  Avon.3  According  to  tin- 
same  authority  he  was,  twice  married,  one  of  his  wives  being  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

Thomas  Stone,  his  great-great-grandson,  was  member  of  th*» 
Continental  Congress,  from  Maryland,  and  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Michael  Jenifer  Stone,  another  great-great-gramlxm,  wa<  mem- 
ber  of  the  Convention  of  Maryland,  which 'rati Red  the  C\n  *U*s« 
tion  of  the  United  States.  John  Hawkins  Stone,  aaotlieJ  . 
great-grandson,  was  Captain  in  the  Maryland  Line,  and  iivitt 
in  1794.  The  Right  Reverend  William  Murray  Stone,  a  liiwral 
descendant,  was  the  third  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  K;.:-.;.^ 
Church  in  Maryland. 

1  Lib.  No.  2,  p.  425.     Day  Star,  176. 

2  English  Colonization,  p.  236. 

3  Lib.  No.  12,  p.  110.     Day  Star,  170. 
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Frederick  Stone,  another  direct  descendant  in  the  sixth  degree, 
has  been  member  of  Congress  from  Maryland,  Commissioner  to 
simplify  the  Pleadings  at  Common  Law,  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  is  at  this  time  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Maryland. 

He  resides  in  Charles  county,  the  place  of  his  birth. 


APPENDIX  F,  (p.  115.) 
The  Statutes  of  Mortmain. 

At  Common  Law,  any  man  might  dispose  of  his  lands  to  any 
other  private  man,  at  his  own  discretion.  But  it  was  necessary 
for  corporations  to  have  a  license  from  the  Crown  to  purchase 
lands  in  Mortmain.  Lands  so  held  were  in  mortua  manu,  and 
thus  accumulated  in  the  dead  hand,  through  generation  to  gen- 
eration, became  a  cause  of  great  jealousy. 

The  clergy  gathered  great  dotations  of  religious  houses,  during 
the  first  two  centuries  after  the  Xorman  Conquest,  until  a  large 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  Kingdom  were  in  the  hands  of  corpora- 
tions which  never  die. 

The  second  of  Henry  III.'s  great  charters,  prohibited  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  by  religious  houses. 

But  this  statute  did  not  prohibit  acquisition  by  Bishops,  and 
other  corporations  sole,  and,  as  Coke  says,  they  crept  out  of  the 
statute  by  taking  conveyances  to  ecclesiastical  persons  and  not  to 
religious  houses. 

The  statute  de  religiosis,  7  Edward  L,  prohibited  any  person, 
religious  or  otherwise,  from  taking  lands  in  Mortmain.  This 
stopped  all  alienation  of  lauds  for  religious  or  other  purposes,  in 
Mortmain.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  clergy  was  a  second  time 
equal  to  the  emergency  and  they  invented  the  action  of  Commou 
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Recovery,  by  which  the  religions  houses  brought  fictitious  suits  for 
the  recovery  of  land  to  which  they  bad  no  title,  and,  by  collusion 
and  consent  of  the  real  owners,  recovered  judgment  for  such  lands. 

This  was  not  alienation  by  act  of  the  party,  but  was  recovery 
by  judgment  of  the  Court. 

The  statute  of  Westminster,  13  Edward  I.,  ch.  32,  stopped  this 
device,  by  enacting  that  on  such  fictitious  recoveries  the  title 
should  be  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  And  the  statute  quia 
emptores,  18  Edward  I.,  specially  prohibited  again  any  kind  of 
alienation  in  Mortmain. 

Ecclesiastical  ingenuity  then  invented  the  doctrine  of  uses,  which 
is,  that  land  may  be  conveyed  absolutely  to  any  person  for  his  own 
use  or  benefit,  but  if  the  conveyance  be  accompanied  by  any 
direction  or  instruction  that  he  shall  pay  over  the  rents  and' profits 
to  another,  that  the  Court  of  Equity,  then  consisting  of  clergy- 
men, would  compel  him  to  perform  the  trust. 

The  statuce  15  Richard  II.,  ch.  5,  prohibits  the  holding  to 
such  uses. 

Large  tracts  had  also  beer,  purchased  adjacent  to  churches  and 
consecrated  as  churchyards,  and  this  statute  declared  such  tracts 
within  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain. 

The  last  statute  is  23  Henry  VIII.,  which  declares  that  all 
future  grants  of  land  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty  years  for 
superstitious  uses,  such  as  obits  or  chanteries,  shall  be  void. 

The  Conditions  of  Plantation  only  prohibits  acquisition  of  land 
contrary  to  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain,  enacted  prior  to  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  23  Henry  VII!., 
was  not  intended  to  be  put  in  operation  by  the  Conditions. 
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APPENDIX  G,  (p.   121.) 
The   Act   Concerning   Religion. 

The  Woodstock  Letters,  vol.  10,  p.  1,  contains  papers  prepared 
by  Father  George  Hunter,  Superior  of  the  Maryland  Mission  of 
Jesuits  in  1757.  Among  these  papers,  is  a  memorial  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  protesting  against  a  double  tax  on  Roman  Catho- 
lics, which  sets  forth  their  claim  to  Religious  Toleration,  and  the 
proof  of  their  right  to  it. 

This  Memorial  alleges,  that  on  planting  the  Colony,  Caicilius 
Calvert,  caused  declarations  to  be  sent  forth,  inviting  all  persons, 
believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  transport  themselves  to  Maryland, .  .  . 
promising  an  equality  of  freedom  and  favor,  and  liberty  of  con- 
science to  all,  and  further  engaged  to  ratify  his  said  promises  by 
a  perpetual  law. 

It  further  alleges,  that  a  Law  for  Religious  Liberty  to  Christ- 
ians was  enacted  in  1640,  vide  L.  1,  p.  51,  and  re-enacted  in  1650, 
L.  2,  p.  17,  and  confirmed  1656,  L.  2,  p.  17. 

There  is  no  record  yet  found  containing  such  declaration  and 
promise  of  Lord  Baltimore.  The  Records  referred  to  by  Father 
Hunter,  are,  I  fear,  no  longer  in  existence. 

He  is  in  error  in  referring  to  a  law  for  Religious  Toleration 
passed  in  1640,  led  into  it  by  the  confusion  produced  by  copying 
the  various  records. 

Our  original  records,  Libers  A,  B,  F  and  Z,  date  back  to  1636, 
and  consist  of  folio  volumes,  the  ink  as  fresh  as  if  written  to-day, 
but  the  corners  of  the  leaves  broken  and  decayed. 

These  Record  Books  begin  with  the  signature  of  Leonard  Cal- 
vert, in  autograph,  and  contain  proceedings  of  the  Governor, 
Council,  of  the  Provincial  Court,  of  the  Court  for  Causes  Testa- 
mentary and  Matrimonial,  of  Land  Entries,  claims  and  grants,  of 
the  writs  to  General  Assemblies,  of  the  proceedings  of  General 
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Assemblies,  and  of  the  ants  passed  into  Laws,  Proclamations, 
Commissions,  Olficial  Oaths,  &c. 

All  these  transactions  are  recorded  by  John  Lewger,  William 
Bretten,  and  Thomas  Hatton,  Secretaries,  and  their  successors 
for  some  years.  From  these  books  of  original  entries,  copies 
were  made  of  the  Laws  into  Liber  W.  II.,  which  is  lost,  but  a 
copy  of  it  was  made  and  certified  by  "Will  Calvert"  under  the 
lesser  seal  at  arms  of  the  Proprietary,  being  the  Calvert  arms 
alone,  with  the  leopard  supporters.  This  seal  is  in  red  wax,  and 
now,  March,  1883,  legible  and  in  fair  preservation.  This  is  the 
first  copy  of  the  original  records  of  the  statutes  as  yet  found.  It 
must  have  been  made  prior  to  1680.  It  includes  acts  from  1640 
to  1678.  It  is  the  oldest  copy  we  have.  Liber  L.  L.  is  a  copy  of 
the  Acts  of  1692,  made  in  1695  from  the  original  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Commissioners  of  Plantation,  at  Whitehall,  in  London. 

The  error  of  Father  Hunter  was  caused  in  this  way.  The  laws 
were  collected  from  the  various  proceedings  of  Assembly  and 
copied  into  one  book,  Liber  W.  H. 

This  was  again  copied  into  Liber  W.  H.  and  L.  and  again  into 
Liber  C.  and  W.  1L  The  original  W.  H.  contained  the  Act  con- 
cerning Religion  as  the  first  act  in  the  book,  which  begins  with  the 
session  of  1640.  Hence  the  error  was  perpetuated  in  all  the  copies. 
But  Liber  W.  H.  and  L.  and  Liber  C.  and  W.  H.,  show  the  mis- 
take on  the  face  of  the  record.  Among  the  acts  stated  by  them 
to  have  been  passed  at  the  session  of  1640,  is  the  act  of  amnesty 
for  Ingle's  Rebellion,  between  February  1645  and  August  1646. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  of  the  records  referred  to  by 
Father  Hunter  as  Libers  1  and  2,  for  the  folios  referred  to  by  hirn 
do  not  correspond  with  W.  H.  and  L  or  C.  and  W.  H.,  nor  with  any 
volumes  in  our  knowledge.  The  question  is  settled  by  the  original 
record  of  the  Council  and  Legislature  proceedings  and  laws  passed 
from  May,  1649  to  February,   1650  °- s;  which  is  Old  Liber  A. 

On  folio  245,  is  the  original  autograph  receipt  of  Thomas  Hat- 
ton,  Secretary,  who  certifies  that,  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  1640, 
lie  received  the  book,   as   Secretary,   before   the    Governor   afitl 
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Council.  The  receipt  is  dated  April  6,  1649.  On  folio  268, 
begins  the  record  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  of  1649,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Hat  ton. 

The  first  Act  recorded  as  passed,  is  Lhe  Act  Concerning  Reli- 
gion, passed  April  21,  IG49.  On  the  margin,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Philip  Calvert,  is  this  entry  : 

"  Confirmed  by  the  Lord  Proprietor,  by  an  instrument  under 
his  hand  and  seal,  the  26th  day  of  August,  1650. 

Philip  Calvert." 

In  1724-25-26  fair  copies  of  $he  entire  records  were  attempted 
with  great  care.  They  are  sworn  to  be  true  copies  by  the  copyist 
who  made  them  and  by  the  person  who  compared  them,  and  cer- 
tified to  by  the  Council,  Daniel  Dulany,  Si*.,  Thomas  Bordley, 
John  Beale,  and  others. 

They  are  handsomely  bound  in  parchment  and  lettered  Libers 
1,  2,  and  3. 

They  are  not,  however,  full  copies,  many  entries  in  the  originals 
being  omitted. 

Father  Hunter  is  likewise  in  error  in  stating  that  the  Act  was 
confirmed  in  1650,  by  an  Act  of  Assembly.  No  such  Act  passed, 
but  it  was  assented  to  by  the  Proprietary  in  1650.  He  is  likewise 
wrong  that  it  was  re-enacted  in  1656.  The  Government  was  then 
under  the  control  of  Cromwell's  Commissioners,  and  the  second 
Act  of  their  Assembly  in  1654  was  to  declare  lleligious  Liberty 
to  all,  but  specially  exempting  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act 
all  Papists  and  Prelatists. 

The  Act  of  1649  is  as  follows: 

Ax  Act  Concerning  Religion*. 

"Confirmed  i»y  "  Forasmuch  as  in  a  well-governed  and  Christian  com- 

the   Lord  Propri-  .                  .                   . 

etor  by  an  iustru-  monwealth,  matters  concerning  religion  and  the  honour 

ment    under    his  .           ,       .        .                    ,                 ,             .          . 

hand  and  seal,  the  of  our  God  ought  in  the   nr=t  place  to  bee  taken  into 

ust,  itiJo.  °  '*g~  serious  consideration,  and  indevoured  to  bee  settled,  Bee 
•  FhiUp  Calvert-"  it  therefore  ordayned  and  enacted  by  the  right  honour- 
able Cecilius  lord  baron  of  Baltimore,  absolute  lord  and  proprietary  of 
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this  province,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  upper  and  lower  house 
of  this  general  assembly,  that  Whatsoever  person  or  persons  within  this 
province  and  the  islands  thereunto  belonging,*  shall  from  henceforth  blas- 
pheme God,  that  is,  to  curse  him,  or  shall  deny  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  the  Son  of  God,  or  shall  deny  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  or  the  Godhcaad  or  any  of  the  sayd  Three  Persons  of  the 
Trinity,  or  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  or  shall  use  or  utter  any  reproach- 
ful speeches,  words  or  language  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  any  of 
the  sayd  three  persons  thereof,  shall  be  punished  with  death,  and  confis- 
cation or  forfeiture  of  all  his  or  her  land  and  goods  to  the  lord  proprietary 
and  his  heires. 

"And  bee  it  also  enacted  by  the  authority  and  with  the  advice  and  assent 
aforesaid,  That  whatsoever  person  or  persons  shall  from  henceforth  use 
or  utter  any  reproachful  words  or  speeches  concerning  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Saviour,  or  the  Holy  Apostles  or  Evangelists, 
or  any  of  them,  shall  in  such  case  for  the  first  offence  forfeit  to  the  sayd 
lord  proprietary  and  his  heires,  lords  and  proprietaries  of  this  province, 
the  sum  of  5£.  sterling,  or  the  value  thereof,  to  bee  levied  on  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  every  such  person  so  offending;  but  in  case  such  offender 
or  offenders  shall  not  then  have  goods  and  chattels  sufficient  for  the  satis- 
fying of  such  forfeiture,  or  that  the  same  be  not  otherwise  speedily  satis- 
fied, that  then  such  offender  or  offenders  shall  be  publickly  whipt,  and  be 
imprisoned  during  the  pleasure  of  the  lord  proprietary  or  the  lieutenant 
or  the  chiefe  governour  of  this  province  for  the  time  being;  and  that 
every  such  offender  or  offenders  for  every  second  offence  shall  forfeit  10£. 
sterling,  or  the  value  thereof  to  be  levied  as  aforesayd,  or  in  any  case  such 
offender  or  offenders  shall  not  then  have  goods  or  chattels  within  this 
province  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  then  to  be  publickly  and  severely 
whipt  and  imprissoned  as  is  before  expressed;  and  that  every  person  or 
persons  before  mentioned  offending  herein  the  third  time  shall  for  such 
third  offence  forfeit  all  his  lands  and  goods  and  be  forever  banisht  and 
expelled  out  of  this  province. 

"And  be  it  also  further  enacted  by  the  same  Authority,  advice  and 
assent,  that  whatsoever  person  or  persons  shall  from  henceforth  upon  any 
occasion  of  offence  or  otherwise  in  a  reproachfull  manner  or  way.  declare, 
call  or  denominate  any  person  or  persons,  whatsoever  inhabiting,  residing, 
trafficking,  trading  or  commercing,  within  this  province,  or  within  any 
the  ports,  harbour,  creeks,  or  havens,  to  the  same  belonging,  an  Hcretiek, 
Schismatic,  ldolator,  Puritan,  Presbyterean,  Independant,  Topi=h  Priest, 
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Jesuit,  Jesuited  Papist,  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  Anabsptht,  Brownist,  Anti- 
nomian,  Barrowist,  Jieundhead,  Separatist,  oc  other  name  or  terme  in  a 
reproachful  manner,  relating  lo  a  matter  of  religion,  shall  for  every  such 
offence  forfeit  and  lose  the  sum  of  10£.  sterling,  or  the  value  thereof  to  he 
levied  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  every  sueh  offender  or  offenders,  the 
one  halfe  thereof  to  be  forfeited  and  paid  unto  the  person  or  persons  of 
whom  such  reproachful  words  are  or  shall  be  spoken  or  uttered,  and  the 
.other  halfe  to  the  lord  proprietary  and  his  heirs,  lords  and  proprietaries 
of  this  province;  but  if  such  person  or  persons,  "who  shall  at  any  time 
utter  or  speak  any  such  reproachful  words  or  language,  shall  not  have 
goods  or  chattels  sufficient  or  (fveri  within  this  province  to  be  taken  to 
satisfy  the  penalty  aforesayd,  or  that  ;he  same  bee  not  otherwise  speedily 
satisfied,  that  then  the  person  or  persons  so  offending  shall  be  publickly 
whipt  and  shall  suffer  imprisonment  without  bayle  or  mainprize  until  he, 
she,  or  they  shall  respectfully  satisiie  the  party  offended  or  grieved  by 
such  reproachful  language,  by  asking  him  or  her  respectively  forgiveness 
publickly  for  such  his  offence  before  the  magistrate  or  chiefe  officer  or 
officers  of  the  towne  or  place  where  such  offence  shall  be  given. 

"And  be  it  further  likewise  enacted  by  the  authority  and  consent  afore- 
sayd, that  every  person  or  persons,  within  this  province,  that  shall  at  any 
time  hereafter  prophane  the  Sabaath  or  Lord's  day  called  Sunday,  by 
frequent  swearing,  drunkenesse,  or  by  any  unciville  or  disorderly  recre- 
ation, or  by  working  on  that  day  when  absolute  necessity  doth  not 
require,  shall  for  every  first  offence  forfeit  2s.  6d.  sterling  or  the  value 
thereof;  and  for  the  second  offence  5s.  sterling  or  the  value  thereof;  and 
for  the  third  offence  and  for  every  time  he  shall  offend  in  like  manner 
afterwards  10s.  sterling  or  the  value  thereof;  and  in  case  such  offender  or 
offenders  shall  not  have  sufficient  goods  or  chattells  within  this  province 
to  satisfie  any  of  the  aforesayd  penalties  respectively  hereby  imposed  for 
prophaning  the  Sabaath  or  Lord's  day  called  Sunday  as  aforesayd,  then  in 
every  such  case  the  party  so  offending  shall  for  the  first  and  second  offence 
in  that  kind  be  imprisoned  till  hee  or  she  shall  publickly  in  open  court, 
before  the  chief  commander,  J  udge  or  magistrate  of  that  county,  towne  or 
precinct  wherein  such  offence  shall  be  committed,  acknowledge  the  scan- 
dal 1  and  offence  hee  hath  in  that  respect  given  against  God,  and  the  good 
and  civil  government  of  this  province  ;  and  for  the  third  offence  and  for 
every  time  after  shall  also  be  publickly  whipt. 

"And  whereas  the  inforcing  of  the  conscience  in  matters  of  religion 
hath  frequently  fallen  out  toi>ce  of  dangerous  consequence  in  those  com- 
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monwealths  whore  it  hath  beene  practised,  and  for  the  more  quiet  and 
peaceable  government  of  this  province,  and  the  better  to  preserve  mutuall 
love  and  unity  amongst  the  inhabitants  here,  Bee  it  therefore  also  by  the 
lord  proprietary  with  the  advice  and  assent  of  this  assembly  ordained  and 
enacted,  except  as  in  this  present  act  is  before  declared  and  set  forth,  that 
no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  within  this  province  or  the  islands, 
ports,  harbours,  creeks  or  havens  thereunto  belonging,  professing  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  from  henceforth  be  any  waies  troubled, 
molested,  or  discountenanced,  for  or  in  his  or  her  religion,  nor*  in  the  free 
exercise  thereof  within  this  province  or  the  islands  thereunto  belonging, 
nor  any  way  compelled  to  beleefe  or  exercise  of  any  other  religion  against 
his  or  her  consent,  so  us  they  be  not  unfaithful  unto  the  lord  proprietary, 
or  molest  or  conspire  against  the  civil  government,  established  or  to  be 
established  in  this  province  under  him  and  his  heyres;  and  that  all  and 
every  person  or  persons  that  shall  presume  contrary  to  this  act  and  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  directly  or  indirectly,  eyther  in  person 
or  estate,  wilfully  to  wrong,  disturb,  or  trouble,  or  molest  any  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  within  this  province,  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  for  or  in  respect  of  his  or  her  religion,  or  the  free  exercise  thereof 
within  this  province,  otherwise  than  is  provided  for  in  this  act,  that  such 
person  or  persons  so  offending  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  treble  damages 
to  the  party  so  wronged  or  molested,  and  for  every  such  offence  shall 
also  forfeit  110s.  sterling  in  money  or  the  value  thereof  for  the  use  of  the 
lord  proprietary  and  his  heires,  lords  and  proprietaries  of  this  province, 
and  the  other  halfe  thereof  for  the  use  of  the  partie  so  wronged  or 
molested  as  aforesayd ;  or  if  the  party  so  offending  as  aforesaid,  shall 
"refuse  or  bee  unable  to  recompence  the  party  so  wronged  or  to  satisfie 
such  fine  or  forfeiture,  then  such  offender  shall  be  severely  punished  by 
publick  whipping  and  imprisonment  during  the  pleasure  of  the  lord  pro- 
prietary or  his  lieutenant  or  the  chiefe  governour  of  this  province  for  the 
time  being,  without  bail  or  mainprize. 

"And  be  it  further  also  enacted  by  the  authority  and  consent  aforesayd, 
that  the  sheriffe  or  other  officer  or  officers  from  time  to  time  to  bo 
appointed  and  authorized  for  that  purpose  of  the  county,  town,  or  precinct 
where  every  particular  offence,  in  this  present  act  contained,  shall  happen 
at  any  time  to  be  committed  and  whereupon  there  is  heereby  a  forfeiture, 
fine,  or  penalty  imposed,  shall  from  time  to  time  distrain,  and  seise  the 
goods  and  estate  of  every  such  person  so  offending  as  aforesayd  iu  i  '  *» 
this  present  act  or  any  part  thereof  and  sell  the  sume  or  any  part  then  ol 
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for  the  full  satisfaction  of  such  forfeiture,  fine,  or  penalty  as  aforesaid, 
restoring  to  the  party  so  offending  the  remainder  or  overplus  of  the  sayd 
goods  and  estate  after  such  satisfaction  so  made  as  aforesayd." 

The  foregoing  Act  is  recorded  in  Liber  C.  and  W.  H.,  p.  106, 
Liber  W.  H.,  p.  Ill,  and  Liber  \V.  II.  and  L.,  p.  1,  in  the  book 
entitled  "Assembly  Proceedings  from  1637  to  1658,"  p.  354,  all 
of  which  are  in  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  archives,  except 
Liber  W.  H.,  which  has  not  been  found. 


APPENDIX  II,  (p.  131.) 
Ordinance  for  Punishing  Blasphemy,  &c. 

This  Ordinance  has  escaped  the  attention  of  commentators 
generally,  because  no  Statutes  of  the  Long  Parliament  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Statutes  at  large  after  November,  1640. 

It  is  found  in  "  A  Collection  of  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  General 
Use,  made  in  the  Parliament,  November  3,  1640,  until  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Parliament  begun,  September  17,  1656,  by  Henry  Scobell, 
Clerk  of  the  Parliament.  Printed  by  special  order  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, London,  1658." 

Scobell  was  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  it  was  dis- 
solved in  1653.  He  entered  on  the  Journal  of  the  House,  "  This 
day  his  Excellence  the  Lord  G.  Cromwell  dissolved  this  House." 

In  January,  1659,  when  preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  called  before  the  bar  of  the 
House  to  explain  how  that  entry  came  to  be  there,  "  which  words 
the  Parliament  voted  a  forgery,"  says  Pepys,  "  and  demanded  of 
him  how  they  came  to  be  entered.  lie  said  that  they  were  his 
own  handwriting,  and  that  he  did  it  by  right  of  his  office  and  the 
practice  of  bis  predecessors;  and  that  the  intent  of  the  practice 
was  to  let  posterity  know  how  such  and  such  a  Parliament  was 
dissolved,   whether  by   command  of  the  King,  or  by  their  owu 
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neglect,  as  the  last  House  of  Lords  was,  and  that  to  this  end  he 
had  said  and  writ,  that  it  was  dissolved  l>y  his  Excellence  the 
Lord  G. ;  and  that  fur  the  word  'dissolved,'  he  never,  at  the  time, 
did  hear  of  any  other  term,  and  desired  pardon  if  he  would  not 
to  dare  make  a  word  himself,  but  it  was  six  years  after,  before 
they  came  themselves  to  call  it  an  interruption." 

Cap.  114. — For  Punishing  Blasphemies  and  Heresies.  For  tiik 
Preventing  of  the  Growth  and  Spreading  of  Heresies  and 
Blasphemy. 

Be  it  Ordained  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled.  That  all  such  persons  as  shall  from  and  after  the  date  of  this 
present  Ordinance,  willingly  by  Preaching,  Teaching,  Printing  or  Writ- 
ing, maintain  and  publish,  that  there  is  no  God,  or  that  God  is  not  present 
in  all  places,  doth  not  know  and  foreknow  all  things,  or  that  he  is  not 
Almighty,  that  he  is  not  perfectly  Holy,  or  that  he  is  not  Eternal,  or  that 
the  Father  is  not  God.  the  Son  is  not  God,  or  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
God,  or  that  they  Three  are  not  one  Eternal  God;  Or  that  shall  in  like, 
manner  maintain  and  publish,  that  Christ  is  not  God  equal  with  the 
Father,  or,  shall  deny  the  manhood  of  Christ,  or  that  the  Godhead  and 
manhood  of  Christ  are  several  Natures,  or  that  the  Humanity  of  Christ  is 
pure  and  unspotted  of  all  sin  ;  or  that  shall  maintain  and  publish,  as  afore- 
said, That  Christ  did  not  Die,  nor  rise  from  the  Dead,  nor  is  ascended 
into  Heaven  bodily,  or  that  shall  deny  his  death  is  meritorious  in  the 
behalf  of  Believers;  or  that  shall  maintain  and  publish  as  aforesaid,  That 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  Son  of  God,  or  that  the  Holy  Scripture  (viz.)  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  1  Samuel,  2  Samuel,  1  Kings,  2  Kings,  1  Chron- 
icles, 2  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Ester,  Job,  Psalms.  Proverbs, 
F^cclesiastes,  The  Songs  of  Songs,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  Ezekh-i, 
Daniel,  Hosc-a,  Joel,  Amos,  Obediah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zaeharia,  Malaehi;  Of  the  New  Testament,  The 
Gospels  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  The  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians  the  first,  Corinthian-  the 
second,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessah-nians  tin? 
first,  Thessalonians  the  second,  to  Timothy  the  first,  to  Timothy  t 
second,  to  Titus,  to  Philemon,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Eni-l 
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James,  the  6rst  and  second  Epistles  of  Peter,  the  first  second  and  third 
Epistles  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  the  Revelation  of  John,  is  not  the 
Word  of  God,  or  that  the  bodies  of  ne/n  shall  not  rise  again  after  they  are 
dead,  or  that  there  is  no  day  of  Judgment  after  death;  all  such  maintain- 
ing and  publishing  of  such  error  or  errors  with  obstinacy  therein,  shall  by 
virtue  hereof  be  adjudged  Felony,  and  all  such  persons  upon  complaint 
and  proof  made  of  the  same  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  before  any  two 
of  the  next  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  that  place  or  county,  by  the  Oaths  of 
two  "Witnesses  (which  said  Justices  of  Peace  in  such  cases  shall  hereby 
have  power  to  administer)  or  confession  of  the  party,  the  said  party  so 
accused  shall  be  by  the  said  Justices  of  the  Peace  committed  to  prison 
without  Bail  or  Mainprise  until  the  next  Goal  delivery  to  be  holdcn  for 
that  place  or  county,  and  the  Witnesses  likewise  shall  be  bound  over  by 
the  said  Justices  unto  the  said  Goal  delivery  to  give  in  their  evidence; 
And  at  the  said  Goal  delivery  the  party  shall  be  indicted  for  Felonious 
Publishing  and  maintaining  such  error,  and  in  case  the  Indictment  be 
found,  and  the  Party  upon  his  Trial  shall  not  abjure  his  said  error  and 
defence  and  maintenance  of  the  same,  he  shall  suffer  the  pains  of  death, 
as  in  case  of  Felony  without  benefit  of  Clergy.  But  in  case  he  shall  recant 
or  renounce  and  abjure  his  said  error  or  errors,  and  the  maintenance  and 
publishing  of  the  same,  he  shall  nevertheless  remain  in  prison  until  he  shall 
finde  two  sureties  being  Subsidy  men,  that  shall  be  bound  with  him  before 
two  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace  or  Goal  delivery,  that  he  shall  not 
thenceforth  publish  or  maintain  as  aforesaid  the  said  errour  or  errours  any 
more;  And  the  said  Justices  shall  have  power  hereby  to  take  Bayl  in  such 
cases. 

And  be  it  further  Ordained,  That  in  case  any  person  formerly  indicted 
for  publishing  and  maintaining  of  such  erroneous  Opinion  or  Opinions  as 
aforesaid,  and  renouncing  and  abjuring  the  same,  shall  nevertheless  again 
publish  and  maintain  his  said  former  errour  or  errours,  as  aforesaid,  and 
the  same  proved  as  aforesaid,  the  said  party  so  offending  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  as  formerly,  and  at  the  next  Goal  Delivery  shall  be 
indicted  as  aforesaid.  And  in  case  the  Indictment  be  then  found  upon 
the  Trial,  and  it  shall  appear  that  formerly  the  party  was  convicted  of 
the  same  errour,  and  publishing  and  maintaining  thereof,  and  renounced 
•find  abjured  the  same,  the  Offender  shall  suffer  death  as  in  case  of  Felony, 
without  benefit  of  Clergy. 

Be  it  further  Ordained  by  the  Authority  aforesaid.  That  all  and  every 
person  or  persons  that  shall  publish  or  maintain  as  aforesaid  any  of  the 
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several  errours  hereafter  ensuing,  vi/,.  That  all  men  shall  be  saved,  or 
that  man  hy  nature  hath  free  will  to  turn  to  God,  or  that  God  may  be 
worshipped  in  or  by  Pictures  or  Images,  or  that  the  soul  of  any  man 
after  death  goeth  neither  to  Heavei;  or  Hell,  but  to  Purgatory,  or  thut 
the  soul  of  man  dieth  or  sleepeth  when  the  body  is  dead,  or  thut  Revela- 
tions or  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  are  a  rule  of  Faith  or  Christian  Life, 
though  diverse  from  or  contrary  to  the  written  word  of  God ;  or  that  man 
is  bound  to  believe  no  more  than  by  his  reason  he  can  comprehend  ;  or 
that  the  Moral  Law  of  God  contained  in  the  ten  commandments  is  no 
rule  of  Christian  life  ;  or  that  a  believer  need  not  repent  and  pray  for 
pardon  of  sin3  ;  or  that  the  two  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  are  not  ordinances  commanded  by  the  Word  of  God,  or  that  the 
baptizing  of  infants  is  unlawfull,  or  such  Baptism  is  void,  and  that  such 
persons  ought  to  be  baptized  again,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  shall  baptize 
any  person  formerly  baptized  ;  or  that  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  day 
as  it  is  enjoyned  by  the  Ordinances  and  Laws  of  this  Realm,  is  not  ac- 
cording, or  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  or  that  it  is  not  lawful 
to  joyn  in  publique  prayer  or  family  prayer,  or  to  teach  children  to 
pray,  or  that  the  churches  of  England  are  no  true  churches,  nor  their 
Ministers  and  Ordinances,  true  Ministers  and  Ordinances,  or  that  the 
Church  Government  by  Presbytery  is  antichristian  or  unlawful,  or  that 
Magistracy,  or  the  power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate,  by  law  established  in 
England,  is  unlawful,  or  that  all  use  of  arms,  though  for  the  publique 
defence  (and  be  the  cause  never  so  just)  is  unlawful,  and  in  case  the  Party 
accused  of  such  publishing  and  maintaining  of  any  of  the  said  errors  shall 
be  thereof  convicted  to  have  published  and  maintained  the  same  as  afore- 
said, by  the  testimony  of  two  or  more  witnesses  upon  oath  or  confession 
of  the  said  party  before  two  of  the  next  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  said 
place  or  county,  whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum  (who  are  hereby  re- 
quired and  authorized  to  send  for  witnesses  and  examine  upon  oath,  in 
such  cases,  in  the  presence  of  the  party).  The  party  so  convicted,  slml! 
be  ordered  by  the  said  Justices  to  renounce  his  said  errors  in  the  publique 
congregation  of  the  same  Parish  from  whence  the  complaint  doth  come, 
or  where  the  offence  wa3  committed,  and  in  case  he  refoseth  or  neglecteth 
to  perform  the  same,  at  or  upon  the  day,  time,  and  place  appointed  by 
the  said  Justices,  then  he  shall  be  committed  to  prison  by  the  said  Jus- 
tices until  he  shall  finde  two  sufficient  sureties  before  two  Jusiics  oi  th<a 
Peace  for  the  said  place  or  County  (whereof  one  shall  be  of  the  quorum) 
that  he  shall  not  publish  or  maintain  the  said  error  or  errors  any  roor*. 
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Provided  always,  and  be  it  Ordained  by  tin:  Authority  aforesaid,  that 
no  attainder  by  virtu*-  hereof  shall  extend  either  to  the  forfeiture  of  the 
estate  real  or  personal  of  zo.eh  person  attainted,  or  corruption  of  such 
person's  blood.  * 

2  May,  1648. 

Sec  Scobell's  Collection,  p.  140. 


APPENDIX  J,  (p.  131,) 

Ordinance    against    Atheistical,    Blasphemous   and 
Execrable  Opinions. 

Cap.  22. — Punishment   of    Atuki*tical,    Blasphemous   and    Exe- 

CRABLt    OPINIONS. 

The  Parliament  holding  it  to  be  their  duty,  by  all  good  ways  and 
moans  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  advance 
Religion  in  all  Sincerity,  Godliness  and  Honesty,  Have  made  several 
Ordinances  and  Laws  for  the  good  and  furtherance  of  Reformation,  in 
Doctrine  and  Manners,  and  in  orde?  to  the  suppressing  of  Propbaneness, 
"Wickedness,  Superstition  and  Formality,  that  God  may  be  truly  glorified, 
and  all  might  in  well  doing  be  encouraged. 

But  notwithstanding  this  their  care,  finding  to  their  great  grief  and 
astonishment,  that  there  arc  divers  men  and  women  who  have  lately  dis- 
covered themselves  to  be  the  most  monstrous  in  their  Opinions,  and. 
loose  in  all  wicked  and  abominable  Praotises  hereafter  mentioned,  not 
onely  to  the  notorious  corrupting  and  disordering,  but  even  to  the  disso- 
lution of  all  Humane  Society,  who  rejecting  the  use  of  any  Gospel  Ordi- 
nances, do  deny  the  necessity  of  Civil  and  Moral  Righteousness  among 
men  ;  The  Parliament  therefore,  according  to  the  published  Declaration 
of  the  Twenty  Seventh  of  September,  One  thousand  six  hundred  forty 
nine,  To  be  most  ready  to  testify  their  displeasure  and  abhorrency  of  such 
Offenders,  bv  a  strict  and  effectual  proceeding  against  them,  who  should 
abuse  and  turn  into  Licentiousness,  the  liberty  given  in  matters  of  Con- 
science. Do  therefore  Enact  and  Ordain,  and  be  it  Enacted  and  Ordained 
by  the  Authority  of  this  present   Parliament.  That  all  and  every  person 
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and  persons  (not  distempered  with  sickness  or  distracted  in  brain)  who 
shall  presume  avowedly  in  words  to  profess,  or  shall  by  writing  proceed 
.to  atfirm  and  maintain  him  or  herself,  or  any  other  meet  Creature,  to 
be  very  God,  or  to  be  Infinite  or  Almighty,  or  in  Honor,  Excellaney, 
Majesty  and  Power  to  be  equal,  and  the  same  with  the  true  God, 
or  that  the  true  God  or  the  Eternal  Majesty  dwells  in  the  Creature 
and  nowhere  else;  or  whosoever  shall  deny  the  Holiness  and  Right- 
eousness of  God,  or  shall  presume  as  aforesaid  to  profess,  That  Un- 
righteousness in  persons  or  the  acts  of  Uncleanness,  Prophana  Swearing, 
Drunkenness,  and  the  like  Filthiness  and  Brutishness  are  not  unholy 
and  forbidden  in  the  Word  of  God,  or  that  these  acts  in  any  person, 
or  the  persons  for  committing  them  are  approved  of  by  God,  or  that 
such  acts,  or  such  persons  in  those  things  are  like  unto  God:  Or  who- 
soever shall  presume  as  aforesaid  to  profess,  That  these  acts  of  Deny- 
ing and  Blaspheming  God,  or  the  Holiness  or  Righteousness  of  God;  or 
the  acts  of  cursing  God,  or  of  Swearing  prophanely  or  falsely  by  the 
'Name  of  God,  or  the  acts  of  Lying,  Stealing,  Cousening  and  Defrauding 
others,  or  the  acts  of  Murther,  Adultery,  Incest,  Fornication,  Unclean- 
ness, Sodomy,  Drunkenness,  filthy  and  lascivious  Speaking  are  not  things 
•in  themselves  shameful,  wicked,  sinful,  impious,  abominable,  and  detest- 
able in  any  person,  or  to  be  practised  or  done  by  any  person  or  persons  : 
Or  shall  as  aforesaid  profess,  That  the  acts  of  Adultery,  Drunkenness, 
Swearing  and  the  like  open  wickedness,  are  in  their  own  nature  as  Holy 
and  Righteous  as  the  Duties  of  Prayer,  Preaching  or  Giving  of  Thanks  to 
God:  Or  whosoever  shall  avowedly  as  aforesaid  profess, 

That  whatsoever  is  acted  by  them  (whether  Whoredom,  Adultery, 
Drunkenness  or  the  like  open  Wickedness)  may  be  committed  without 
sin  ;  or  that  such  acts  are  acted  by  the  true  God  or  by  the  Majesty  of  God, 
or  the  Eternity  that  is  in  them;  That  Heaven  and  all  happiness  consists 
-in  the  acting  of  those  things  which  are  Sin  and  Wickedness  ;  or  that  such 
men  or  women  arc  most  perfect,_or  like  to  God  or  Eternity,  which  do  com- 
mit the  greatest  Sins  with  least  remorse  or  sense;  or  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  really  and  truly  as  Unrighteousness,  Unholinessor  Sin  but  as  a  man 
or  woman  judgeth  thereof;  or  that  there  is  neither  Heaven  nor  Hell, 
neither  Salvation  nor  Damnation,  or  that  these  are  one  and  the  same 
things,  and  that  there  is  not  any  distinction  or  difference  truly  between 
them;  all  and  every  person  or  persons  so  avowedly  professing,  maintain- 
ing or  publishing  as  aforesaid,  the  aforesaid  Astheistical,  Blasphemous  or 
Execrable  Opinions  or  any  of  them,  upon  complaint  and  proot  maof  <  ' 
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the  same  in  any  the  cases  aforesaid,  before  any  on-?  cr  more  Justice  or 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  Major  or  other  itead -Officers  of  any  City  or  Town 
Corporate,  by  the  Oath  of  two  or  mere  Witnesses  (which  Oath  the  said 
Justice  or  Justices  and  Head  Officer  have  hereby  power  to  administer  in 
all  the  cases  aforesaid)  or  Confession  of  the  said  persons,  the  party  so  con- 
victed or  confessing,  shall  be  by  the  said  Justice  or  Justices,  or  other 
Head-Officer  committed  to  Prison  or  to  the  Ilouae  of  Correction,  for  the 
space  of  six  moneths,  without  Bail  or  Main  prize,  and  until  he  or  she  shall 
have  put  in  sufficient  Sureties  to  bo  of  good  behavior  for  the  space  of  one 
whole  year.  And  if  any  person  or  persons  so  convicted  as  aforesaid,  shall 
at  any  time  afterwards  avowedly  profess,  maintain  or  publish  as  aforesaid, 
any  of  the  aforesaid  Atheistical,  Blasphemous  or  Execrable  Opinions,  upon 
complaint  and  proof  made  of  the  same  before  any  one  or  more  Justice  or 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  Major  or  other  Head-Officer  of  any  City  or  Town 
Corporate,  by  the  Oath  of  two  or  more  Witnesses  (which  Oath  the  said 
Justice  or  Justices,  or  Head  Officer  have  hereby  power  to  administer)  or 
confession  of  the  said  person,  the  party  so  confessing,  or  against  whom 
proof  shall  be  made  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  by  such  Justice  or  Head-Officer 
sent  to  the  Common  Goal  of  such  County,  there  to  remain  without  Bail  or 
Mainprize,  until  the  next  Assizes  or  Gaol- Delivery  to  be  held  for  the  said 
County;  And  if  any  such  person  shall  be  there  convicted,  by  confession 
or  otherwise,  for  such  aforesaid  avowedly  professing,  maintaining  or  pub- 
lishing as  aforesaid,  any  of  the  Atheistical,  Blasphemous  or  Execrable 
Opinions  aforesaid,  That  then  the  Judge  or  Judges  before  whom  such 
Conviction  shall  be  had  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  power,  and  is  hereby 
required  to  pronounce  Sentence  of  Banishment  upon  such  person  so  con- 
victed as  aforesaid  out  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  and  all  the 
Dominions  thereof:  And  thereupon  every  such  person  or  persons  so  con- 
victed and  adjudged  as  aforesaid,  shall  depart  out  of  this  Commonwealth 
at  such  Haven  or  Port,  and  within  such  time  as  shall  bo  in  that  behalf 
assigned  and  appointed  by  the  said  Judge  or  Justices,  unless  the  same 
offender  be  letted  or  stayed  by  such  reasonable  means  or  causes  as  by  the 
Common  Laws  of  this  Nation  are  allowed  and  permitted  in  cases  of 
Abjuration  for  Felony:  and  in  case  of  such  let  or  stay,  then  to  depart 
within  such  reasonable  and  convenient  time  after  as  the  Common  Law 
requireth,  as  in  case  of  Abjuration  for  Felony  as  aforesaid:  And  if  any 
such  offender  so  convicted  and  adjudged  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  go  to  such 
Haven,  and  within  such  time  as  is  before  appointed,  and  from  thence 
depart  out  of  this  Commonwealth,  according  to  this  present  Act;   or 
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after  such  his  departure  sh-ill  return  or  come  again  into  this  Common- 
wealth or  any  tl'e  Dominions  thereof,  without  special  License  of  tiie  Par- 
liament in  that  behalf  first  had  and  obtained,  That  then  in  every  such 
case  the  person  so  offending,  shall  be  adjudged  a  Felon,  and  shall  suffer 
as  in  case  of  Felony,  without  benefit  of  Clergy. 

And  to  the  end  this  Law  may  be  the  more  effectually  put  into  execu- 
tion, and  the  growth  of  the  aforesaid,  and  the  like  abominable  and  cor- 
rupt Opinions  and  Practises,  tending  to  the  Dishonor  of  God,  the  Scandal 
of  Christian  Religion,  and  the  Proffessors  thereof,  and  destructive  to 
Humane  Society,  may  be  prevented  and.  suppressed,  Be  it  Enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  That  all  and  every  Justice  and  Justices  of  Assize, 
Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Gaol-Delivery, 
he  required  and  enjoyned  at  their  Assizes  and  Sessions  of  the  Peace  in 
every  County,  City  and  Town  Corporate  respectively,  which  shall  be  held 
next  after  the  publishing  of  this  Act,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  openly  read 
and  published,  and  do  from  time  to  time  give  in  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
to  enquire  of  and  present  the  Offences  and  Neglects  aforesaid;  which  the 
said  Justices  of  Assize,  Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  Gaol-Delivery,  have  likewise  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  power  and 
authority  to  Hear  and  Determine. 

And  be  it  lastly  Enacted  by  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  Sheriffs  of 
every  County,  the  Majors,  Bayliffs  or  other  Head-Officers  of  all  and  every 
City,  Borough  or  Town  Corporate,  be  enjoined  and  required  within  one 
week  after  this  Act  shall  be  sent  unto  them  or  any  of  them,  to  Read,  or 
cause  the  same  to  be  Read  and  Proclaimed  in  every  City,  Borough  or  Town 
Corporate,  upon  the  Market-day,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  affixed  and 
set  up  in  the  pubiique  places  of  such  City,  Borough  or  Town  as  is  usual 
and  accustumed. 

Provided  always,  That  no  person  or  persons  shall   be  punished,  im- 
peached, molested  or  troubled  for  any  offence  mentioned  in   this  Act, 
unless  he  or  she  be  for  the  same  offence  accused,  presented,  indicted  01 
convicted  within  six  months  after  such  offence  committed. 
Passed  9  August,  10-30. 

See  Scobell's  Collection,  p.  124  of  the  second  part. 
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APPENDIX  K,  (p.  150.) 

Errors  of  Lodge  and  Doyle. 

Lodge  and  Doyle,  the  latest  writers  on  the  early  history  of 
Maryland,  each  make  erroneous  statements.     Lodge,  p.  95,  says: 

"  The  government  set  up  (by  the  Charter)  was  a  copy  cf  the  English 
form,  or  rather  of  the  form  of  English  government,  a?  it  ought  to  have 
been,  in  the  opinion  of  George  Calvert.  An  Assembly  of  Burgesses  tilled 
the  place  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  Lord  Proprietary  that  of  the  King. 
The  constitution  was  exactly  such  a  one  as  a  high  prerogative  courtier  in 
the  reign  of  James  would  be  likely  to  draw  if  left  to  himself.  The  Lord 
Proprietary  was  to  have  the  right  to  make  laws,  not  repugnant  to  those 
of  England,  when  the  freeholders  and  Burgesses  could  not  be  brought 
together,  and  he  was  further  to  have  the  power  of  granting  titles  and 
erecting  Manors  and  Courts  Baron." 

Section  7  of  the  Charter  grants  to  the  Proprietary 

"full,  free  and  absolute  power  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents  to  Ordain, 
Make,  and  Enact  Laws  of  what  kind  soever  ...  of  and  with  the 
Advice,  Assent  and  Approbation  of  the  Freemen  of  the  same  Province, 
or  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  or  of  their  Delegates  or  Deputies  whom 
we  will  shall  be  called  together,  when  ami  as  often  as  need  shall  require, 
by  the  aforesaid  now  Baron  of  Baltimore  and  his  heirs." 

Section  8,  grants  the  power  to 

"  Make  and  Constitute  fit  and  wholesome  Ordinances  from  time  to  time 
to  be  kept  and  observed  within  the  Province  aforesaid,  as  well  for  the 
Conservation  of  the  Peace,  as  for  the  better  government  of  the  People 
inhabiting  therein  ...  so  that  said  Ordinances  be  consonant  to 
reason  and  be  not  repugnant  nor  contrary  but  (so  far  as  conveniently 
may  be  done)  agree.-tble  to  the  Statutes  or  Rights  of  our  Kingdom  of 
England,  and  so  that  the  same  Okdinances  do  not  in  any  sort  extend  to 
oblige,  bind,  charge  or  take  away  the  Right  or  Interest  of  any  Person 
or  Persons  of  or  in  Members,  Life,  Freehold,  Goods  or  Chattels." 

See  the  Charter  in  Bacon's  Laws,  2  Bozman,  p.  12. 
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Section  1  of  the  Charter  provides  for  the  first  representative 
Assembly  ever  created  under  any  charter,  or  grant  of  coloni- 
zation. 

The  laws  are  to  be  made  by  the  "  advice,  assent  and  approba- 
tion," of  the  freemen,  not  freeholders.  Freemen  were  all  who 
were  not  indentured,  or  apprentices,  or  owing  service. 

The  power  to  make  ordinances,  granted  in  the  next  section, 
was  to  issue  proclamations  for  police  regulation,  which  were  not 
to  "oblige,  bind,  charge,  or  take  away,  the  right  of  any  person  to 
Members,  Life,  Freehold,  Goods  or  Chattels."  There  is  no  high 
prerogative  doctrine  here,  but  the  most  careful  security  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  who  are  secured  in  the  right  of  participation 
in  legislation. 

Doyle,  p.  297,  speaking  of  the  Code  sent  out  by  the  Proprie- 
tary, and  rejected  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1638-39,  and  of 
the  bills  passed  by  the  same  Assembly,  in  one  statute,  says  : 

"Clergy  were  to  bo  exempt  from  capital  punishment  and  were  to  be 
pardoned  in  the  case  of  certain  offences  committed  for  the  first  time. 

"An  Act  was  a!.-o  passed  re-enacting  the  Statute  of  Edward  VI.,  which 
enforced  the  eating  of  fish  on  certain  days.  That  Statute  had  been 
passed  by  a  Protestant  legislature  in  the  interests  of  Commerce  and  pos- 
sibly of  public  health  and  economy.  The  Romanists  of  ^Maryland 
re-enacted  it  in  behalf  of  the  usage  of  their  own  Church." 

No  Act  was  passed  adopting  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  nor 
exempting  the  clergy  from  capital,  or  any  other  punishment. 
At  least  our  records  show  none,  and  we  have  copies  of  all  Acts 
passed  at  this  session. 

Again,  on  p.  299,  he  says  : 

"AVe  have  already  seen  that  the  Lordship  of  a  manor  carried  with  it 
a  seat  in  the  Assembly.  It  also  gave  the  right  of  being  tried  by  a  Jnry 
taken  from  among  the  lords  of  manors  although  with  the  necessary  pro- 
viso, that  if  twelve  such  could  not  be  found,  their  places  should  be  sup- 
plied by  freemen. 
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"  Moreover  the  lords  of  manors  were  to  enjoy  another  privilege  of  the 
English  nobility,  in  being  beheaded,  if  found  guilty  of  felony,  instead  of 
being  hanged." 

The  Lordship  of  a  Manor  carried  with  it  no  such  rig-lit.  All  the 
freemen  were  summoned  to  the  first  Assembly  of  i 637-38,  as  our 
records  show.  All  were  summoned  to  elect  Uurgesses  to  the  next 
Assembly  of  1638-39,  and  the  first  Act  they  passed  was  to  secure 
to  every  freeman  the  right  to  vote  for  his  representatives  in  the 
Assembly. 

The  Upper  House,  by  the  same  law,  was  to  consist  of  persons 
summoned  by  special  writ,  and  persons  were  summoned  not  Lords 
of  Manors. 

By  the  great  Ordinance  of  1638-39,  all  were  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury,  and  there  is  no  distinction  between  Lords  of  Manors,  free- 
men, or  others.  No  law  ever  secured  to  lords  the  privilege  of 
being  beheaded. 

Among  the  bills  read  twice,  and  engrossed  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  but  never  read  nor  passed  the  House,1  is  "An  Act  for  Erect- 
ing a  Pretoriall." 

It  provides  that  the  Lord  of  a  Manor,  for  a  capital  offence, 
shall  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  Lords  of  Manors,  if  there  be 
that  many  in  the  county,  if  not,  then  of  as  many  Lords  as  there 
be  and  of  freeholders,  and  conviction  shall  be  by  the  Lieutenant 
General  and  the  major  part  of  them.2 

But  no  such  bill  ever  passed  the  Assembly  or  became  a  law. 

Again,  on  pp.  304-305,  he  considers  the  Code  sent  out  by  the 
Proprietary  in  1649,  and  in  part  adopted,  at  the  session  of  1649, 
by  the  Assembly,  and  then  refers  to  the  letter  written  by  the 
Assembly  to  his  Lordship,  setting  forth  their  reasons  why  they 
had  refused  their  assent  to  them  in  full. 


1  Assembly  Proeeedings,  1637-1G-"J8,  p.  55, 

2  Assembly  Proceedings,  1G:)7-1G")S,  p.  71. 
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"There  is,"  says  the  author,  "nothifrg  to  show  in  what  spirit 
Baltimore  received  this  remonstrance." 

On  the  contrary,  Baltimote  wrote  a  full  and  able  reply  to  this 
letter,  which  is  in  our  records,  with  the  letter  itself. — Assembly 
Proceedings,  1637  to  1G58,  p.  339  to  351.  And  is  printed  in  full 
in  2  Bozman,  669. 

In  that  letter  he  shows  that  the  laws  he  sent  out  provide  for 
"freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  taxes  (but  such  as  shall  be 
laid  with  the  Assemblies'  assent),  for  freedom  from  martial  law, 
freedom  from  war  contributions,  and  freedom  of  trade  with  the 
Indians."  And  his  letter  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  Assembly 
of  1650,  composed  of  Puritans,  with  a  Puritan  Speaker,  passed 
every  one  of  the  laws,  as  he  requested,  which  had  not  been  assented 
to  at  the  session  of  1649. 

Doyle,  throughout,  treats  Baltimore  as  a  trimmer,  without  con- 
science, seeking,  at  the  expense  of  honor  and  conviction,  to  save 
his  property  rights. 

The  record  proves  that  he  was  a  statesman,  intent  upon  form- 
ing a  free  commonwealth  upon  free  English  institutions,  and  that 
he  took  advantage  of  existing  facts  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
The  surrounding  circumstances  altered  and  shifted,  but  through 
them  all,  he  was  steadfast  and  determined  to  accomplish  his  aim 
aud  object. 


APPENDIX  L,  (p.  160.) 

Copley's   Land   Grants. 

Thomas  Copley,  Esq.,  made  his  demand  for  lands  under  the 
Conditions  of  Plantation  of  1636,  for  transporting  Mr.  Andrew 
White,  Mr.  John  Altham  and  thirty  others,  in  1633,  and  Mr. 
John  Knowles  and  nineteen  others,  in  1637. — Kilty's  Landholder's 
Asst.,  68. 
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He  obtained  28,500  acres,  distributed  the  greater  part  to  others, 
and  retained  8,000  acres  fur  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  the  use  of  the 
Church.  The  first  tract  he  took  up  cor  the  Society  was  2,000  acres, 
called  St.  Inigoes,  1,000  acres  called  St.  George's  Island,  and  400 
acres  of  town  land,  about  the  town  of  St.  Mary's.  The  second 
tract  taken  up  by  him,  was  St.  Thomas  and  Cedar  Point  Neck  (in 
Charles  county,  near  Port  Tobacco),  Copley  was  a  Jesuit  priest, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain  prohibited  the  taking 
of  land  to  pious  uses,  he  is  recorded  as  Thomas  Copley,  Esq.  The 
title  was  taken  in  his  name  to  the  secret  use  of  the  Society. 

In  one  of  these  conveyances,  the  400  acres  near  St.  Mary's, 
was  omitted  by  accident,  and  the  Fathers  thus  lost  the  land. — 
Woodstock  Letters,  vol.  9,  p.  171. 
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CORRIGENDUM. 


On  page  56  it  is  stated  that.  Levvger  was  appointed  by  the  Proprietary 
Commissioner  in  causes  testamentary,  &c,  before  be  left  England  in 
January,  1637.  He  was,  in  fact,  appointed  by  Governor  Calvert  after  his 
arrival  in  the  Province  on  Janoary  24,  1637,  the  day  before  the  General 
Assembly  met.  He  arrived  in  November,  1637,  and  January,  1637  °-s-, 
was  after  his  arrival. 


ERRATA. 


On  page  32,  line  14,  for  "  leaving"  read  "leading." 
On  page  36,  line  6,  for  "  such  in  the  then  "  read  "sent  with  the." 
On  page  36,  line  16,  for  "  1634  "  read  "  1633." 
On  page  44,  line  last,  for  u  assembled"  read  "assemble." 
On  page  50,  line  4,  for  "  our  "  read  "  one." 

On  page  53,  line  next  the  bottom, /or  "A  on  Woodstock  Letters  "  read 
"  G  on  Act  concerning  Religion." 

On  page  96,  line  9,  for  "  1642-3  "  read  "  1643." 

On  page  117,  line  19,  for  "April  20"  read  "August  26." 
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